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JOHN PENTLAND MAHAFFY 


JoHN PENTLAND Manarry. An Irish scholar. Born at Chapponnaire, 
Switzerland, February 26, 1839. Professor of History in the University 
of Dublin. Author of “Social Life in Greece,” ‘Rambles and Studies in 
Greece,” “Greek Life and Thought,” ‘Greece under Roman Sway,” 
“History of Greek Classical Literature,” ““The Empire of the Ptolemies.” 

No other writer of modern times is so thoroughly conversant with the 
life, thought, and conditions of Ancient Greece, and none has portrayed 
them in literature more lucidly and entertainingly. 


(From ‘‘GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT”’) 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


THERE was no king throughout all the Eastern world in the 
third century B.c. who did not set before him Alexander as the 
ideal of what a monarch ought to be. His transcendent figure 
so dominates the imagination of his own and the following age, 
that from studying his character we can draw all the materials 
for the present chapter. For this purpose the brilliant sketch 
of Plutarch, who explicitly professes to write the life and not 
the history of the king, is on the whole more instructive than the 
detailed chronicle of Arrian. From both we draw much that 
is doubtful and even fabulous, but much also which is certain 
and of unparalleled interest, as giving us a picture of the most 
extraordinary man that ever lived. The astonishing appear- 
ance of this lad of twenty, hurried to the throne by his father’s 
death, in the midst of turmoil within and foes without, sur- 
rounded by doubtful friends and timid advisers, without treasury, 
without allies — and yet at once and without hesitation asserting 
his military genius, defeating his bravest enemies, cowing his 
disloyal subjects, crushing sedition, and then starting to con- 
quer Asia, and to weld together two continents by a new policy 
— this wonder was indeed likely to fascinate the world, and if 
his successors aped the leftward inclination of his head and the 
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leonine sit of his hair, they were sure enough to try to imitate 
what was easier and harder — the ways of his court and the 
policy of his kingdom. 

Quite apart from his genius, which was unique, his position 
in Greece was perfectly novel, in that he combined Hellenic 
training, language, and ideas with a totally un-Hellenic thing — 
royalty. For generations, the Macedonian kings had been try- 
ing to assert themselves as real Greeks. They had succeeded 
in having their splendid genealogy accepted — an undeniable 
gain in those days, — but their other claims were as yet hardly es- 
tablished. It is true they had entertained great poets at their 
court, and had odes and tragedies composed for the benefit of 
their subjects, but none of them, not even Philip, who was just 
dead, had yet been accepted as really a naturalized Greek. Yet 
Philip had come closer to it than his predecessors; he had spent 
his youth in the glorious Thebes of Epaminondas; he trained 
himself carefully in the rhetoric of Athens, and could compose 
speeches and letters which passed muster even with such fastidi- 
ous stylists as Demosthenes. But though he could assume 
Greek manners and speak good Greek in his serious moments, 
when on his good behavior, it was known that his relaxations 
were of a very different kind. Then he showed the Thracian 
—then his Macedonian breeding came out. 

Nevertheless he saw so clearly the importance of attaining 
this higher level that he spared no pains to educate his son, and 
with him his son’s court, in the highest culture. We know not 
whether it was accident or his clear judgment of human charac- 
ter which made him choose Aristotle as Alexander’s tutor — 
there were many other men employed to instruct him — but we 
feel how foreign must have been Aristotle’s conversation at the 
palace and among the boon companions of Philip, and hence 
Mieza, a quiet place away from court, was chosen for the prince’s 
residence. There Aristotle made a Hellene of him in every 
real sense. It is certain, if we compare Alexander’s manifesto 
to Darius with what is called Philip’s letter, that he did not write 
so well as his father; but he learned to know and love the great 
poets, and to associate with men of culture and of sober manners. 
Every one testifies to the dignity and urbanity of his address, 
even if at the late carouses with intimates he rather bored the 
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company with self-assertion and boasting. But this social 
defect was not unknown among the purest Hellenes. All 
through his life he courted Greek letters, he attended Greek 
plays, he talked in Greek to Greek men, and we can see how 
deep his sympathy with Hellendom was from his cutting remark 
— im vino veritas — to two Greeks sitting at the fatal banquet 
where the Macedonian veteran, Clitus, broke out into indecent 
altercation. ‘Don’t you feel. like demi-gods among savages 
when you are sitting in company with these Macedonians?” 
It may be said that Hellendom was less fastidious in the days of 
Alexander than in the days of his predecessors. I need not 
argue that question; suffice it to say that even had he made no 
world-conquests he would have been recognized as a really 
naturalized Hellene, and fit to take his place among the purest 
Greeks, in opposition to the most respectable barbarians. The 
purest Hellene, such as the Spartan Pausanias, was liable to 
degradation of character from the temptations of absolute power 
no less than a Macedonian or a Roman. 

But on the other hand, he was a king in a sense quite novel 
and foreign to the Greeks. They recognized one king, the 
king of Persia, as a legitimate sovereign, ruling in great splendor, 
but over barbarians. So they were ready to grant such a thing 
as a king over other barbarians of less importance; but a king 
over Greeks, in the proper sense of the word, had not existed 
since the days of legendary Greece. There were indeed ty- 
rants, plenty of them, and some of them mild men and fond of 
culture, friends of poets, and respectable men; and there were 
the kings of Sparta. But the former were always regarded as 
arch-heretics were regarded by the Church in the Middle Ages, 
as men whose virtues were of no account and whose crime was 
unpardonable; to murder them was a heroic deed, which wiped 
out all the murderer’s previous sins. On the other hand, the 
latter were only hereditary, respected generals of an oligarchy, 
the real rulers of which were the ephors. Neither of these cases 
even approached the idea of a sovereign, as the Macedonians and 
as the kingdoms of medieval and modern Europe have con- 
ceived it. 

For this implied in the first place a legitimate succession, such 
as the Spartan kings indeed possessed, and with it a divine right 
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in the strictest sense. As the Spartan, so the Macedonian kings 
came directly from Zeus, through his greatest hero-sons, Herakles 
and Aakus. But while the Spartan kings had long lost, if they 
ever possessed, the rights of Menelaus, who could offer to give a 
friend seven inhabited towns as a gift, while they only retained 
the religious preéminence of their pedigree, the kings of Mace- 
donia had preserved all their ancient privileges. Grote thinks 
them the best representatives of that prehistoric sovereignty which 
we find in the Greece of Homer. But all through his history he 
urges upon us the fact that there was no settled constitutional 
limit to the authority of the kings even in cases of life and death. 
On the other hand, German inquirers, who are better acquainted 
with absolute monarchy, see in the assembly of free Macedonians 
— occasionally convened, especially in cases of high treason or 
of a succession to the throne — a check like that of the Commons 
in earlier England. ‘There seem in fact to have been two powers, 
both supreme, which could be brought into direct collision, 
any day, and so might produce a deadlock only to be removed 
by atrial of strength. Certain it is that Macedonian kings often 
ordered to death, or to corporal punishment and torture, free 
citizens and even nobles. It is equally certain that the kings 
often formally appealed to an assembly of soldiers or of peers 
(ératpor) to decide in cases of life and death. Such inconsist- 
encies are not impossible where there is a recognized divine 
right of kings, and when the summoning of an assembly lies 
altogether in the king’s hands. Except in time of war, when 
its members were together under arms, the assembly had prob- 
ably no way of combining for a protest, and the low condition 
of their civilization made them indulgent to acts of violence on 
the part of their chiefs. 

Niebuhr, however (Vortrage ii, 371), suggests a very probable 
solution of this difficulty. He compares the case of the Frank- 
ish kings, who were only princes among their own free men, 
but absolute lords over lands which they conquered. Thus 
many individual kings came to exercise absolute power illegally 
by transferring their rights as conquerors to those cases where 
they were limited monarchs. It is very possible too that both 
they and the Macedonian kings would prefer as household 
officers nobles of the conquered land, over whom they had ab- 
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solute control. Thus the constitutional and the absolute powers 
of the king might be confused, and the extent of either deter- 
mined by the force of the man who occupied the throne. 

That Alexander exerted his supreme authority over all his 
subjects is quite certain. And yet in this he differed absolutely 
from a tyrant, such as the Greeks knew, that he called together 
his peers and asked them to pass legal sentence upon a subject 
charged with grave offenses against the crown. No Greek 
tyrant ever could do this, he had around him no halo of legiti- 
macy, and moreover, he permitted no order of nobility among 
his subjects. 

It appears that for a long time back the relations of king and 
nobles had been in Macedonia much as they were in the Middle 
Ages in Europe. There were large landed proprietors, and 
many of them had sovereign rights in their own provinces. Not 
only did the great lords gather about the king as their natural 
head, but they were proud to regard themselves as his personal 
servants, and formed the household, which was known as the 
Geparreia in Hellenistic times. Earlier kings had adopted the 
practice of bringing to court noble children, to be the compan- 
ions of the prince, and to form an order of royal pages; so no 
doubt Greek language and culture had been disseminated among 
them, and perhaps this was at first the main object. But in 
Alexander’s time they were a permanent part of the king’s 
household, and were brought up in his personal service, to be- 
come his aids-de-camp and his lords-in-waiting as well as his 
household brigade of both horse and foot guards, and perform 
for him many semi-menial offices which great lords and ladies 
are not ashamed to perform for royalty even up tothe present day. 

I will add but one more point, which is a curious illustration 
of the position of the Macedonian kings among their people. 
None of them contented himself with one wife, but either kept 
concubines, like all the kings in Europe, and even in England 
till George ITI, or even formally married second wives, as did 
Philip and Alexander. These practices led to constant and 
bloody tragedies in the royal family. Every king of Macedon 
who was not murdered by his relatives was at least conspired 
against by them. What is here, however, of consequence, is 
the social position of the royal bastards. They take their place 
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not with the dishonored classes, but among the nobles, and 
are all regarded as pretenders to the throne. 

I need not point out to the reader the curious analogies of 
medieval European history. The facts seem based on the idea 
that the blood of kings was superior to that of the highest noble, 
and that even when adulterated by an ignoble mother, it was far 
more sacred than that of any subject. The Macedonians had 
not indeed advanced to the point of declaring all marriages with 
subjects morganatic, but they were not very far from it; for they 
certainly suffered from all the evils which English history as well 
as other histories can show, where alliances of powerful subjects 
with the sovereign are permitted. 

Thus Alexander the Great, the third Macedonian king of his 
name, stood forth really and thoroughly in the position assigned 
by Herodotus to his elder namesake — av7p “Eddy, a Greek 
man in pedigree, education, and culture, Maxeddvwv vrapxos 
(or Bacwdeds), and king of the Macedonians, a position unknown 
and unrecognized in the Greek world since the days of that Iliad 
which the conqueror justly prized, as to him the best and most 
sympathetic of all Hellenic books. Let us add that in the text, 
which Aristotle revised for him, there were assertions of royalty, 
including the power of life and death, which are expunged from 
our texts. He had the sanction of divine right, but what was 
far more important, the practical control of life and death, re- 
garding the nobility of his household servants, and the prop- 
erty of his subjects as his own, keeping court with considerable 
state, and in every respect expressing, as Grote says, the prin- 
ciple Etat c’est moi. 

A very few words will point out what changes were made in 
this position by his wonderful conquests. Though brought 
up in considerable state, and keeping court with all the 
splendor which his father’s increased kingdom and wealth 
could supply, he was struck with astonishment, we are told, at 
the appointments of Darius’s tents, which he captured after the 
battle of Issus. When he went into the bath prepared for his 
opponent, and found all the vessels of pure gold, and smelt the 
whole chamber full of frankincense and myrrh, and then passed 
out into a lofty dining tent with splendid hangings, and with the 
appointments of an oriental feast, he exclaimed to his staff: 
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“Well, this 7s something like royalty.” Accordingly there was 
no part of Persian dignity which he did notadopt. Wehear that - 
the expenses of his table — he always dined late — rose to about 
£400 daily, at which limit he fixed it. Nor is this surprising 
when we find that he dined as publicly as the kings of France 
in the old days, surrounded by a brilliant staff of officers and 
pages, with a body-guard present and a trumpeter ready to 
summon the household troops. All manner of delicacies 
were brought from the sea and from remote provinces for his 
table. 

In other respects, in dress and manners, he drifted gradually 
into Persian habits also. The great Persian lords, after a gallant 
struggle for their old sovereign, loyally went overtohisside. Both 
his wives were oriental princesses, and perhaps too little has been 
said by historians about the influence they must have had in 
recommending to him Persian officers and pages. The loyalty 
of these people, great aristocrats as they were, was quite a dif- 
ferent thing from that of the Macedonians, who had always been 
privileged subjects, and who now attributed to their own prow- 
ess the king’s mighty conquests. ‘The orientals, on the other 
hand, accepted him as an absolute monarch, nay, as little short 
of a deity, to whom they readily gave the homage of adoration. 
It is a characteristic story that when the rude and outspoken 
Casander had just arrived at Babylon for the first time, on a 
mission from his father Antipater, the regent of Macedonia, he 
saw orientals approaching Alexander with their customary 
prostrations, and burst out laughing. Upon this Alexander 
was so enraged that he seized him by the hair and dashed his 
head against the wall, and there can be little doubt that the 
king’s death, which followed shortly, saved Casander from a 
worse fate. Thus the distinction pointed out by Niebuhr would 
lead Alexander to prefer the orientals, whom he had conquered, 
and who were his absolute property, to the Macedonians, who 
were not only constantly grumbling but had even planned several 
conspiracies against him. 

There was yet another feature in Alexander’s court which 
marks a new condition of things. The keeping of a regular 
court journal, ébnpepides, wherein the events of each day were 
carefully registered, gave an importance to the court which it 
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had never before attained within Greek or Macedonian ex- 
perience. The daily bulletins of his last illness are still preserved 
to us by Arrian and Plutarch from these diaries. In addition 
to this we hear that he sent home constant and detailed public 
despatches to his mother and Antipater, in which he gave the 
minutest details of his life. 

In these the public learned a new kind of ideal of pleasure as 
well as of business. The Macedonian king, brought up in a 
much colder climate than Greece, among mountains which gave 
ample opportunity for sport, was so far not a “Greek man” that 
he was less frugal as regards his living, and had very different 
notions of amusement. The Hellene, who was mostly a towns- 
man, living in a country of dense cultivation, was beholden to 
the gymnasium and palaestra for his recreation, of which the 
highest outcome was the Olympic and other games, where he 
could attain glory by competition in athletic meetings. The 
men who prize this sort of recreation are always abstemious and 
careful to keep in hard condition by diet and special exercising 
of muscles. ‘The Macedonian ideal was quite different, and 
more like that of our country gentleman, who can afford to de- 
spise bodily training in the way of abstinence, who eats and 
drinks what he likes, nay, often drinks to excess, but works off 
evil effects by those field sports which have always produced the 
finest type of man — hunting, shooting, fishing — in fact the 
life of the natural or savage man reproduced with artificial 
improvements. 

Alexander took the Macedonian side strongly against the 
Greek in these matters. He is said to have retorted upon the - 
people who advised him to run in the sprint race at Olympia, 
that he would do so when he found kings for competitors. But 
the better reason was that he despised that kind of bodily train- 
ing; he would not have condescended to give up his social 
evenings, at which he drank freely; and above all he so delighted 
in hunting that he felt no interest in athletic meetings. When 
he got into the preserves of Darius he fought the lion and the 
bear, and incurred such personal danger that his adventures 
were commemorated by his fellow-sportsmen in bronze. He 
felt and asserted that this kind of sport, requiring not only 
courage and coolness but quick resource, was the proper training 
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for war, in contrast to theathletic habit of body, which confessedly 
produced dullness of mind and sleepiness of body. 

This way of spending the day in the pursuit of large game, and 
then coming home to a late dinner and a jovial carouse, where 
the events of the day are discussed and parallel anecdotes brought 
out, was so distinctive as to produce a marked effect on the social 
habits of succeeding generations. The older Spartans had in- 
deed similar notions; they despised competitions in the arena, 
and spent their time hunting in the wilds of Mount Taygetus; 
but the days for Sparta to influence the world were gone by, and 
indeed none but Arcadians and Aetolians among the Greeks had 
like opportunities. 

It would require a separate treatise to discuss fully the inno- 
vations made by Alexander in the art of war. But here it is 
enough to notice, in addition to Philip’s abandonment of citizen 
for professional soldiers, the new development Alexander gave 
to cavalry as the chief offensive branch of military service. He 
won all his battles by charges of heavy cavalry, while the phalanx 
formed merely the defensive wing of his line. He was even 
breaking up the phalanx into lighter order at the time of his 
death. So it came that the noblest and most esteemed of his 
Companions were cavalry officers, and from this time onward 
no general thought of fighting, like Epaminondas, a battle on 
foot. Eastern warfare also brought in the use of elephants, but 
this was against the practice of Alexander, who did not use 
them in battle, so far as we know. 

I believe I was the first to call attention to the curious analo- 
gies between the tactics of Alexander and those of Cromwell. 
Each lived in an age when heavy cavalry were found to be supe- 
rior to infantry, if kept in control, and used with skill. Hence 
each of them fought most of his battles by charging with his 
cavalry on the right wing, overthrowing the enemy’s horse, 
and then, avoiding the temptation to pursue, charging the enemy’s 
infantry in flank, and so deciding the issue. Meanwhile they 
both felt strong enough to disregard a defeat of their left wing 
by the enemy’s horse, which was not under proper discipline, 
and went far away out of the battle in pursuit. So similar is 
the course of these battles, that one is tempted to believe that 
Cromwell knew something of Alexander. It is not so. Each of 
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these men found by his genius the best way of using the forces at 
hisdisposal. Alexander’s Companions were Cromwell’s Ironsides. 

In one point, however, he still held to old and chivalrous ways, 
and so fell short of our ideal of a great commander. He always 
charged at the head of his cavalry, and himself took part in the 
thickest of the fight. Hence in every battle he ran the risk of 
ending the campaign with his own life. It may be said that he 
had full confidence in his fortune, and that the king’s valor 
gave tremendous force to the charge of his personal companions. 
But nothing can convince us that Hannibal’s view of his duties 
was not far higher, of whom it was noted that he always took 
ample care for his own safety, nor did he ever, so far as we know, 
risk himself as a combatant. Alexander’s example, here as 
elsewhere, gave the law, and so a large proportion of his suc- 
cessors found their death on the battle-field. The aping of 
Alexander was apparently the main cause of this serious result. 

Modern historians are divided as regards Alexander into two 
classes, first, those like Grote, who regard him as a partly civilized 
barbarian, with a lust for conquest but with no ideas of organiza- 
tion or of real culture beyond the establishment of a strong mili- 
tary control over a vast mass of heterogeneous subjects. Second, 
those like Droysen, who are the majority, and have better 
reasons on their side, feel that the king’s genius in fighting battles 
was not greater than his genius in founding cities, not merely 
as outposts, but as marts, by which commerce and culture should 
spread through the world. He is reported to have disputed 
with Aristotle, who wished him to treat the orientals like a mas- 
ter — deooriK@s — and to have asserted that his policy was to 
treat them as their leader — tyyepovex@s. We know from Aris- 
totle’s Politics that with all his learning the philosopher had not - 
shaken off Hellenic prejudices, and that he regarded the Eastern 
nations as born for slavery. Apart from the questionable nature 
of his theory, he can have known little of the great Aryan barons 
of Bactriana or Sogdiana, who had for centuries looked on the 
Greek adventurers they met as the Romans did in later days. 
But Alexander belongs to a different age from Aristotle, as ~ 
different as Thucydides from Herodotus, contemporary though 
they were in their lives, and he determined to carry out the 
“marriage of Europe and Asia.’’ To a Hellene the marriage 
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with a foreigner would seem a more or less disgraceful concubi- 
nage. The children of such a marriage could not inherit in 
any petty Greek state. Now the greatest Macedonian nobles 
were allied to Median and Persian princesses, and the Greeks 
who had attained high official position at court, such as Eumenes, 
the chief secretary, were only too proud to be admitted to the 
same privilege. 

The fashion of making or cementing alliances by marriages 
becomes from this time a feature of the age. The kings who 
are one day engaged in deadly war are the next connected as 
father and son-in-law, or as brothers-in-law. No solemn peace 
seems to be made without a marriage, and yet these marriages 
seldom hinder the breaking out of new wars. 

All the Greek historians blame the Persian tendencies of 
Alexander, his assumption of oriental dress and of foreign cere- 
monial. There was but one of his officers, Peukestas, who 
loyally followed his chief, and who was accordingly rewarded 
by his special favor. Yet if we remember Greek prejudices, 
and how trivial a fraction of the empire the Greeks were in popu- 
lation, we may fairly give Alexander credit for more judgment 
than his critics. No doubt the Persian dress was far better 
suited to the climate than the Macedonian. No doubt he felt 
that a handful of Macedonians could never hold a vast empire 
without securing the sympathy of the conquered. At all events 
he chose to do the thing his own way, and who will say that he 
should have done it as his critics prescribe? 
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FRANCIS SYLVESTER MAHONY 


(FATHER PrRovT) 


Francis Manony, best known by his pseudonym “FATHER Prout.” 
Born at Cork, about 1804; died in Paris, 1866. Ordained a Roman 
Catholic priest, he resigned his calling in 1834. Author of ‘Reliques of 
Father Prout,” which at first appeared in a magazine in 1836. Blanchard 
Jerrold edited a final volume of his writings, published in 1876. 

Author also of “Facts and Figures from Italy,” first issued in the London 
News. 

He died in a monastery, to which he retired in 1864. 
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THE BELLS OF SHANDON 


WirH deep affection and recollection 
I often think of those Shandon bells, 
Whose sounds so wild would, in days of childhood, 
Fling, round my cradle, their magic spells. 
On this I ponder, where’er I wander, 
And thus grow fonder, sweet Cork, of thee; 
With thy bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


I’ve heard bells chiming full many a clime in, 
Tolling sublime in cathedral shrine; 
While at a glib rate brass tongues would vibrate, 
But all their music spoke naught like thine; 
For memory dwelling on each proud swelling 
Of thy belfry knelling its bold notes free, 
Made the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


I’ve heard bells tolling “old Adrian’s Mole” in, 
Their thunder rolling from the Vatican, 
And cymbals glorious, swinging uproarious, 
In the gorgeous turrets of Notre Dame; 
But thy sounds were sweeter than the dome of Peter 
Flings o’er the Tiber, pealing solemnly ; 
O! the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


There’s a bell in Moscow, while on tower and kiosko 
In St. Sophia the Turkman gets, 
And loud in the air, calls men to prayer 
From the tapering summit of tall minarets. 
Such empty phantom, I freely grant them, 
But there’s an anthem more dear to me: 
’Tis the bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 
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SIR THOMAS MALORY 


Sir THomas Matory. Born in Great Britain about 1430; died later 
than 1470. Little is positively known of him, save that he was the author 
of the “Morte Darthur,” a prose collection of traditions concerning King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, which enjoyed great popular- 
ity in the Elizabethan age. Tennyson drew from this material largely in 
writing his “Idylls of the King.” 


(From the “Morte DARrtTHuR’’) 


HOW ARTHUR WAS CHOSEN KING, AND OF WONDERS 
AND MARVELS OF A SWORD TAKEN OUT OF A STONE 
BY THE SAID ARTHUR 


THEN stood the realm in great jeopardy long while, for 
every lord that was mighty of men made him strong, and many 
weened to have been king. Then Merlin went to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and counseled him for to send for all the 
lords of the realm, and all the gentlemen of arms, that they should 
to London come by Christmas, upon pain of cursing; and for this 
cause, that Jesus, that was born on that night, that he would 
of his great mercy show some miracle, as he was come to be king 
of mankind, for to show some miracle who should be rightways 
king of this realm. So the Archbishop, by the advice of Merlin, 
sent for all the lords and gentlemen of arms that they should 
come by Christmas even unto London. And many of them 
made them clean of their life, that their prayer might be the 
more acceptable unto God. So in the greatest church of Lon- 
don, whether it were Paul’s or not the French book maketh no 
mention, all the estates were long or day in the church for to pray. 
And when matins and the first mass was done, there was seen in 
the churchyard, against the high altar, a great stone four square, 
like unto a marble stone, and in midst thereof was like an anvil 
of steel a foot on high, and therein stuck a fair sword naked by 
the point, and letters there were written in gold about the sword 
that said thus: — Whoso pulleth out this sword of this stone and 
anvil, is rightwise king born of all England. Then the people 
marveled, and told it to the Archbishop. I command, said the 
Archbishop, that ye keep you within your church, and pray unto 
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God still; that no man touch the sword till the high mass be all 
done. So when all masses were done all the lords went to behold 
the stone and the sword. And when they saw the scripture, 
some assayed; such as would have been king. But none might 
stir the sword nor move it, He isnot here, said the Archbishop, 
that shall achieve the sword, but doubt not God will make him 
known. But this is my counsel, said the Archbishop, that we 
let purvey ten knights, men of good fame, and they to keep this 
sword. So it was ordained, and then there was made a cry, that 
every man should essay that would, for to win the sword. And 
upon New Year’s Day the barons let make a jousts and a tourna- 
ment, that all knights that would joust or tourney there might 
play, and all this was ordained for to keep the lords and the com- 
mons together, for the Archbishop trusted that God would make 
him known that should win the sword. So upon New Year’s 
Day, when the service was done, the barons rode unto the field, 
some to joust and some to tourney, and so it happened that Sir 
Ector, that had great livelihood about London, rode unto the 
jousts, and with him rode Sir Kay his son, and young Arthur 
that was his nourished brother; and Sir Kay was made knight 
at All Hallowmass afore. So as they rode to the jousts-ward, 
Sir Kay had lost his sword, for he had left it at his father’s lodg- 
ing, and so he prayed young Arthur for to ride for his sword. I 
will well, said Arthur, and rode fast after the sword, and when 
he came home, the lady and all were out to see the jousting. 
Then was Arthur wroth, and said to himself, I will ride to the 
churchyard, and take the sword with me that sticketh in the stone, 
for my brother Sir Kay shall not be without a sword this day. 
So when he came to the churchyard, Sir Arthur alit and tied his 
horse to the stile, and so he went to the tent, and found no knights 
there, for they were at jousting; and so he handled the sword 
by the handles, and lightly and fiercely pulled it out of the stone, 
and took his horse and rode his way until he came to his brother 
Sir Kay, and delivered him the sword. And as soon as Sir Kay 
saw the sword, he wist well it was the sword of the stone, and so 
he rode to his father Sir Ector, and said: Sir, lo here is the sword 
of the stone, wherefore I must be king of this land. When Sir 
Ector beheld the sword, he returned again and came to the 


church, and there they alit all three, and went into the church. 
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And anon he made Sir Kay to swear upon a book how he came 
to that sword. Sir, said Sir Kay, by my brother Arthur, for he 
brought it to me. How gat ye this sword? said Sir Ector to 
Arthur. Sir, I will tell you. When I came home for my broth- 
er’s sword, I found nobody at home to deliver me his sword, and 
so I thought my brother Sir Kay should not be swordless, and 
so I came hither eagerly and pulled it out of the stone without 
any pain. Found ye any knights about this sword? said Sir 
Ector. Nay, said Arthur. Now, said Sir Ector to Arthur, I 
understand ye must be king of this land. Wherefore I, said 
Arthur, and for what cause? Sir, said Ector, for God will have 
it so, for there should never man have drawn out this sword but 
he that shall be rightways king of this land. Now let me see 
whether ye can put the sword there as it was, and pull it out 
again. That is no mastery, said Arthur, and so he put it in the 
stone, therewithal Sir Ector essayed to pull out the sword and 
failed. 


HOW KING ARTHUR PULLED OUT THE SWORD DIVERS 
TIMES 


Now assay, said Sir Ector unto Sir Kay. And anon he 
pulled at the sword with all his might, but it would not be. 
Now shall ye essay, said Sir Ector to Arthur. I will well, said 
Arthur, and pulled it out easily. And therewithal Sir Ector 
knelt down to the earth, and Sir Kay. Alas, said Arthur, my 
own dear father and brother, why kneel ye to me? Nay, nay, 
my lord Arthur, it is not so, I was never your father nor of your 
blood, but I wot well ye are of an higher blood than I weened ye 
were. And then Sir Ector told him all, how he was bitaken him 
for to nourish him, and by whose commandment, and by Mer- 
lin’s deliverance. Then Arthur made great doole when he 
understood that Sir Ector was not his father. Sir, said Ector 
unto Arthur, will ye be my good and gracious lord when ye are 
king? Else were I to blame, said Arthur, for ye are the man in 
the world that I am most beholden to, and my good lady and 
mother your wife, that as well as her own hath fostered me and 
kept. And if ever it be God’s will that I be king as ye say, ye 
shall desire of me what I may do, and I shall not fail you, God 
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forbid I should fail you. Sir, said Sir Ector, I will ask no more 
of you, but that ye will make my son, your foster brother, Sir 
Kay, seneschal of all your lands. That shall be done, said 
Arthur, and more, by the faith of my body, that never man shall 
have that office but he, while he and I live. Therewithal they 
went unto the Archbishop, and told him how the sword was 
achieved, and by whom; and on Twelfth-day all the barons 
came thither, and to essay to take the sword, who that would 
essay. But there afore them all, there might none take it out 
but Arthur; wherefore there were many lords wroth, and said it 
was great shame unto them all and the realm, to be over-gov- 
erned with a boy of no high blood born, and so they fell out at 
that time that it was put off till Candlemas, and then all the 
barons should meet there again; but always the ten knights were 
ordained to watch the sword day and night, and so they set a 
pavilion over the stone and the sword, and five always watched. 
So at Candlemas many more great lords came thither for to have 
won the sword, but there might none prevail. And right as 
Arthur did at Christmas, he did at Candlemas, and pulled out 
the sword easily, whereof the barons were sore aggrieved and put 
it off in delay till the high feast of Easter. And as Arthur sped 
before, so did he at Easter, yet there were some of the great lords 
had indignation that Arthur should be king, and put it off ina 
delay till the feast of Pentecost. Then the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury by Merlyn’s providence let purvey then of the best 
knights that they might get, and such knights as Uther Pen- 
dragon loved best and most trusted in his days. And such 
knights were put about Arthur as Sir Baudwin of Britain, Sir 
Kay, Sir Ulfius, Sir Brastias. All these with many other, were 
always about Arthur, day and night, till the feast of Pentecost. 


HOW KING ARTHUR WAS CROWNED, AND HOW HE 
MADE OFFICERS 


AND at the feast of Pentecost all manner of men essayed 
to pull at the sword that would essay, but none might prevail 
but Arthur, and pulled it out afore all the lords and commons 
that were there, wherefore all the commons cried at once, We 
will have Arthur unto our king, we will put him no more in delay, 
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for we all see that it is God’s will that he shall be our king, and 
who that holdeth against it, we will slay him. And therewith 
they all kneeled at once, both rich and poor, and cried Arthur 
mercy because they had delayed him so long, and Arthur forgave 
them, and took the sword between both his hands, and offered 
it upon the altar where the Archbishop was, and so was he made 
knight of the best man that was there. And so anon was the 
coronation made. 


HOW ARTHUR BY THE MEAN OF MERLIN GOT EX- 
CALIBUR HIS SWORD OF THE LADY OF THE LAKE 


RIGHT so the king and he departed, and went unto an hermit 
that was a good man and a great leech. So the hermit searched 
all his wounds and gave him good salves; so the king was there 
three days, and then were his wounds well amended that he 
might ride and go, and so departed. And as they rode, Arthur 
said, | haveno sword. No force, said Merlin, hereby is a sword 
that shall be yours, an I may. So they rode till they came to a 
lake, the which was a fair water and broad, and in the midst of 
the lake Arthur was ware of an arm clothed in white samite, that 
held a fair sword in that hand. Lo! said Merlin, yonder is that 
sword that I spake of. With that they saw a damosel going 
upon the lake. What damosel is that? said Arthur. That is 
the Lady of the Lake, said Merlin; and within that lake is a 
rock, and therein is as fair a place as any on earth, and richly 
beseen; and this damosel will come to you anon, and then speak 
ye fair to her that she will give you that sword. Anon withal 
came the damosel unto Arthur, and saluted him, and he her 
again. Damosel, said Arthur, what sword is that, that yonder 
the arm holdeth above the water? I would it were mine, for I 
have no sword. Sir Arthur, king, said the damosel, that sword 
is mine, and if ye will give me a gift when I ask it you, ye shall 
have it. By my faith, said Arthur, I will give you what gift ye 
will ask. Well! said the damosel, go ye into yonder barge, and 
row yourself to the sword, and take it and the scabbard with 
you, and I will ask my gift when I see my time. So Sir Arthur 
and Merlin alit and tied their horses to two trees, and so they 
went into the ship, and when they came to the sword that the 
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hand held, Sir Arthur took it up by the handles, and took it with 
him, and the arm and the hand went under the water. And so 
they came unto the land and rode forth, and then Sir Arthur saw 
a rich pavilion. What signifieth yonder pavilion? It is the 
knight’s pavilion, said Merlin, that ye fought with last, Sir 
Pellinore; but he is out, he is not there. He hath ado with a 
knight of yours that hight Egglame, and they have foughten to- 
gether, but at the last Egglame fled, and else he had been dead, 
and he hath chased him even to Carlion, and we shall meet with 
him anon in the highway. ‘That is well said, said Arthur, now 
have I a sword, now will I wage battle with him, and be avenged 
on him. Sir, you shall not so, said Merlin, for the knight is 
weary of fighting and chasing, so that ye shall have no worship 
to have ado with him; also he will not be lightly matched of one 
knight living, and therefore it is my counsel, let him pass, for he 
shall do you good service in short time, and his sons after his 
days. Also ye shall see that day in short space, you shall be 
right glad to give him your sister to wed. When I see him, I will 
do as ye advise me, said Arthur. Then Sir Arthur looked on the 
sword, and liked it passing well. Whether liketh you better, 
said Merlin, the sword or the scabbard? Me liketh better the 
sword, said Arthur. Ye are more unwise, said Merlin, for the 
scabbard is worth ten of the swords, for whiles ye have the scab- 
bard upon you, ye shall never lose no blood be ye never so sore 
wounded, therefore keep well the scabbard always with you. 


HOW ALL THE KNIGHTS WERE REPLENISHED WITH 
THE HOLY SANGREAL, AND HOW THEY AVOWED 
THE ENQUEST OF THE SAME 


AND then the king and all estates went home unto Camelot, 
and so went to evensong to the great minister, and so after upon 
that to supper, and every knight sat in his own place as they 
were toforehand. Then anon they heard cracking and crying 
of thunder, that them thought the place should all to drive. In 
the midst of this blast entered a sunbeam more clearer by seven 
times than ever they saw day, and all they were alighted of the 
grace of the Holy Ghost. Then began every knight to behold 
other, and either saw other, by their seeming, fairer than ever 
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they saw afore. Not for then there was no knight might speak 
one word a great while, and so they looked every man on other 
as they had been dumb. Then there entered into the hall the 
Holy Greal covered with white samite, but there was none might 
see it, nor who bare it. And there was all the hall fulfilled with 
good doors, and every knight had such meats and drinks as he 
best loved in this world. And when the Holy Greal had been 
borne through the hall, then the Holy Vessel departed suddenly, 
that they wist not where it became: then had they all breath to 
speak. And then the king yielded thankings to God, of His 
good grace that he had sent them. Certes, said the king, we 
ought to thank our Lord Jesu greatly for that he hath shewed 
us this day, at the reverence of this high feast of Pentecost. 
Now, said Sir Gawaine, we have been served this day of what 
meats and drinks we thought on; but one thing beguiled us, 
we might not see the holy Grail, it was preciously covered. 
Wherefore I will make here avow, that tomorn, without longer 
abiding, I shall labor in the quest of the Sangreal, that I shall hold 
me out a twelvemonth and a day, or more if need be, and never 
shall I return again unto the court till I have seen it more openly 
than it hath been seen here; and if I may not speed I shall return 
again as he that may not be against the will of our Lord Jesu 
Christ. When they of the Table Round heard Sir Gawaine say 
so, they arose up the most part and made such avows as Sir 
Gawaine had made. Anon as King Arthur heard this he was 
greatly displeased, for he wist well they might not again say their 
avows. Alas, said King Arthur unto Sir Gawaine, ye have 
nigh slain me with the avow and promise that ye have made; for 
through you ye have bereft me the fairest fellowship and the 
truest of knighthood that ever were seen together in any realm 
of the world; for when they depart from hence I am sure they all 
shall never meet more in this world, for they shall die many 
in the quest. And so it forthinketh me a little, for I have loved 
them as well as my life, wherefore it shall grieve me right sore, 
the departition of this fellowship: for I have had an old custom 
to have them in my fellowship. 
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HOW SIR LAUNCELOT SAILED UNTO A CASTLE 


Anp the wind arose, and drove Launcelot more than a month 
throughout the sea, where he slept but little, but prayed to God 
that he might see some tidings of the Sangreal. So it befell ona 
night, at midnight, he arrived afore a castle, on the back side, 
which was rich and fair, and there was a postern opened toward 
the sea, and was open without any keeping, save two lions kept 
the entry; and the moon shone clear. Anon Sir Launcelot 
heard a voice that said: Launcelot, go out of this ship and enter 
into the castle, where thou shalt see a great part of thy desire. 
Then he ran to his arms, and so armed him, and so went to the 
gate and saw the lions. ‘Then set he hand to his sword and drew 
it. Then there came a dwarf suddenly, and smote him on the 
arm so sore that the sword fell out of his hand. Then heard hea 
voice say: O man of evil faith and poor belief, wherefore trowest 
thou more on thy harness than in thy Maker, for He might more 
avail thee than thine armor, in whose service that thou art set. 
Then said Launcelot: Fair Father Jesu Christ, I thank thee of 
Thy great mercy that Thou reprovest me of my misdeed; now 
see I well that ye hold me for your servant. ‘Then took he again 
his sword and put it up in his sheath, and made a cross in his 
forehead, and came to the lions, and they made semblant to do 
him harm. Notwithstanding he passed by them without hurt, 
and entered into the castle to the chief fortress, and there were 
they all at rest. Then Launcelot entered in so armed, for he 
found no gate nor door but it wasopen. And at the last he found 
a chamber whereof the door was shut, and he set hishand thereto 
to have opened it, but he might not. 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT WAS AFORE THE DOOR OF THE 
CHAMBER WHEREIN THE HOLY SANGREAL WAS 


THEN he enforced him mickle to undo the door. Then he 
listened and heard a voice which sang so sweetly that it seemed 
none earthly thing; and him thought the voice said: Joy and 
honor be to the Father of Heaven. Then Launcelot kneeled 
down tofore the chamber, for well wist he that there was the 
Sangreal within that chamber. Then said he: Fair sweet 
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Father, Jesu Christ, if ever I did thing that pleased Thee, Lord 
for Thy pity never have me not in despite for my sins done afore- 
time, and that Thou show me something of that I seek. And 
with that he saw the chamber door open, and there came out a 
great clereness, that the house was as bright as all the torches 
of the world had been there. So came he to the chamber door, 
and would have entered. And anon a voice said to him, Flee, 
Launcelot, and enter not, for thou oughtest not to do it; and if 
thou enter thou shalt forethink it. Then he withdrew him aback 
right heavy. Then looked he up in the middes of the chamber, 
and saw a table of silver, and the holy vessel, covered with red 
samite, and many angels about it, whereof one held a candle of 
wax burning, and the other held a cross, and the ornaments of 
an altar. And before the holy vessel he saw a good man clothed 
asapriest. And it seemed that he was at the sacring of the mass. 
And it seemed to Launcelot that above the priest’s hands were 
three men, whereof the two put the youngest by likeness between 
the priest’s hands; and so he lift it up right high, and it seemed 
to show so to the people. And then Launcelot marveled not a 
little, for him thought the priest was so greatly charged of the 
figure that him seemed that he should fall to the earth. And 
when he saw none about him that would help him, then came 
he to the door a great pace, and said: Fair Father Jesu Christ, ne 
take it for no sin though I help the good man which hath great 
need of help. Right so entered he into the chamber, and came 
toward the table of silver; and when he came nigh he felt a 
breath, that him thought it was intermeddled with fire, which 
smote him so sore in the visage that him thought it brent his 
visage; and therewith he fell to the earth, and had no power to 
arise, as he that was so araged, that had lost the power of his 
body, and his hearing, and his seeing. Then felt he many hands 
about him, which took him up and bare him out of the chamber 
door, without any amending of his swoon, and left him there, 
seeming dead to all people. So upon the morrow when it was 
fair day they within were arisen, and found Launcelot lying afore 
the chamber door. All they marveled how that he came in, 
and so they looked upon him, and felt his pulse to wit whether 
there were any life in him; and so they found life in him, 
but he might not stand nor stir no member that he had. And 
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so they took him by every part of the body, and bare him into a 
chamber, and laid him in a rich bed, far from all folk; and so he 
lay four days. Then the one said he was on live, and the other 
said, Nay. In the name of God, said an old man, for I do you 
verily to wit he is not dead, but he is so full of life as the mightiest 
of you all; and therefore I counsel you that he be well kept till 
God send him life again. 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT HAD LAIN FOUR AND TWENTY 
DAYS AND AS MANY NIGHTS AS A DEAD MAN, 
AND OTHER DIVERS MATTERS 


In such manner they kept Launcelot four and twenty days 
and all so many nights, that ever he lay still as a dead man; 
and at the twenty-fifth day befell him after midday that he 
opened his eyes. And when he saw folk he made great sorrow, 
and said: Why have ye awaked me, for I was more at ease than I 
am now. O Jesu Christ, who might be so blessed that might see 
openly thy great marvels of secretness there where no sinner may 
be! What have ye seen? said they about him. I have seen, 
said he, so great marvels that no tongue may tell, and more than 
any heart can think, and had not my son been here afore me I 
had seen much more. Then they told him how he had lain there 
four and twenty days and nights. Then him thought it was 
punishment for the four and twenty year that he had been a 
sinner, wherefore Our Lord put him in penance four and twenty 
days and nights. Then looked Sir Launcelot afore him, and 
saw the hair which he had borne nigh a year, for that he fore- 
thought him right much that he had broken his promise unto the 
hermit, which he had avowed to do. Then they asked how it 
stood with him. Forsooth, said he, I am whole of body, thanked 
be Our Lord; therefore, sirs, for God’s love tell me where I am. 
Then said they all that he was in the castle of Carbonek. There- 
with came a gentlewoman and brought him a shirt of small linen 
cloth, but he changed not there, but took the hair to him again. 
Sir, said they, the quest of the Sangreal is achieved now right in 
you, that never shall ye see of the Sangreal no more than ye have 
seen. Now I thank God, said Launcelot, of His great mercy 
of that I have seen, for it sufficeth me; for as I suppose no man in 
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this world hath lived better than I have done to achieve that I 
have done. And therewith he took the hair and clothed him in 
it, and above that he put a linen shirt, and after a robe of scarlet, 
fresh and new. And when he was so arrayed they marveled 
all, for they knew him that he was Launcelot, the good knight. 
And then they said all: O my lord Sir Launcelot, be that ye? 
And he said: Truly Iam he. Then came word to King Pelles 
that the knight that had lain so long dead was Sir Launcelot. 
Then was the king right glad, and went to see him. And when 
Launcelot saw him come he dressed him against him, and there 
made the king great joy of him. And there the king told him 
tidings that his fair daughter was dead. Then Launcelot was 
right heavy of it, and said: Sir, me forthinketh the death of your 
daughter, for she was a full fair lady, fresh and young. And 
well I wot she bare the best knight that is now on the earth, or 
that ever was sith God was born. So the king held him there 
four days, and on the morrow he took his leave at King Pelles 
and at all the fellowship, and thanked them of their great labor. 


HOW KING ARTHUR COMMANDED TO CAST HIS SWORD 
EXCALIBUR INTO THE WATER, AND HOW HE WAS 
DELIVERED TO LADIES IN A BARGE 


Au Sir Launcelot, said King Arthur, this day have I sore 
missed thee: alas, that ever I was against thee, for now have I my 
death, whereof Sir Gawaine me warned in my dream. Then 
Sir Lucan took up the king the one part, and Sir Bedivere the 
other part, and in the lifting the king swooned; and Sir Lucan 
fell in a swoon with the lift, that the part of his guts fell out of his 
body, and therewith the noble knights heart brast. And when 
the king awoke, he beheld Sir Lucan, now he lay foaming at the 
mouth, and part of his guts lay at his feet. Alas, said the king, 
this is to me a full heavy sight, to see this noble duke so die for my 
sake, for he would have holpen me, that had more need of help 
than I. Alas, he would not complain him, his heart was so set 
to help me: now Jesu have mercy upon his soul! Then Sir 
Bedivere wept for the death of his brother. Leave this mourn- 
ing and weeping, said the king, for all this will not avail me, for 
wit thou well an I might live myself, the death of ‘Sir Lucan 
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would grieve me evermore; but my time hieth fast, said the king. 
Therefore, said Arthur unto Sir Bedivere, take thou Excalibur, 
my good sword, and go with it to yonder water side, and when 
thou comest there I charge thee throw my sword in that water, 
and come again and tell me what thou there seest. My lord, 
said Bedivere, your commandment shall be done, and lightly 
bring you word again. So Sir Bedivere departed, and by the way 
he beheld that noble sword, that the pommel and the haft was 
all of precious stones; and then he said to himself: If I throw 
this rich sword in the water, thereof shall never come good, but 
harm and loss. And then Sir Bedivere hid Excalibur under a 
tree. And so, as soon as he might, he came again unto the king, 
and said he had been at the water, and had thrown the sword in 
the water. What saw thou there? said the king. Sir, he said, 
I saw nothing but waves and winds. That is untruly said of 
thee, said the king, therefore go thou lightly again, and do my 
commandment; as thou art to me lief and dear, spare not, but 
throw it in. Then Sir Bedivere returned again, and took the 
sword in his hand; and then him thought sin and shame to 
throw away that noble sword, and so efte he hid the sword, and 
returned again, and told to the king that he had been at the water, 
and done his commandment. What saw thou there? said the 
king. Sir, he said, I saw nothing but the waters wappe and 
waves wanne. Ah, traitor untrue, said King Arthur, now hast 
thou betrayed me twice. Who would have weened that, thou 
that hast been to me so lief and dear? and thou art named a 
noble knight, and would betray me for the richness of the sword. 
But now go again lightly, for thy long tarrying putteth me in 
great jeopardy of my life, for I have taken cold. And but if thou 
do now as I bid thee, if ever I may see thee, I shall slay thee 
with mine own hands; for thou wouldst for my rich sword see me 
dead. Then Sir Bedivere departed, and went to the sword, and 
lightly look it up, and went to the water side; and there he bound 
the girdle about the hilts, and then he threw the sword as far 
into the water, as he might; and there came an arm and an hand 
above the water and met it, and caught it, and so shook it thrice 
and brandished, and then vanished away the hand with the 
sword in the water. So Sir Bedivere came again to the king, 
and told him what he saw. Alas, said the king, help me hence, 
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for I dread me I have tarried over long. Then Sir Bedivere 
took the king upon his back, and so went with him to that water 
side. And when they were at the water side, even fast by the 
bank hoved a little barge with many fair ladies in it, and among 
them all was a queen, and all they had black hoods, and all they 
wept and shrieked when they saw King Arthur. Now put me 
into the barge, said the king. And so he did softly; and there 
received him three queens with great mourning; and so they set 
them down, and in one of their laps King Arthur laid his head. 
And then that queen said: Ah, brother, why have ye tarried so 
long from me? alas, this wound on your head hath caught 
over-much cold. And so then they rowed from the land, and Sir 
Bedivere beheld all those ladies go from him. Then Sir Bedivere 
cried: Ah, my Lord Arthur, what shall become of me, now ye go 
from me and leave me here alone among mine enemies? Com- 
fort thyself, said the king, and do as well as thou mayest, for in 
me is no trust for to trust in; for I will into the vale of Avilion 
to heal me of my grievous wound: and if thou hear never more 
of me, pray for my soul. But ever the queens and ladies wept 
and shrieked, that it was pity to hear. And as soon as Sir Bedi- 
vere had lost the sight of the barge, he wept and wailed and so 
took the forest; and so he went all that night, and in the morning 
he was ware betwixt two holts hoar, of a chapel and an her- 
mitage. 


SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE 


Sir JoHN MANDEVILLE, a fictitious name used by a writer of popular 
oriental Travels in the fourteenth century. Most of the material was, how- 
ever, derived from Pliny, the friar Odoric, and other writers. 

His stories had a decided influence in promoting the spirit of exploration 
and discovery in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 


(From ‘“‘ TRAVELS”) 


Some men say, that in the isle of Lango is still the daughter 
of Ypocras, in form and likeness of a great dragon, which is a 
hundred fathoms in length, as they say, for I have not seen 
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her. And they of the isles call her lady of the land. And she 
lies in an old castle, in a cave, and appears twice or thrice in 
the year; and she doth no harm to any man unless he do her 
harm. She was thus changed and transformed from a fair 
damsel into the likeness of a dragon by a goddess named Diana; 
and they say that she shall remain in that form until the time 
that a knight come, who shall be so bold that he dare come 
to her and kiss her on the mouth; and then she shall turn again 
to her own nature, and be a woman again, but after that she 
shall not live long. And it is not long since a knight of Rhodes, 
who was bold and doughty in arms, said that he would kiss 
her; when he was upon his courser and went to the castle, and 
entered into the cave, the dragon lifted up her head towards 
him, and when the knight saw her in that form, so hideous and 
horrible, he fled away. But the dragon carried the knight 
upon a rock, and from thence she cast him into the sea, and 
so was lost both horse and man. A young man that knew not 
of the dragon, went out of a ship, and proceeded through the 
isle until he came to the castle and entered the cave, and went 
so far that he found a chamber; and there he saw a damsel 
who was combing her head and looking in a mirror, and she 
had much treasure about her, and he believed that she had 
been a common woman, who dwelled there to receive men to 
folly; and he abode till the damsel saw the shadow of him in 
the mirror, and she turned her towards him and asked him, 
what he would? And he said, he would be her paramour. 
And she asked him if he were a knight? And he said, nay. 
And then she said, that he might not be her leman; but she 
bid him go again unto his fellows and get him knighted, and 
come again upon the morrow, and she would come out of the 
cave before him; and then he should come and kiss her on the 
mouth, and have no fear, ‘for I shall do thee no harm, although 
thou see me in likeness of a dragon; for though thou see me 
hideous and horrible to look upon, know that it is made by 
enchantment. For without doubt I am no other than thou 
seest now, a woman, and therefore fear not; and if thou kiss 
me, thou shalt have all this treasure, and be my lord, and lord 
also of all the isle.” And he departed from her and went to 
his fellows, in the ship, and was made a knight, and returned 
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on the morrow to kiss this damsel. But when he saw her 
come out of the cave, in form of a dragon, so hideous and so 
horrible, he had so great fear that he fled again to the ship; 
and she followed him. And when she saw that he turned not 
again, she began to cry as a thing that had much sorrow, and 
then she returned to her cave; and anon the knight died. 
And from that time to this might no knight see her, but he 
died anon. But when there shall come a knight who is bold 
enough to kiss her, he shall not die; but he shall turn the damsel 
into her right form and natural shape, and he shall be lord of 
all the countries and isles above said. 


And know well that, after what I may perceive and under- 
stand, the lands of Prester John, emperor of India, are under 
us; for in going from Scotland or from England, towards 
Jerusalem, men go always upwards; for our land is in the 
low part of the earth, towards the west; and the land of Prester 
John is in the low part of the earth, towards the east; and 
they have there the day when we have night; and, on the con- 
trary, they have the night when we have the day; for the earth 
and the sea are of a round form, as I have said before; and as 
men go upward to one part, they go downward to another. 
Also you have heard me say that Jerusalem is in the middle 
of the world; and that may be proved and shown there by a 
spear which is fixed in the earth at the hour of midday, when 
it is equinoxial, which gives no shadow of any side. They, 
therefore, that start from the west to go towards Jerusalem, 
as many days as they go upward to go thither, in so many days 
may they go from Jerusalem to other confines of the super- 
ficialties of the earth beyond. And when men go beyond that 
distance, towards India and to the foreign isles, they are pro- 
ceeding on the roundness of the earth and the sea, under our 
country. And therefore hath it befallen many times of a thing 
that I have heard told when I was young, how a worthy man 
departed once from our country to go and discover the world; 
and so he passed India, and the isles beyond India, where are 
more than five thousand isles; and so long he went by sea and 
land, and so environed the world by many seasons, that he 
found an isle where he heard people speak his own language, 
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calling on oxen in the plow such words as men speak to beasts 
in his own country, whereof he had great wonder, for he knew 
not how it might be. But I say that he had gone so long, by 
land and sea, that he had gone all round the earth, that he 
was come again to his own borders, if he would have passed 
forth till he had found his native country. But he turned again 
from thence, from whence he was come; and so he lost much 
painful labor, as himself said, a great while after, when he was 
coming home; for it befell after, that he went into Norway, 
and the tempest of the sea carried him to an isle; and when he 
was in that isle, he knew well that it was the isle where he had 
heard his own language spoken before, and the calling of the 
oxen at the plow. But it seems to simple and unlearned men 
that men may not go under the earth, but that they would fall 
from under towards the heaven. But that may not be any 
more than we fall towards heaven from the earth where we are; 
for from what part of the earth that men dwell, either above or 
beneath, it seems always to them that they go more right than 
any other people. And right as it seems to us that they be 
under us, so it seems to them that we are under them; for if 
a man might fall from the earth unto the firmament, by greater 
reason the earth and the sea, that are so great and so heavy, 
should fall to the firmament; but that may not be, and there- 
fore saith our Lord God, “He hangeth the earth upon nothing.” 
And although it be possible so to go all round the world, yet of 
a thousand persons not one might happen to return to his coun- 
try; for, from the greatness of the earth and sea, men may go 
by a thousand different ways, that no one could be sure of 
returning exactly to the parts he came from, unless by chance 
or by the grace of God; for the earth is very large, and contains 
in roundness and circuit, above and beneath, 20,425 miles, after 
the opinion of the old wise astronomers; and, after my little 
wit, it seems to me, saving their reverence, that it is more. 


From that city men go by water, solacing and disporting 
them, till they come to an abbey of monks fast by, who are good 
religious men, after their faith and law. In that abbey is a great 
and fair garden, where are many trees of divers kinds of fruits; 
and in this garden is a little hill, full of pleasant trees. In 
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that hill and garden are various animals, as apes, monkeys, 
baboons, and many other divers beasts; and every day, when 
the monks have eaten, the almoner carries what remains to the 
garden, and strikes on the garden gate with a silver clicket that 
he holds in his hand, and anon all the beasts of the hill, and of 
divers places of the garden, come out, to the number of three 
or four thousand; and they come in manner of poor men; and 
men give them the remnants in fair vessels of silver gilt. And 
when they have eaten, the monk strikes again on the garden 
gate with the clicket, and all the beasts return to the places 
they came from. And they say that these beasts are souls of 
worthy men, that resemble in likeness the beasts that are fair; 
and therefore they give them meat for the love of God. And 
the other beasts, that are foul, they say, are souls of poor men; 
and thus they believe, and no man may put them out of this 
opinion. ‘These beasts they take when they are young, and 
nourish them thus with alms, as many as they may find. And 
I asked them if it had not been better to have given that relief 
to poor men, rather than to the beasts. And they answered 
me, and said that they had no poor men amongst them in that 
country; and though it had been so that poor men had been 
among them, yet were it greater alms to give it to those souls 
that here do their penance. Many other marvels are in that 
city, and in the country thereabout, that were too long to tell 
you. 


——089400-——__ 
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(From ‘‘THE BETROTHED”’) 


[Don Rodrigo, the lord of the manor, has forbidden the village priest 
to marry Renzo and Lucia, the “ betrothed.” The mother of Lucia, Donna 
Agnese, knowing that the marriage will be legal if the couple declare them- 

‘selves man and wife in the priest’s presence, schemes to bring this to pass, 
with the brothers Tonio and Gervase as witnesses. ‘The priest, aided by 
his housekeeper, Perpetua, is lying in hiding for fear that this plan may 
be carried out.] 


In front of Don Abbondio’s door, a narrow street ran between 
two cottages, but only continued straight the length of the build- 
ings, and then turned into the fields. Agnese went forward along 
this street, as if she would go a little aside to speak more freely, 
and Perpetua followed. When they had turned the corner, and 
reached a spot whence they could no longer see what happened 
before Don Abbondio’s house, Agnese coughed loudly. This 
was the signal; Renzo heard it, and reanimating Lucia by 
pressing her arm, they turned the corner together on tiptoe, 
crept very softly close along the wall, reached the door, and 
gently pushed it open; quiet, and stooping low, they were 
quickly in the passage; and here the two brothers were waiting 
for them. Renzo very gently let down the latch of the door, and 
they all four ascended the stairs, making scarcely noise enough 
for two. On reaching the landing, the two brothers advanced 
towards the door of the room at the side of the staircase, and the 
lovers stood close against the wall. 

“Deo gratias,” said Tonio, in an explanatory tone. 

“Eh, Tonio! is it you? Come in!” replied the voice within. 

Tonio opened the door, scarcely wide enough to admit himself 
and his brother one at a time. The ray of light that suddenly 
shone through the opening, and crossed the dark floor of the 
landing, made Lucia tremble, as if she were discovered. When 
the brothers had entered, Tonio closed the door inside; the lovers 
stood motionless in the dark, their ears intently on the alert, and 
holding their breath; the loudest noise was the beating of poor 
Lucia’s heart. 

Don Abbondio was seated, as we have said, in an old arm- 
chair, enveloped in an antiquated dressing-gown, and his head 
buried in a shabby cap, the shape of a tiara, which, by the faint 
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light of a small lamp, formed a sort of cornice all round his face. 
Two thick locks, which escaped from beneath his head-dress, 
two thick eyebrows, two thick mustachios, and a thick tuft on 
the chin, all of them gray, and scattered over his dark and wrin- 
kled visage, might be compared to bushes covered with snow, 
projecting from the face of a cliff, as seen by moonlight. 

“Aha!” was his salutation, as he took off his spectacles, and 
laid them on his book. 

“The Signor Curate will say Iam come very late,”’ said Tonio, 
with a low bow, which Gervase awkwardly imitated. 

“Certainly, it is late —late every way. Don’t you know I 
am ill?” 

“T’m very sorry for it.” 

“You must have heard I was ill, and didn’t know when I 
should be able to see anybody.... But why have you 
brought this — this boy with you?” 

“For company, Signor Curate.” 

“Very well; let us see.” 

“Here are twenty-five new berlinghe, with the figure of Saint 
Ambrose on horseback,” said Tonio, drawing a little parcel out 
of his pocket. 

“Let us see,” said Don Abbondio; and he took the parcel, 
put on his spectacles again, opened it, took out the berlinghe, 
turned them over and over, counted them, and found them 
irreprehensible. 

“Now, Signor Curate, you will give me Tecla’s necklace.” 

“You are right,” replied Don Abbondio; and going to a cup- 
board, he took out a key, looking round as if to see that all pry- 
ing spectators were at a proper distance, opened one of the doors, 
and filling up the aperture with his person, introduced his head to 
see, and his arm to reach, the pledge; then drawing it out, he 
shut the cupboard, unwrapped the paper, and saying, “Is that 
right?” folded it up again, and handed it to Tonio. 

“Now,” said Tonio, “will you please to put it in black and 
white?” 

“Not satisfied yet!”? said Don Abbondio. “TI declare, they 
know everything. Eh! how suspicious the world has become! 
Don’t you trust me?” 

“What! Signor Curate! Don’t I trust you? You do me 
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wrong. But as my name is in your black books, on the debtor’s 
side . . . then, since you have had the trouble of writing once, 
SO.) fromvlife to, death a. 

“Well, well,” interrupted Don Abbondio; and muttering be- 
tween his teeth, he drew out one of the table drawers, took thence 
pen, ink, and paper, and began to write, repeating the words 
aloud, as they proceeded fromhis pen. Inthe meantime, Tonio, 
and at his side, Gervase, placed themselves standing before 
the table in such a manner as to conceal the door from view of the 
writer, and began to shuffle their feet about on the floor, as if in 
mere idleness, but, in reality, as a signal to those without to enter, 
and, at the same time, to drown the noise of their footsteps. Don 
Abbondio, intent upon his writing, noticed nothing else. At the 
noise of their feet, Renzo took Lucia’s arm, pressing it in an en- 
couraging manner, and went forward, almost dragging her along; 
for she trembled to such a degree, that, without his help, she must 
have sunk tothe ground. Entering very softly, on tiptoe, and 
holding their breath, they placed themselves behind the two 
brothers. In the meantime, Don Abbondio, having finished 
writing, read over the paper attentively, without raising his eyes; 
he then folded it up, saying, ‘Are you content now?” and tak- 
ing off his spectacles with one hand, handed the paper to Tonio 
with the other, and looked up. Tonio, extending his right hand 
to receive it, retired on one side, and Gervase, at a sign from 
him, on the other; and behold! as at the shifting of a scene, 
Renzo and Lucia stood between them. Don Abbondio saw 
indistinctly — saw clearly — was terrified, astonished, enraged, 
buried in thought, came to a resolution; and all this, while Renzo 
uttered the words, “Signor Curate, in the presence of these wit- 
nesses, this is my wife.” Before, however, Lucia’s lips could 
form the reply, Don Abbondio dropped the receipt, seized the 
lamp with his left hand, and raised it in the air, caught hold of the 
cloth with his right, and dragged it furiously off the table, bring- 
ing to the ground in its fall, book, paper, inkstand, and sandbox; 
and, springing between the chair and the table, advanced to- 
wards Lucia. The poor girl, with her sweet gentle voice trem- 
bling violently, had scarcely uttered the words, “And this . . .” 
when Don Abbondio threw the cloth rudely over her head and 
face, to prevent her pronouncing the entire formula. ‘Then, 
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letting the light fall from his other hand, he employed both to 
wrap the cloth round her face, till she was well-nigh smothered, 
shouting in the meanwhile, at the stretch of his voice, like a 
wounded bull, “Perpetua! Perpetua! — treachery — help!” 
The light, just glimmering on the ground, threw a dim and flicker- 
ing ray upon Lucia, who, in utter consternation, made no attempt 
to disengage herself, and might be compared to a statue sculp- 
tured in chalk, over which the artificer had thrown a wet cloth. 
When the light died away, Don Abbondio quitted the poor girl, 
and went groping about to find the door that opened into an 
inner room; and having reached it, he entered and shut himself 
in, unceasingly exclaiming, “Perpetua! treachery, help! Out 
of the house! out of the house!” 

In the other room all was confusion: Renzo, seeking to lay 
hold of the Curate, and feeling with his hands, as if playing at 
blindman’s buff, had reached the door, and kicking against it, 
was crying, ‘Open, open, don’t make such a noise!” Lucia, 
calling to Renzo, in a feeble voice, said beseechingly, “Let us go, 
let us go, for God’s sake.” Tonio was crawling on his knees, 
and feeling with his hands on the ground to recover his lost 
receipt. The terrified Gervase was crying and jumping about, 
and seeking for the door of the stairs, so as to make his escape 
in safety. 

In the midst of this uproar, we cannot but stop a moment 
to make a reflection. Renzo, who was causing disturbance at 
night in another person’s house, who had effected an entrance by 
stealth, and who had blockaded the master himself in one of his 
own rooms, has all the appearance of an oppressor; while in 
fact he was the oppressed. Don Abbondio, taken by surprise, 
terrified and put to flight, while peaceably engaged in his own 
affairs, appears the victim; when in reality it was he who did 
the wrong. Thus frequently goes the world .. . or rather, 
we should say, thus it went in the seventeenth century. 

The besieged, finding that the enemy gave no signs of aban- 
doning the enterprise, opened a window that looked into the 
churchyard, and shouted out, “Help! help!” There was a 
most lovely moon; the shadow of the church, and, a little beyond, 
the long, sharp shadow of the bell tower, lay dark, still, and well 
defined, on the bright grassy level of the sacred inclosure: all 
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objects were visible, almost as by day. But look which way you 
would, there appeared no sign of living person. Adjoining 
the lateral wall of the church, on the side next the Parsonage, 
was a small dwelling where the sexton slept. Aroused by this 
unusual cry, he sprang up in his bed, jumped out in great haste, 
threw open the sash of his little window, put his head out with 
his eyelids glued together all the while, and cried out, “ What’s 
the matter?” 

“Run, Ambrogio! help! people in the house!” answered Don 
Abbondio. ‘‘Coming directly,” replied he, as he drew in his 
head and shut the window; and although half asleep and more 
than half terrified, an expedient quickly occurred to him 
that would bring more aid than had been asked, without drag- 
ging him into the affray, whatever it might be. Seizing his 
breeches that lay upon the bed, he tucked them under his arm 
like a gala hat, and bounding downstairs by a little wooden lad- 
der, ran to the belfry, caught hold of the rope that was attached 
to the larger of the two bells, and pulled vigorously. 

Ton, ton, ton, ton; the peasant sprang up in his bed; the 
boy stretched in the hay-loft listened eagerly, and leapt upon 
his feet. ‘‘What’s the matter? what’s the matter? The bell’s 
ringing! Fire? Thieves? Banditti?” Many of the women 
advised — begged their husbands not to stir —to let others 
run; some got up and went to the window; those who were 
cowards, as if yielding to entreaty, quietly slipped under the bed- 
clothes again; while the more inquisitive and courageous sprang 
up and armed themselves with pitchforks and pistols, to run to 
the uproar; others waited to see the end. . . . 

Renzo, who had more of his senses about him than the rest, 
remembered that they had better make their escape one way 
or another before the crowds assembled; and that the best 
plan would be to do as Menico advised, nay, commanded with 
the authority of one in terror. When once on their way, and out 
of the tumult and danger, he could ask a clearer explanation from 
the boy. “Lead the way,” said he to Menico; and, addressing 
the women, said, “ Let us go with him.” They therefore quickly 
turned their steps towards the church, crossed the churchyard, 
where, by the favor of Heaven, there was not yet a living crea- 
ture, entered a little street that ran between the church and Don 
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Abbondio’s house, turned into the first alley they came to, and 
then took the way of the fields. 

They had not perhaps gone fifty yards, when the crowd began 
to collect in the churchyard, and rapidly increased every moment. 
They looked inquiringly in each other’s faces; every one had a 
question to ask, but no one could return an answer. Those 
who arrived first, ran to the church door: it was locked. They 
then ran to the belfry outside; and one of them, putting his 
mouth to a very small window, a sort of loophole, cried, ‘“‘ What- 
ever is the matter?”” As soon as Ambrogio recognized a known 
voice, he let go of the bell-rope, and being assured by the buzz 
that many people had assembled, replied, ‘“T’ll open the door.” 
Hastily slipping on the apparel he had carried under his arm, 
he went inside the church, and opened the door. 

“What is all this hubbub? — What is it? — Where is it?” 
— Who is it?” 

“ Why, who is it?” said Ambrogio, laying one hand on the door- 
post, and with the other holding up the habiliment he had put on 
in such haste: ‘‘ What! don’t you know? People in the Signor 
Curate’shouse. Up, boys: help!’”’ Hearing this, they all turned 
to the house, looked up, approached it in a body, looked up 
again, listened: all was quiet. Some ran to the street-door; it 
was shut and bolted; they glanced upwards: not a window 
was open; not a whisper was to be heard. 

“Who is within? Ho! Hey!— Signor Curate! — Signor 
Curate!” 

Don Abbondio, who, scarcely aware of the flight of the invaders, 
had retired from the window, and closed it, and who at this 
moment was reproaching Perpetua in a low voice for having 
left him alone in this confusion, was obliged, when he heard him- 
self called upon by the voice of the assembled people to show 
himself again at the window; and when he saw the crowds that 
had come to his aid, he sorely repented having called them. 

“What has happened? — What have they done to you? — 
Who are they?— Where are they?” burst forth from fifty 
voices at once. 

“There’s nobody here now; thank you: go home again.” 

“But who has been here? — Where are they gone? — What 
has happened ?” 
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“Bad people, people who go about by night; but they’re 
gone: go home again: there is no longer anything: another 
time, my children: I thank you for your kindness to me.” So 
saying, he drew back, and shut the window. Some of the crowd 
began to grumble, some to joke, others to curse; some shrugged 
their shoulders and took their departure. .. . 

The melancholy trio continued their walk, the women taking the 
lead, and Renzo behind to act as guard. Lucia clung closely to 
her mother’s arm, kindly and dexterously avoiding the proffered 
assistance of the youth at the difficult passes of this unfrequented 
path; feeling ashamed of herself, even in such troubles, for 
having already been so long and so familiarly alone with him, 
while expecting in a few moments to be his wife. Now that this 
vision had been so sorrowfully dispelled, she repented having 
proceeded thus far; and, amidst so many causes of fear, she 
feared even for her modesty — not such modesty as arises from 
the sad knowledge of evil, but for that which is ignorant of its 
own existence; — like the dread of a child who trembles in the 
dark, he knows not why. 

‘And the house?” suddenly exclaimed Agnese. But however 
important the object might be which extorted this exclamation, 
no one replied, because no one could do so satisfactorily. 
They therefore continued their walk in silence, and, in a little 
while, reached the square before the church of the convent. 

Renzo advanced to the door of the church, and gently pushed 
it open. The moon that entered through the aperture, fell upon 
the pale face and silvery beard of Father Cristoforo, who was 
standing here expecting them; and having seen that no one was 
missing, ‘‘God be praised!” said he, beckoning to them to 
enter. By his side stood another Capuchin, the lay sexton, whom 
he had persuaded, by prayers and arguments, to keep vigil with 
him, to leave the door ajar, and to remain there on guard to 
receive these poor threatened creatures; and it required nothing 
short of the authority of the Father, and of his fame as a saint, 
to persuade the layman to so inconvenient, perilous, and irregu- 
lar a condescension. When they were inside, Father Cristoforo 
very softly shut the door. Then the sexton could no longer con- 
tain himself, and taking the Father aside, whispered in his 
ear: “But Father, Father! at night’... in church ..:. with 
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women ... shut... the rule... but Father!” And he 
shook his head, while thus hesitatingly pronouncing these 
words. Just see! thought Father Cristoforo; if it were a pur- 
sued robber, Friar Fazio would make no difficulty in the world; 
and a poor innocent escaping from the jaws of a wolf... 
“Omnia munda mundis,” added he, turning suddenly to Friar 
Fazio, and forgetting that he did not understand Latin. But 
this forgetfulness was exactly what produced the right effect. 
If the Father had begun to dispute and reason, Friar Fazio would 
not have failed to urge opposing arguments; and no one knows 
how and when the discussion would have come to an end; but 
at the sound of these weighty words of a mysterious signification, 
and so resolutely uttered, it seemed to him that in them must be 
contained the solution of all his doubts. He acquiesced, saying, 
“Very well; you know more about it than I do.” 

“Trust me, then,” replied Father Cristoforo; and by the dim 
light of the lamp burning before the altar, he approached the 
refugees, who stood waiting in suspense, and said to them, ‘My 
children, thank God, who has delivered you from so great a dan- 
ger! Perhaps at this moment. . .” and here he began to ex- 
plain more fully what he had hinted by the little messenger, little 
suspecting that they knew more than he, and supposing that 
Menico had found them quiet in their own house, before the 
arrival of the ruffians. Nobody undeceived him, not even 
Lucia, whose conscience, however, was all the while secretly 
reproaching her for practising such dissimulation with so good a 
man; but it was a night of embarrassment and dissimulation. 

*« After this,” continued he, “‘you must feel, my children, that 
the village is no longer safe for you. It is yours, you were born 
there, and you have done no wrong to any one; but God wills 
itso. It isa trial, my children; bear it with patience and faith, 
without indulging in rancor, and rest assured there will come a 
day when you will think yourselves happy that this has occurred. 
I have thought of a refuge for you, for the present. Soon, I hope, 
you may be able to return in safety to your own house; at any 
rate, God will provide what is best for you; and I assure you, I 
will be careful not to prove unworthy of the favor He hasbestowed 
upon me, in choosing me as His minister, in the service of you, 
His poor, yet loved afflicted ones. You,’’ continued he, turning 
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to the two women, “‘can stay at——. Here you will be far 
enough from every danger, and at the same time not far from your 
ownhome. ‘Thereseek out our convent, ask for the guardian, and 
give him this letter; he will be to you another Father Cristoforo. 
And you, my Renzo, must put yourself in safety from the anger 
of others, and your own. Carry this letter to Father Bonaventura 
da Lodi, in our convent of the Porta Orientale, at Milan. He 
will be a father to you, will give you directions, and find you 
work, till you can return and live more peaceably. Go to the 
shore of the lake, near the mouth of the Bione, a river not far 
from this monastery. Here you will see a boat waiting; say, 
‘Boat!’ It will be asked you ‘For whom?’ And you must 
reply, ‘San Francesco.’ The boat will receive you, and carry 
you to the other side, where you will find a cart, that will take 
you straight to ——.” 

If any one asks how Father Cristoforo had so quickly at his 
disposal these means of transport by land and water, it will show 
that he does not know the influence and power of a Capuchin 
held in reputation as a saint. 

It still remained to decide about the care of the houses. ‘The 
Father received the keys, pledged himself to deliver them to 
whomsoever Renzo and Agnese should name. The latter, in 
delivering up hers, heaved a deep sigh, remembering that, at 
that moment, the house was open that the devil had been there, 
and who knew what remained to be taken care of! 

“Before you go,” said the Father, “let us pray all together that 
the Lord may be with you in this your journey, and forever; 
and, above all, that He may give you strength, and a spirit of love, 
to enable you to desire whatever He has willed.” So saying, he 
knelt down in the middle of the church, and they all followed 
hisexample. After praying a few moments in silence with a low 
but distinct voice, he pronounced these words: ‘‘ We beseech Thee, 
also, for the unhappy person who brought us to this state. We 
should be unworthy of Thy mercy, if we did not, from our hearts, 
implore it for him; he needs it, O Lord! We, in our sorrow, 
have this consolation, that we are in the path where Thou hast 
placed us; we can offer Thee our griefs, and they may become 
our gain. But he is Thine enemy! Alas, wretched man! he is 
striving with Thee! Have mercy on him, O Lord; touch his 
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heart; reconcile him to Thyself, and give him all those good 
things we could desire for ourselves.” 

Rising then in haste, he said, ‘‘Come, my children, you have 
no time to lose; God defend you; His angel go with you; — 
farewell!” And while they set off with that emotion which can- 
not find words, and manifests itself without them, the Father 
added in an agitated tone, “My heart tells me we shall meet 
again soon.” 

Certainly, the heart, to those who listen to it, has always 
_ something to say on what will happen; but what did his heart 
know? Very little, truly, of what had already happened. — 

Without awaiting a reply, Father Cristoforo retired with 
hasty steps; the travelers took their departure; and Father 
Fazio shut the door after them, bidding them farewell with even 
his voice a little faltering. 

The trio slowly made their way to the shore they had been di- 
rected to; there they espied the boat, and exchanging the pass- 
word, stepped in. ‘The waterman, planting one oar on the land, 
pushed off; then took up the other oar, and rowing with both 
hands, pulled out and made towards the opposite beach. Not 
a breath of wind was stirring; the lake lay bright and smooth, 
and would have appeared motionless but for the tremulous and 
gentle undulation of the moonbeams, which gleamed upon it 
from the zenith. No sounds were heard but the muffled and 
slowly measured breaking of the surge upon the pebbly shore, 
the more distant gurgling of the troubled waters dashing among 
the piles of the bridge, and the even plash of the light sculls, as, 
rising with a sharp sound of the dripping blade, and quickly 
plunged again beneath, they cut the azure surface of the lake. 
The waves, divided by the prow, and reuniting behind the little 
bark, tracked out a curling line, which extended itself to the shore. 
The silent travelers, with their faces turned backwards, gazed 
upon the mountains and the country, illumined by the pale light 
of the moon, and diversified here and there with vast shadows. 
They could distinguish the villages, the houses, and the little 
cabins: the palace of Don Rodrigo, with its square tower, rising 
above the group of huts at the base of the promontory, looked 
like a savage standing in the dark, and meditating some evil 
deed, while keeping guard over a company of reclining sleepers. 
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Lucia saw it and shuddered; then drawing her eye along the 
declivity till she reached her native village, she fixed her gaze on . 
its extremity, sought for her own cottage, traced out the thick 
head of the fig-tree which towered above the wall of the court- 
yard, discovered the window of her own room; and, being 
seated in the bottom of the boat, she leaned her elbow on the 
edge, laid her forehead on her arm, as if she were sleeping, and 
wept in secret. 

Farewell, ye mountains, rising from the waters, and pointing 
to the heavens! ye varied summits, familiar to him who has been 
brought up among you, and impressed upon his mind as clearly 
as the countenance of his dearest friends! ye torrents, whose 
murmur he recognizes like the sound of the voices of home! 
ye villages, scattered and glistening on the declivity, like flocks 
of grazing sheep! farewell! How mournful is the step of him 
who, brought up amidst your scenes, is compelled to leave you! 
Even in the imagination of one who willingly departs, attracted 
by the hope of making a fortune elsewhere, the dreams of wealth at 
this moment lose their charms; he wonders he could form such a 
resolution, and would even now turn back, but for the hope of one 
day returning with a rich abundance. As he advances into the 
plain, his eye becomes wearied with its uniform extent; the 
atmosphere feels heavy and lifeless; he sadly and _listlessly 
enters the busy cities, where houses crowded upon houses, and 
streets intersecting streets, seem to take away his breath; and, 
before edifices admired by the stranger, he recalls with restless 
longing the fields of his own country, and the cottage he had long 
ago set his heart upon, and which he resolves to purchase when 
he returns enriched to his own mountains. 

But what must he feel who has never sent a passing wish 
beyond these mountains, who has arranged among them all his 
designs for the future, and is driven far away by an adverse 
power! who, suddenly snatched away from his dearest habits, 
and thwarted in his dearest hopes, leaves these mountains to 
go in search of strangers whom he never desired to know, and is 
unable to look forward to a fixed time of return! 

Farewell! native cottage, where, indulging in unconscious 
thought, one learnt to distinguish from the noise of common foot- 
steps the approach of a tread expected with mysterious timidity ! 
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Farewell! thou cottage, still a stranger, but so often hastily 
glanced at, not without a blush, in passing, in which the mind 
took delight to figure to itself the tranquil and lasting home of a 
wife! Farewell! my church, where the heart was so often 
soothed while chanting the praises of the Lord; where the prepar- 
atory rite of betrothal was performed; where the secret sighing 
of the heart was solemnly blessed and love was inspired, and 
one felt a hallowing influence around; farewell! He who im- 
parted to you such gladness is everywhere; and He never dis- 
turbs the joy of His children, but to prepare them for one more 
certain and durable. 

Of such a nature, if not exactly these, were the reflections of 
Lucia; and not very dissimilar were those of the two other 
wanderers, while the little bark rapidly approached the right 
bank of the Adda. 
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CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, poet and dramatist. Born at Canterbury, 
England, about 1564; died at Deptford, June 1, 1593. Author of the 
tragedies “Life and Death of Dr. Faustus,” “The Jew of Malta,” and 
“Edward II.” 

Marlowe must be forever enrolled with the few great British poets, who, 
dying in youth, yet lived to win a deathless fame, like Keats and Shelley, 
Byron and Burns. Such dramatic authors, critics, and students as Ben 
Jonson, Drayton, Chapman, Lamb, Hazlitt, and Swinburne are agreed that 
Marlowe stood nearer to Shakespeare than any other dramatist of his time. 
He was the first to present plays in blank verse, the Marlowe meter being 
followed by Shakespeare and the principal later dramatists. Marlowe 
wrote the first historical tragedy, ‘‘Edward II.” The style was fixed by 
him. His dramatic production and contributions to the poetry of the world 
were composed within a little more than six years. 


(From ‘‘Doctor FAustus’’) 
Faustus’s Study 
Faustus discovered. 


Faust. Now, Faustus, must 
Thou needs be damn’d, and canst thou not be sav’d. 
What boots it, then, to think of God or heaven? 
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Away with such vain fancies, and despair; 
Despair in God, and trust in Belzebub: 

Now go not backward; no, Faustus, be resolute: 
Why waver’st thou? O, something soundeth in mine ears, 
“ Abjure this magic, turn to God again!” 

Ay, and Faustus will turn to God again. 

To God? he loves thee not; 

The God thou serv’st is thine own appetite, 
Wherein is fix’d the love of Belzebub: 

To him I’ll build an altar and a church, 

And offer lukewarm blood of new-born babes. 


Enter Goop ANGEL and Evit ANGEL. 


G. Ang. Sweet Faustus, leave that execrable art. 
Faust. Contrition, prayer, repentance — what of them? 
G. Ang. O, they are the means to bring thee unto heaven! 
E. Ang. Rather illusions, fruits of lunacy, 

That makes men foolish that do trust them most. 
G. Ang. Sweet Faustus, think of heaven and heavenly things. 
E. Ang. No, Faustus; think of honor and of wealth. 

[Exeunt ANGELS. 

Faust. Of wealth! 

Why, the signiory of Emden shall be mine. 

When Mephistophilis shall stand by me, 

What God can hurt thee, Faustus? thou art safe: 

Cast no more doubts. — Come, Mephistophilis, 

And bring glad tidings from great Lucifer; — 

Is’t not midnight ? — come, Mephistophilis, 

Veni, Veni, Mephistophile ! 


Enier MEPHISTOPHILIS. 


Now tell me what says Lucifer, thy lord? 

Meph. That I shall wait on Faustus while he lives, 
So he will buy my service with his soul. 

Faust. Already Faustus hath hazarded that for thee. 

Meph. But, Faustus, thou must bequeath it solemnly, 
And write a deed of gift with thine own blood; 
For that security craves great Lucifer. 
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If thou deny it, I will back to hell. 
Faust. Stay, Mephistophilis, and tell me, what good 
Will my soul do thy lord? 
Meph. Enlarge his kingdom. 
Faust. Is that the reason why he tempts us thus? 
Meph. “Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris.” 
Faust. Why, have you any pain that tortures others? 
Meph. As great as have the human souls of men. 
But tell me, Faustus, shall I have thy soul? 
And I will be thy slave, and wait on thee, 
And give thee more than thou hast wit to ask. 
Faust. Aye, Mephistophilis, I give it thee. 
Meph. ‘Then, Faustus, stab thine arm courageously, 
And bind thy soul, that at some certain day 
Great Lucifer may claim it as his own; 
And then be thou as great as Lucifer. 
Faust. (stabbing his arm). Lo, Mephistophilis, for love of 
thee, 
I cut mine arm, and with my proper blood 
Assure my soul to be great Lucifer’s, 
Chief lord and regent of perpetual night! 
View here the blood that trickles from mine arm, 
And let it be propitious for my wish. 
Meph. But, Faustus, thou must 
Write it in manner of a deed of gift. 
Faust. Aye, so Iwill. (Writes.) But Mephistophilis, 
My blood congeals, and I can write no more. 
Meph. Vil fetch thee fire to dissolve it straight. [Exit 
Faust. What might the staying of my blood portend? 
Is it unwilling I should write this bill? 
Why streams it not, that I may write afresh? 
“Faustus gives to thee his soul’’: ah, there it stay’d! 
Why shouldst thou not? is not thy soul thine own? 
Then write again, “ Faustus gives to thee his soul.” 


Reénter MEPHISTOPHILIS with a chafer of coals. 


Meph. Here’s fire; come, Faustus, set it on. 
Faust. So, now the blood begins to clear again; 
Now will I make an end immediately. [Writes. 
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Meph. O, what will not I do to obtain his soul? [Aside. 
Faust. Consummatum est; this bill is ended, 

And Faustus hath bequeathed his soul to Lucifer. 

But what is this inscription on mine arm? 

“Homo, fuge!’? Whither should I fly? 

If unto God, he’ll throw me down to hell. 

My senses are deceiv’d; here’s nothing writ: — 

I see it plain; here in this place is writ, 

“Homo, fuge!’’? Yet shall not Faustus fly. 
Meph. Vl fetch him somewhat to delight his mind. 

[ Aside, and then exit. 


Enter WAGNER. 


Wag. I think my master means to die shortly, 
For he hath given to me all his goods: 
And yet, methinketh, if that death were near, 
He would not banquet, and carouse, and swill 
Amongst the students, as even now he doth, 
Who are at supper with such belly-cheer 
As Wagner ne’er beheld in all his life. 
See, where they come! belike the feast is ended. 


Enter Faustus with two or three SCHOLARS, and MEPHISTOPHILIS. 


First Schol. Master Doctor Faustus, since our conference 
about fair ladies, which was the beautiful’st in all the 
world, we have determined with ourselves that Helen of 
Greece was the admirablest lady that ever lived: therefore, 
Master Doctor, if you will do us that favor, as to let us 
see that peerless dame of Greece, whom all the world 
admires for majesty, we should think ourselves much 
beholding unto you. 

Faust. Gentlemen, 

For that I know your friendship is unfeign’d, 
And Faustus’ custom is not to deny 

The just requests of those that wish him well, 
You shall behold that peerless dame of Greece, 
No otherways for pomp and majesty 

Than when Sir Paris cross’d the seas with her, 
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And brought the spoils to rich Dardania. 
Be silent, then, for danger is in words. 
[Music sounds, and Helen passeth over the stage. 
Third Schol. Too simple is my wit to tell her praise, 
Whom all the world admires for majesty. 
Sec. Schol. No marvel though the angry Greeks pursued 
With ten years’ war the rape of such a queen, 
Whose heavenly beauty passeth all compare. 
First Schol. Since we have seen the pride of Nature’s works, 
And only paragon of excellence, 
Let us depart; and for this glorious deed 
Happy and blest be Faustus evermore! 
Faust. Gentlemen, farewell: the same I wish to you. 
[Exeunt SCHOLARS and WAGNER. 


Enter an OLD MAN. 


Old Man. O gentle Faustus, leave this damnéd art, 
This magic, that will charm thy soul to hell, 
And quite bereave thee of salvation. 

Though thou hast now offended like a man, 
Do not perséver in it like a devil; 

Yet, yet, thou hast an amiable soul, 

If sin by custom grow not into nature: 
Then, Faustus, will repentance come too late, 
Then thou art banish’d from the sight of heaven; 
No mortal can express the pains of hell. 

It may be this my exhortation 

Seems harsh and all unpleasant; let it not, 
For, gentle son, I speak it not in wrath, 

Or envy of thee, but in tender love, 

And pity of thy future misery. 

And so have hope, that this my kind rebuke, 
Checking thy body, may amend thy soul. 

Faust. Where art thou, Faustus? wretch, what hast thou done? 
Damn’d art thou, Faustus, damn’d; despair and die! 
Hell calls for right, and with a roaring voice 
Says, “Faustus, come; thine hour is almost come”’; 
And Faustus now will come to do thee right. 

[MEPHISTOPHILIS gives him a dagger. 
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Old Man. Ah, stay, good Faustus, stay thy desperate 
steps ! 
I see an angel hovers o’er thy head, 
And, with a vial full of precious grace, 
Offers to pour the same into thy soul: 
Then call for mercy, and avoid despair. 
Faust. Ah, my sweet friend, I feel 
Thy words to comfort my distresséd soul! 
Leave me awhile to ponder on my sins. 
Old Man. I go, sweet Faustus; but with heavy cheer, 
Fearing the ruin of thy hopeless soul. [Exit 
Faust. Accurséd Faustus, where is mercy now? 
I do repent; and yet I do despair: 
Hell strives with grace for.conquest in my breast: 
What shall I do to shun the snares of death? 
Meph. Thou traitor, Faustus, I arrest thy soul 
For disobedience to my sovereign lord: 
Revolt, or I’ll in piecemeal tear thy flesh. 
Faust. Sweet Mephistophilis, entreat thy lord 
To pardon my unjust presumption, 
And with my blood again I will confirm 
My former vow I made to Lucifer. 
Meph. Do it, then, quickly, with unfeignéd heart, . 
Lest great danger do attend thy drift. 
Faust. Torment, sweet friend, that base and crooked age, 
That durst dissuade me from thy Lucifer, 
With greatest torments that our hell affords. 
Meph. His faith is great; I cannot touch his soul; 
But what I may afflict his body with 
I will attempt, which is but little worth. 
» Faust. One thing, good servant, let me crave of thee, 
To glut the longing of my heart’s desire, — 
That I might have unto my paramour 
That heavenly Helen which I saw of late 
Whose sweet embracings may extinguish clean 
These thoughts that do dissuade me from my vow, 
And keep mine oath I made to Lucifer. 
Meph. Faustus, this, or what else thou shalt desire, 
Shall be perform’d in twinkling of an eye. 
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Reénier Helen (passing over the stage between two Cupids). 


Faust. Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? — 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. — 
| Kisses: her. 
Her lips suck forth my soul: see where it flees ! — 
Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again, 
Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips, 
And all is dross that is not Helena. 
I will be Paris, and for love of thee, 
Instead of Troy, shall Wittenberg be sack’d; 
And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 
And wear thy colors on my pluméd crest; 
Yes, I will wound Achilles in the heel, 
And then return to Helen for a kiss, 
O, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars; 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appear’d to hapless Semele; 
More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa’s azured arms; 
And none but thou shalt be my paramour! [Exeunt. 


Enter the OLD MAN. 


Old Man. Accurséd Faustus, miserable man, 
That from thy soul exclud’st the grace of Heaven, 
And fly’st the throne of his tribunal-seat! 


Enter Devils. 


Satan begins to sift me with his pride: 
As in this furnace God shall try my faith, 
My faith, vile hell, shall triumph over thee. 
Ambitious fiends, see how the heavens smile 
At your repulse, and laugh your state to scorn! 
Hence, hell! for hence I fly unto my God. 
[Exeunt, — on one side Devils, on the other OLD MAN. 
orate 
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Enier Faustus and SCHOLARS. 


Faust. Ah, gentlemen! 

First Schol. What ails Faustus? 

Faust. Ah, my sweet chamber-fellow, had I lived with thee, 
then had I lived still! but now I die eternally. Look, 
comes he not? comes he not? 

Sec. Schol. What means Faustus ? 

Third Schol. Belike he is grown into some sickness by being 
over solitary. 

First Schol. Tf it be so, we’ll have physicians to cure him. — 
*Tis but a surfeit; never fear, man. 

Faust. A surfeit of deadly sin, that hath damned both body 
and soul. 

Sec. Schol. Yet, Faustus, look up to heaven; remember God’s 
mercies are infinite. 

Faust. But Faustus’ offense can ne’er be pardoned; the ser- 
pent that tempted Eve may be saved, but not Faustus. 
Ah, gentlemen, hear me with patience, and tremble not at 
my speeches! Though my heart pants and quivers to re- 
member that I have been a student here these thirty years, 
O, would I had never seen Wittenberg, never read book! 
and what wonders I have done, all Germany can witness, 
yea, all the world; for which Faustus hath lost both 
Germany and the world; yea, heaven itself, heaven, the 
seat of God, the throne of the blessed, the kingdom 
of joy; and must remain in hell forever, — hell, ah, hell 
forever! Sweet friends, what shall become of Faustus, 
being in hell forever? 

Third Schol. Yet, Faustus, call on God. 

Faust. On God, whom Faustus hath abjured! on God, whom 
Faustus hath blasphemed! Ah, my God, I would weep! 
but the devil draws in my tears. Gush forth blood, in- 
stead of tears! yea, life and soul — O, he stays my tongue! 
I would lift up my hands; but see, they hold them, they 
hold them! 

All. Who, Faustus ? 

Faust. Lucifer and Mephistophilis. Ah, gentlemen, I gave 
them my soul for my cunning! 
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All. God forbid! 

Faust. God forbade it, indeed; but Faustus hath done it: 
for vain pleasure of twenty-four years hath Faustus lost 
eternal joy and felicity. J writ them a bill with mine own 
blood: the date is expired; the time will come, and he will 
fetch me. 

First Schol. Why did not Faustus tell us of this before, that 
divines might have prayed for thee? 

Faust. Oft have I thought to have done so; but the devil 
threatened to tear me in pieces, if I named God; to fetch 
both body and soul, if I once gave ear to divinity: and 
now ’tis too late. Gentlemen, away, lest you perish with 
me. 

Sec. Schol. O, what shall we do to save Faustus? 

Faust. Talk not of me, but save yourselves, and depart. 

Third Schol. God will strengthen me; I will stay with Faustus. 

First Schol. Tempt not God, sweet friend; but let us into the 
next room, and there pray for him. 

Faust. Aye, pray for me, pray for me; and what noise soever 
ye hear, come not unto me, for nothing can rescue me. 

Sec. Schol. Pray thou, and we will pray that God may have 
mercy upon thee. 

Faust. Gentlemen, farewell: if I live till morning, I’ll visit 
you; if not, Faustus is gone to hell. 

All. Faustus, farewell. 

[Exeunt ScHotars. — The clock strikes eleven. 

Faust. Ah, Faustus, 

Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 

And then thou must be damn’d perpetually! 

Stand still, you ever moving spheres of heaven, 
That time may cease, and midnight never come; 
Fair Nature’s eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day; or let this hour be but 

A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 

That Faustus may repent and save his soul! 

“‘O lente, lente currite, noctis equi!” 

The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike, 
The devil will come, and Faustus must be damn’d. 
O, I'll leap up to God! — Who pulls me down? — 
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See, see, where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament! 
One drop would save my soul, half a drop: ah, my Christ ! — 
Rend not my heart for naming of my Christ! 
Yet will I call on him: O, spare me, Lucifer ! — 
Where is it now? ’tis gone: and see, where God 
Stretcheth out his arm, and bends his ireful brows! 
Mountains and hills, come, come, and fall on me, 
And hide me from the heavy wrath of God! 
No, no! 
Then will I headlong run into the earth: 
Earth, gape! OO, no, it will not harbor me! 
You stars that reign’d at my nativity, 
Whose influence hath allotted death and hell, 
Now draw up Faustus, like a foggy mist, 
Into the entrails of yon lab’ring clouds, 
That, when you vomit forth into the air, 
My limbs may issue from your smoky mouths, 
So that my soul may but ascend to heaven! 

[The clock strikes the half-hour. 
Ah, half the hour is past! ’twill all be passed anon. 
O God, 
If thou wilt not have mercy on my soul, 
Yet for Christ’s sake, whose blood hath ransom’d me, 
Impose some end to my incessant pain; 
Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years, 
A hundred thousand, and at last be saved! 
No end is limited to damnéd souls! 
Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul? 
Or why is this immortal that thou hast ? 
Ah, Pythagoras’ metempsychosis, were that true, 
This soul should fly from me, and I be changed 
Unto some brutish beast! all beasts are happy, 
For, when they die, : 
Their souls are soon dissolved in elements; 
But mine must live still to be plagued in hell. 
Cursed be the parents that engender’d me! 
No, Faustus, curse thyself, curse Lucifer 
That hath deprived thee of the joys of heaven. 

[The clock strikes twelve. 
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O, it strikes, it strikes! Now, body, turn to air, 
Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell! 
[Thunder and lightning. 
O soul, be changed into little water-drops, 
And fall into the ocean, ne’er be found! 


Enter Devils. 


My God, my God, look not so fierce on me! 
Adders and serpents, let me breathe awhile! 
Ugly hell, gape not! come not, Lucifer! 
Pll burn my books ! — Ah, Mephistophilis ! 
[ Exeunt Devils with Faustus. 


Enter CHORUS. 


Chor. Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, 
And burnéd is Apollo’s laurel-bough, 
That sometime grew within this learnéd man. 
Faustus is gone: regard his hellish fall, 
Whose fiendful fortune may exhort the wise, 
Only to wonder at unlawful things, 
Whose deepness doth entice such forward wits 
To practise more than heavenly power permits. [Exit. 


THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE 


Come live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove, 
That valleys, groves, and hills and fields, 
Woods or steepy mountains yield. 


And we will sit upon the rocks, 
Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks, 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


And I will make thee beds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies; 

A cap of flowers and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle: 
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A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Fair lined slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold: 


A belt of straw and ivy buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs; 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me, and be my love. 


The shepherd swains shall dance and sing, 
For thy delight, each May morning: 

If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 


—otetoo—. 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


Guy pr Maupassant. Born at Chateau de Miromesnil (Seine-Infé- 
rieure), August 5, 1850; died in Paris, July 6, 1893. Author of a score 
of books, among them: “The Sisters Rondoli,” “Tales of Day and Night,” 
“The Left Hand,” “Strong as Death,” ‘Our Heart,” ‘In the Sunshine,” 
“On the Water,” “A Wandering Life.” Of his longer pieces, “Pierre and 
Jean” is the best. 

Maupassant is a consummate literary artist. It would be difficult to 
imagine anything more perfect from an artistic point of view, than the 
best of his short stories. His phrasing is precise, felicitous, and harmonious. 
Flaubert, his teacher, kept him writing tales, poems, and dramas for seven 
years, yet destroying them inexorably every day, as not being sufficiently 
perfect. After this severe discipline, his pupil, with matured work, achieved 
instant celebrity, 

(The following selection, translated by George Burnham Ives, is used by 
permission of G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York, the publishers.) 


THE PIECE OF STRING 


On all the roads about Goderville the peasants and their 
wives were coming towards the town, for it was market-day. 
The men walked at an easy gait, the whole body thrown for- 
ward with every movement of their long crooked legs, misshapen 
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by hard work, by the bearing down on the plow which at the 
same time causes the left shoulder to rise and the figure to slant; 
by the mowing of the grain, which makes one hold his knees 
apart in order to obtain a firm footing; by all the slow and 
laborious tasks of the fields. Their starched blue blouses, 
glossy as if varnished, adorned at the neck and wrists with a bit 
of white stitch-work, puffed out about their bony chests like 
balloons on the point of taking flight, from which protruded a 
head, two arms, and two feet. 

Some of them led a cow or a calf at the end of a rope. And 
their wives, walking behind the beast, lashed it with a branch 
still covered with leaves, to hasten its pace. They carried on 
their arms great baskets, from which heads of chickens or of 
ducks were thrust forth. And they walked with a shorter and 
quicker step than their men, their stiff, lean figures wrapped in 
scanty shawls pinned over their flat breasts, their heads envel- 
oped in a white linen cloth close to the hair, with a cap over all. 

Then a char-d-bancs passed, drawn by a jerky-paced nag, 
with two men seated side by side shaking like jelly, and a woman 
behind, who clung to the side of the vehicle to lessen the rough 
jolting. 

On the square at Goderville there was a crowd, a medley of 
men and beasts. The horns of the cattle, the high hats, with a 
long, hairy nap, of the wealthy peasants, and the head-dresses 
of the peasant women, appeared on the surface of the throng. 
And the sharp, shrill, high-pitched voices formed an incessant, 
uncivilized uproar, over which soared at times a roar of laughter 
from the powerful chest of a sturdy yokel, or the prolonged 
bellow of a cow fastened to the wall of a house. 

There was an all-pervading smell of the stable, of milk, of the 
dunghill, of hay, and of perspiration, — that acrid, disgusting 
odor of man and beast peculiar to country people. 

Master Hauchecorne, of Bréauté, had just arrived at Goder- 
ville, and was walking towards the square, when he saw a bit of 
string on the ground. Master Hauchecorne, economical like 
every true Norman, thought that it was well to pick up every- 
thing that might be of use; and he stooped painfully, for he 
suffered with rheumatism. He took the piece of slender cord 
from the ground, and was about to roll it up carefully, when he 
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saw Master Malandain, the harness-maker, standing in his door- 
way and looking at him. They had formerly had trouble on 
the subject of a halter, and had remained at odds, being both 
inclined to bear malice. Master Hauchecorne felt a sort of 
shame at being seen thus by his enemy, fumbling in the mud for 
a bit of string. He hurriedly concealed his treasure in his 
blouse, then in his breeches’ pocket; then he pretended to look 
on the ground for something else, which he did not find; and 
finally he went on towards the market, his head thrust forward, 
bent double by his pains. 

He lost himself at once in the slow-moving, shouting crowd, 
kept in a state of excitement by the interminable bargaining. 
The peasants felt of the cows, went away, returned, sorely per- 
plexed, always afraid of being cheated, never daring to make up 
their minds, watching the vender’s eye, striving incessantly to 
detect the tricks of the man and the defect in the beast. 

The women, having placed their great baskets at their feet, 
took out their fowls, which lay on the ground, their legs tied to- 
gether, with frightened eyes and scarlet combs. 

They listened to offers, adhered to their prices, short of speech 
and impassive of face; or else, suddenly deciding to accept the 
lower price offered, they would call out to the customer as he 
walked slowly away: 

“All right, Mast’ Anthime. You can have it.” 

Then, little by little, the square became empty, and when the 
Angelus struck midday those who lived too far away to go home 
betook themselves to the various inns. 

At Jourdain’s the common room was full of customers, as. 
the great yard was full of vehicles of every sort — carts, cabrio- 
lets, char-d-bancs, tilburys, unnamable carriages, shapeless, 
patched, with their shafts reaching heavenward like arms, or 
with their noses in the ground and their tails in the air. 

The vast fireplace, full of clear flame, cast an intense heat 
against the backs of the row on the right of the table. Three 
spits were revolving, laden with chickens, pigeons, and legs 
of mutton; and a delectable odor of roast meat, and of gravy 
dripping from the browned skin, came forth from the hearth, 
stirred the guests to merriment, and made their mouths water. 

All the aristocracy of the plow ate there, at Mast’ Jourdain’s, 
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the innkeeper and horse trader —a shrewd rascal who had 
money. 

The dishes passed and were soon emptied, like the jugs of 
yellow cider. Every one told of his affairs, his sales, and his 
purchases. They inquired about the crops. ‘The weather was 
good for green stuffs, but a little wet for wheat. 

Suddenly a drum rolled in the yard, in front of the house. 
In an instant everybody was on his feet, save a few indifferent 
ones; and they all ran to the door and windows, with their 
mouths still full and napkins in hand. 

Having finished his long tattoo, the public crier shouted in a 
jerky voice, making his pauses in the wrong places: — 

“The people of Goderville, and all those present at the market 
are informed that between — nine and ten o’clock this morning 
on the Beuzeville — road, a black leather wallet was lost, con- 
taining five hundred — francs, and business papers. The 
finder is requested to carry it to — the mayor’s office at once, or 
to Master Fortuné Houlbréque of Manneville. A reward of 
twenty francs will be paid.” 

Then he went away. ‘They heard once more in the distance 
the muffled roll of the drum and the indistinct voice of the crier. 

Then they began to talk about the incident, reckoning Master 
Houlbréque’s chance of finding or not finding his wallet. 

And the meal went on. 

They were finishing their coffee when the corporal of gen- 
darmes appeared in the doorway. 

He inquired : — 

“Ts Master Hauchecorne of Bréauté here?” 

Master Hauchecorne, who was seated at the farther end of the 
table, answered : — 

“Here I am.” 

And the corporal added: — 

“Master Hauchecorne, will you be kind enough to go to the 
mayor’s office with me? ‘Monsieur the mayor would like to 
speak to you.” 

The peasant, surprised and disturbed, drank his peta verre at 
one swallow, rose, and even more bent than in the morning, for 
the first steps after each rest were particularly painful, he started 
off, repeating : — 
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“Here I am, here I am.” 

And he followed the brigadier. 

The mayor was waiting for him, seated in an arm-chair. He 
was the local notary, a stout, solemn-faced man, given to pom- 
pous speeches. 

‘Master Hauchecorne,” he said, “‘ you were seen this morning, 
on the Beuzeville road, to pick up the wallet lost by Master 
Houlbréque of Manneville.” 

The rustic, dumfounded, stared at the mayor, already alarmed 
by this suspicion which had fallen upon him, although he failed 
to understand it. 

“T, I —I picked up that wallet?” 

“Yes? you.” 

“On my word of honor, I didn’t ever so much as see it.” 

“You were seen.” 

“They saw me, me? Who was it saw me?” 

“Monsieur. Malandain, the harness-maker.” 

Thereupon the old man remembered and understood; and 
flushing with anger, he cried: — 

“Ah! he saw me, did he, that sneak? He saw me pick up 
this string, look, m’sieu’ mayor.” 

And, fumbling in the depths of his pocket, he produced the 
little piece of cord. 

But the mayor was incredulous and shook his head. 

“You won’t make me believe, Master Hauchecorne, that 
Monsieur Malandain, who is a man deserving of credit, mis- 
took this string for a wallet.” 

The peasant, in a rage, raised his hand, spit to one side to 
pledge his honor, and said: — 

“Tt’s God’s own truth, the sacred truth, all the same, m’sieu’ 
mayor. I say it again, by my soul and my salvation.” 

“After picking it up,” rejoined the mayor, “you hunted a long 
while in the mud, to see if some piece of money hadn’t fallen out.” 

The good man was suffocated with wrath and fear. 

“Tf any one can tell — if any one can tell lies like that, to 
ruin an honest man! If any one can say —” 

To no purpose did he protest; he was not believed. 

He was confronted with Monsieur Malandain, who repeated 
and maintained his declaration. They insulted each other for 
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a whole hour. At his own request, Master Hauchecorne was 
searched. ‘They found nothing on him. At last the mayor, 
being sorely perplexed, discharged him, but warned him that 
he proposed to inform the prosecuting attorney’s office and to 
ask for orders. 

The news had spread. On leaving the mayor’s office, the old 
man was surrounded and questioned with serious or bantering 
curiosity, in which, however, there was no trace of indignation. 
And he began to tell the story of the string. They did not be- 
lieve him. They laughed. 

He went his way, stopping his acquaintances, repeating again 
and again his story and his protestations, showing his pockets 
turned inside out, to prove that he had nothing. 

They said to him: — 

You old rogue, va!” 

And he lost his temper, lashing himself into a rage, feverish 
with excitement, desperate because he was not believed, at a 
loss what to do, and still telling his story. 

Night came. He must needs go home. He started with 
three neighbors, to whom he pointed out the place where he 
had picked up the bit of string: and all the way he talked of his 
misadventure. 

During the evening he made the circuit of the village of 
Bréauté, in order to tell everybody about it. He found none 
but incredulous listeners. 

He was ill over it all night. 

The next afternoon, about one o’clock, Marius Paumelle, a 
farm hand employed by Master Breton, a farmer of Ymauville, 
restored the wallet and its contents to Master Houlbréque of 
Manneville. 

The man claimed that he had found it on the road; but, 
being unable to read, he had carried it home and given it to his 
employer. 

The news soon became known in the neighborhood; Master 
Hauchecorne was informed of it. He started out again at once, 
and began to tell his story, now made complete by the dénoue- 
ment. He was triumphant. 

“What made me feel bad,” he said, ‘“‘was not so much the 
thing itself, you understand, but the lying. There’s nothing 
hurts you so much as being blamed for lying.” 
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All day long he talked of his adventure; he told it on the roads 
to people who passed; at the wine-shop to people who were 
drinking; and after church on the following Sunday. He even 
stopped strangers to tell them about it. His mind was at rest 
now, and yet something embarrassed him, although he could 
not say just what it is. People seemed to laugh while they 
listened to him. They did not seem convinced. He felt as if 
remarks were made behind his back. 

On Tuesday of the next week, he went to market at Goder- 
ville, impelled solely by the longing to tell his story. 

Malandain, standing in his doorway, vias to laugh when he 
saw him coming. Why? 

He accosted a farmer from Criquetot, wh did not let him 
finish, but poked him in the pit of his stomach, and shouted in 
his face: “Go on, you old fox!’”’ ‘Then he turned on his heel. 

Master Hauchecorne was speechless, and more and more 
disturbed. Why did he call him “old fox’? 

When he was seated at the table, in Jourdain’s inn, he set 
about explaining the affair once more. 

A horse trader from Montivilliers called out to him:— 

“Nonsense, nonsense, you old dodger! I know all about 
your string !” 

“But they’ve found the wallet!” faltered Hauchecorne. 

“None of that, old boy; there’s one who finds it, and there’s 
one who carries it back. I don’t know just how you did it, but 
I understand you.” 

The peasant was fairly stunned. He understood at last. He 
was accused of having sent the wallet back by a confederate, 
an accomplice. 

He tried to protest. The whole table began to laugh. 

He could not finish his dinner, but left the inn amid a chorus 
of jeers. 

He returned home, shamefaced cud indignant, sifocsted by 
wrath, by confusion, ‘amd all the more cast down because, with 
his Norman cunning, he was quite capable of doing the thing 
with which he was charged, and even of boasting of it as a shrewd 
trick. He had a confused idea that his innocence was impossible 
to establish, his craftiness being so well known. And he was 
cut to the heart by the injustice of the suspicion. 
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Thereupon he began once more to tell of the adventure, mak- 
ing the story longer each day, adding each time new arguments, 
more forcible protestations, more solemn oaths, which he devised 
and prepared in his hours of solitude, his mind being wholly 
engrossed by the story of the string. The more complicated his 
defense and the more subtle his reasoning, the less he was 
believed: 

“Those are a liar’s reasons,” people said behind his back. 

He realized it; he gnawed his nails, and exhausted himself 
in vain efforts. 

He grew perceptibly thinner. 

Now the jokers asked him to tell the story of The Piece of 
String for their amusement, as a soldier who has seen service is 
asked to tell about his battles. His mind, attacked at its source, 
grew feebler. 

Late in December he took to his bed. 

In the first days of January he died, and in the delirium of 
the death-agony, he protested his innocence, repeating : — 

“A little piece of string — a little piece of string — see, here 
it is, m’sieu’ mayor.” 


JOSEPH MAZZINI 


JosepH Mazzint, one of the most renowned of Italian patriots. Born at 
Genoa, June 28, 1805; died at Pisa, March 10, 1872. Author of complete 
works in eighteen volumes, upon literature and upon public affairs. As a 
patriot, he exerted enormous influence in the formation of a new and united 
Italy. 

His name must be forever connected with the cause of national freedom. 
The attributes of his personal character were expressed in the motto he 
devised for Italian patriots, ‘God and the People.” 


“That he is dead the sons of kings are glad, 
And in their beds the tyrants sounder sleep.” 
(From ‘‘FAITH AND THE FUTURE”) 


FAITH requires an aim capable of embracing life as a whole, 
of concentrating all its manifestations, of directing its various 
modes of activity, or of repressing them all in favor of one 
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alone. It requires an earnest, unalterable conviction that that 
aim will be realized; a profound belief in a mission, and the 
obligation to fulfil it; and the consciousness of a supreme 
power watching over the path of the faithful towards its accom- 
plishment. These elements are indispensable to faith; and 
where any one of these is wanting, we shall have sects, schools, 
political parties, but no faith; no constant hourly sacrifice for 
the sake of a great religious idea. 

Now we have no definite religious idea, no profound belief 
in an obligation entailed by a mission, no consciousness of a 
supreme protecting power. Our actual apostolate is a mere 
analytical opposition; our weapons are interests, and our chief 
instrument of action is a theory of rights. We are, all of us, 
notwithstanding our sublime presentiments, the sons of rebellion. 
We advance, like renegades, without a God, without a law, 
without a banner to lead us towards the future. Our former 
aim has vanished from our view; the new, dimly seen for an 
instant, is effaced by that doctrine of rights which alone directs 
our labors. We make of the individual both the means and the 
aim. We talk of Humanity — a formula essentially religious — 
and banish religion from our work. We talk of synthesis 
and yet neglect the most powerful and active element of human 
existence. Bold enough to be undaunted by the dream of the 
material unity of Europe, we thoughtlessly destroy its moral 
unity by failing to recognize the primary condition of all asso- 
ciation, — uniformity of sanction and belief. And it is amidst 
such contradictions that we pretend to renew a world. 


Right is the faith of the individual. Duty is the common 
collective faith. Right can but organize resistance: it may 
destroy, it cannot found. Duty builds up, associates, and 
unites; it is derived from a general law, whereas Right is derived 
only from human will. There is nothing therefore to forbid 
a struggle against Right: any individual may rebel against any 
right in another which is injurious to him; and the sole judge 
left between the adversaries is Force; and such, in fact, has 
frequently been the answer which societies based upon right 
have given to their opponents. 


Societies based upon Duty would not be compelled to have 
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recourse to force; duty, once admitted as the rule, excludes the 
possibility of struggle; and by rendering the individual subject 
to the general aim, it cuts at the very root of those evils which 
Right is unable to prevent, and only affects to cure. Moreover 
progress is not a necessary result of the doctrine of Right, it 
merely admits it as a fact. The exercise of rights being of 
necessity limited by capacity, progress is abandoned to the 
arbitrary rule of an unregulated and aimless liberty. 

The doctrine of Rights puts an end to sacrifice, and cancels 
martyrdom from the world: in every theory of individual 
rights, interests become the governing and motive power, and 
martyrdom an absurdity, for what interest can endure beyond 
the tomb? Yet, how often has martyrdom been the initiation 
of progress, the baptism of a world! 


Faith, which is intellect, energy, and love, will put an end 
to the discords existing in a society which has neither church nor 
leaders; which invokes a new world, but forgets to ask its 
secret, its Word, from God. 

With faith will revive poetry, rendered fruitful by the breath 
of God, and by a holy creed. Poetry, exiled now from a world 
of prey to anarchy; poetry, the flower of the angels, nourished 
by the blood of martyrs, and watered by the tears of mothers, 
blossoming often among ruins, but ever colored by the rays of 
dawn; poetry, a language prophetic of Humanity, European 
in essence, and national in form, will make known to us the 
fatherland of all the nations hitherto; translate the religious 
and social synthesis through art, and render still lovelier by its 
light, Woman, an angel, fallen, it is true, but yet nearer heaven 
than we, and hasten her redemption by restoring her to her 
mission of inspiration, prayer, and pity, so divinely symbolized 
by Christianity in Mary. 


The soul of man had fled: the senses reigned alone. The 
multitude demanded bread and the sports of the circus. Philos- 
ophy had sunk first into scepticism, then into epicureanism, then 
into subtlety and words. Poetry was transformed into satire. 

Yet there were moments when men were terror-struck at 
the solitude around them, and trembled at their isolation. They 
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ran to embrace the cold and naked statues of their once-vener- 
ated gods; to implore of them a spark of moral life, a ray of 
faith, even an illusion! They departed, their prayers unheard, 
with despair in their hearts and blasphemy upon their lips. 
Such were the times; they resembled our own. 

Yet this was not the death agony of the world. It was the 
conclusion of one evolution of the world which had reached 
its ultimate expression. A great epoch was exhausted, and 
passing away to give place to another, the first utterances of 
which had already been heard in the north, and which awaited 
but the Initiator, to be revealed. 

He came. The soul the most full of love, the most sacredly 
virtuous, the most deeply inspired by God and the future, that 
men have yet seen on earth: Jesus. He bent over the corpse 
of the dead world, and whispered a word of faith. Over the 
clay that had lost all of man but the movement and the form, 
he uttered words until then unknown, Love, Sacrifice, a heav- 
enly origin. And the dead arose. A new life circulated 
through the clay, which philosophy had tried in vain to reani- 
mate. From that corpse arose the Christian world, the world 
of liberty and equality. From that clay arose the true Man, 
the image of God, the precursor of Humanity. 
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HERMAN MELVILLE 


HERMAN MELVILLE, an American novelist and traveler. Born in New 
York, August 1, 1819; died September 28, 1891. Author of “Typee,” 
“Omoo,” ‘White Jacket,” ‘‘Moby Dick,” and other stories. 


(From ‘‘TyYPrE’’) 


THE SOCIAL CONDITION AND GENERAL CHARACTER OF 
THE TYPEES 


THERE seemed to be no rogues of any kind in Typee. In 
the darkest nights the natives slept securely, with all their 
worldly wealth around them, in houses the doors of which 
were never fastened. ‘The disquieting ideas of theft or assassi- 
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nation never disturbed them. Each islander reposed beneath 
his own palmetto-thatching, or sat under his own breadfruit 
tree, with none to molest or alarm him. There was not a pad- 
lock in the valley, nor anything that answered the purpose of 
one: still there was no community of goods. This long spear, 
so elegantly carved and highly polished, belongs to Warmoonoo 
— it is far handsomer than the one which. old Marheyo so 
greatly prizes — it is the most valuable article belonging to its 
owner. And yet I have seen it leaning against a cocoanut 
tree in the grove, and there it was found when sought for. 
Here is a sperm-whale tooth, graven all over with cunning 
devices — it is the property of Karluna. It is the most precious 
of the damsel’s ornaments. In her estimation, its price is far 
above rubies; and yet there hangs the dental jewel, by its cord 
of braided bark, in the girl’s house, which is far back in the 
valley; the door is left open, and all the inmates have gone off 
to bathe in the stream. 

So much for the respect in which such matters are held in 
Typee. As to the land of the valley, whether it was the joint 
property of its inhabitants, or whether it was parceled out 
among a certain number of landed proprietors, whé allowed 
everybody to roam over it as much as they pleased, I never 
could ascertain. At any rate, musty parchments and title- 
deeds there were none in the island; and I am half inclined to 
believe that its inhabitants hold their broad valleys in fee simple 
from nature herself. 

Yesterday I saw Kory-Kory hie him away, armed with a 
long pole, with which, standing on the ground, he knocked 
down the fruit from the topmost boughs of the trees, and brought 
them home in his basket of cocoanut leaves. To-day I see an 
islander, whom I know to reside in a distant part of the valley, 
doing the selfsame thing. On the sloping bank of the stream 
were a number of banana trees. I have often seen a score or 
two of young people making a merry foray on the great golden 
clusters, and bearing them off, one after another, to different 
parts of the vale, shouting and tramping as they went. No 
churlish old curmudgeon could have been the owner of that 
grove of breadfruit trees, or of these gloriously yellow bunches 
of bananas. 

IX.— 5 
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From what I have said, it will be perceived that there is a 
vast difference between “personal property’ and “‘real estate” 
in the valley of Typee. Some individuals, of course, are more 
wealthy than others. For example: the ridge-pole of Mar- 
heyo’s house bends under the weight of many a huge packet of 
tappa; his long couch is laid with mats placed one upon the 
other seven deep. Outside, Tinor has ranged along in her 
bamboo cupboard — or whatever the place may be called — 
goodly array of calabashes and wooden trenchers. Now, the 
house just beyond the grove, and next to Marheyo’s, occupied 
by Ruaruga, is not quite so well furnished. There are only 
three moderate-sized packages swinging overhead; there are 
only two layers of mats beneath; and the calabashes and 
trenchers are not so numerous, nor so tastefully stained and 
carved. But then, Ruaruga has a house — not so pretty a one, 
to be sure — but just as commodious as Marheyo’s; and, I 
suppose, if he wished to vie with his neighbor’s establishment, 
he could do so with very little trouble. These, in short, con- 
stitute the chief differences perceivable in the relative wealth of 
the people in Typee. 


TATTOO AND TABOO 


In one of my strolls with Kory-Kory, in passing along the 
border of a thick growth of bushes, my attention was arrested 
by a singular noise. On entering the thicket, I witnessed for 
the first time the operation of tattooing as performed by these 
islanders. 

I beheld a man extended flat upon his back on the ground, 
and, despite the forced composure of his countenance, it was 
evident that he was suffering agony. His tormentor bent over 
him, working away for all the world like a stone-cutter with 
mallet and chisel. In one hand he held a short, slender stick, 
pointed with a shark’s tooth, on the upright end of which he 
tapped with a small hammer-like piece of wood, thus punctur- 
ing the skin, and charging it with the coloring matter in which 
the instrument was dipped. A cocoanut shell containing this 
fluid was placed upon the ground. It is prepared by mixing 
with a vegetable juice the ashes of the “armor,” or candlenut, 
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always preserved for the purpose. Beside the savage, and 
spread out upon a piece of soiled tappa, were a great number 
of curious black-looking little implements of bone and wood, 
used in the various divisions of his art. A few terminated in 
a single fine point, and, like very delicate pencils, were em- 
ployed in giving the finishing touches, or in operating upon the 
more sensitive portions of the body, as was the case in the 
present instance. Others presented several points distributed 
in a line, somewhat resembling the teeth of a saw. These 
were employed in the coarser parts of the work, and particularly 
in pricking in straight marks. Some presented their points 
disposed in small figures, and being placed upon the body, 
were, by a single blow of the hammer, made to leave their in- 
delible impression. I observed a few, the handles of which 
were mysteriously curved, as if intended to be introduced into 
the orifice of the ear, with a view perhaps of beating the tattoo 
upon the tympanum. Altogether, the sight of these strange 
instruments recalled to mind that display of cruel-looking 
mother-of-pearl-handled things which one sees in their velvet- 
lined cases at the elbow of a dentist. 

The artist was not at this time engaged on an original sketch, 
his subject being a venerable savage, whose tattooing had be- 
come somewhat faded with age and needed a few repairs, and 
accordingly he was merely employed in touching up the works 
of some of the old masters of the Typee school, as delineated 
upon the human canvas before him. The parts operated upon 
were the eyelids, where a longitudinal streak, like the one 
which adorned Kory-Kory, crossed the countenance of the 
victim. 

In spite of all the efforts of the poor old man, sundry twitch- 
ings and screwings of the muscles of the face denoted the ex- 
quisite sensibility of these shutters to the windows of his soul, 
which he was now having repainted. But the artist, with a 
heart as callous as that of an army surgeon, continued his per- 
formance, enlivening his labors with a wild chant, tapping away 
the while as merrily as a woodpecker. 

So deeply engaged was he in his work, that he had not ob- 
served our approach, until, after having enjoyed an unmolested 
view of the operation, I chose to attract his attention. As 
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soon as he perceived me, supposing that I sought him in his 
professional capacity, he seized hold of me in a paroxysm of 
delight, and was all eagerness to begin the work. When, how- 
ever, I gave him to understand that he had altogether mistaken 
my views, nothing could exceed his grief and disappointment. 
But recovering from this, he seemed determined not to credit 
my assertion, and grasping his implements, he flourished them 
about in fearful vicinity to my face, going through an imaginary 
performance of his art, and every moment bursting into some 
admiring exclamation at the beauty of his designs. 

Horrified at the bare thought of being rendered hideous for 
life if the wretch were to execute his purpose upon me, I struggled 
to get away from him, while Kory-Kory, turning traitor, stood 
by, and besought me to comply with the outrageous request. 
On my reiterated refusals the excited artist got half beside 
himself, and was overwhelmed with sorrow at losing so noble 
an opportunity-of distinguishing himself in his profession. 

The idea of ingrafting his tattooing upon my white skin 
filled him with all a painter’s enthusiasm: again and again he 
gazed into my countenance, and every fresh glimpse seemed to 
add to the vehemence of his ambition. Not knowing to what 
extremities he might proceed, and shuddering at the ruin he 
might inflict upon my figurehead, I now endeavored to draw 
off his attention from it, and holding out my arm in a fit of 
desperation, signed to him to commence operations. But he 
rejected the compromise indignantly, and still continued his 
attack on my face, as though nothing short of that would satisfy 
him. When his forefinger swept across my features, in laying 
out the borders of those parallel bands which were to encircle 
my countenance, the flesh fairly crawled upon my bones. At 
last, half wild with terror and indignation, I succeeded in 
breaking away from the three savages, and fled towards old 
Marheyo’s house, pursued by the indomitable artist, who ran 
after me, implements in hand. Kory-Kory, however, at last 
interfered, and drew him off from the chase. 

This incident opened my eyes to a new danger;» and I now 
felt convinced that in some luckless hour I should be disfigured 
in such a manner as never more to have the face to return to 
my countrymen, even should an opportunity offer. 
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These apprehensions were greatly increased by the desire 
which King Mehevi and several of the inferior chiefs now mani- 
fested that I should be tattooed. The pleasure of the king 
was first signified to me some three days after my casual en- 
counter with Karky the artist. Heavens! what imprecations I 
showered upon that Karky. Doubtless he had plotted a con- 
spiracy against me and my countenance, and would never rest 
until his diabolical purpose wa’s accomplished. Several times I 
met him in various parts of the valley, and, invariably, when- 
ever he descried me, he came running after me with his mallet 
and chisel, flourishing them about my face as if he longed to 
begin. What an object he would have made of me! 

When the king first expressed his wish to me, I made known 
to him my utter abhorrence of the measure, and worked myself 
into such a state of excitement, that he absolutely stared at me 
in amazement. It evidently surpassed his majesty’s compre- 
hension how any sober-minded and sensible individual could 
entertain the least possible objection to so beautifying an 
operation. 

Soon afterwards he repeated his suggestion, and meeting 
with a like repulse, showed some symptoms of displeasure at 
my obduracy. On his a third time renewing his request, I 
plainly perceived that something must be done, or my visage 
was ruined forever; I therefore screwed up my courage to the 
sticking point, and declared my willingness to have both arms 
tattooed from just above the wrist to the shoulder. His majesty 
was greatly pleased at the proposition, and I was congratulat- 
ing myself with having thus compromised the matter, when he 
intimated that as a thing of course my face was first to undergo 
the operation. I was fairly driven to despair; nothing but the 
utter ruin of my “face divine,” as the poets call it, would, I 
perceived, satisfy the inexorable Mehevi and his chiefs, or 
rather that infernal Karky, for he was at the bottom of it all. 

The only consolation ‘afforded me was a choice of patterns: 
I was at perfect liberty to have my face spanned by three hori- 
zontal bars; after the fashion of my serving-man’s; or to have 
as many oblique stripes slanting across it: or if, like a true 
courtier, I chose to model my style on that of royalty, I might 
wear a sort of freemason badge upon my countenance in the 
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shape of a mystic triangle. However, I would have none of 
these, though the king most earnestly impressed upon my mind 
that my choice was wholly unrestricted. At last, seeing my un- 
conquerable repugnance, he ceased to importune me. 

But not so some other of the savages. Hardly a day passed 
but I was subjected to their annoying requests, until at last my 
existence became a burden to me; the pleasures I had previously 
enjoyed no longer afforded me delight, and all my former desire 
to escape from the valley now revived with additional force. 

A fact which I soon afterwards learned augmented my appre- 
hension. The whole system of tattooing was, I found, connected 
with their religion ; “and it was evident, therefore, that they were 
resolved to make a convert of me. 

In the decoration of the chiefs, it seems to be necessary to 
exercise the most elaborate penciling; while some of the in- 
ferior natives looked as if they had been daubed over indis- 
criminately with a house-painter’s brush. I remember one 
fellow who prided himself hugely upon a great oblong patch, 
placed high upon his back, and who always reminded me of a 
man with a blister of Spanish flies stuck between his shoulders. 
Another whom I frequently met had the hollow of his eyes 
tattooed in two regular squares, and his visual organs being 
remarkably brilliant, they gleamed forth from out this setting 
like a couple of diamonds inserted in ebony. 

Although convinced that tattooing was a religious observance, 
still the nature of the connection between it and the superstitious 
idolatry of the people was a point upon which I could never 
obtain any information. Like the still more important system 
of the “Taboo,” it always appeared inexplicable to me. 

There is a marked similarity, almost an identity, between 
the religious institutions of most of the Polynesian islands, and 
in all exists the mysterious “Taboo,” restricted in its uses to a 
greater or less extent. - So strange and complex in its arrange- 
ments is this remarkable system, that I have in several cases 
met with individuals who, after residing for years among the 
islands in the Pacific, and acquiring a considerable knowledge 
of the language, have nevertheless been altogether unable to 
give any satisfactory account of its operations. Situated as I 
was in the Typee valley, I perceived every hour the effects of 
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this all-controlling power, without in the least comprehending 
it. Those effects were, indeed, widespread and universal, per- 
vading the most important as well as the minutest transactions 
of life. The savage, in short, lives in the continual observance 
of its dictates, which guide and control every action of his being. 

For several days after entering the valley I had been saluted 
at least fifty times in the twenty-four hours with the talismanic 
word “Taboo” shrieked in my ears, at some gross violation of 
its provisions, of which I had unconsciously been guilty. The 
day after our arrival I happened to hand some tobacco to Toby 
over the head of a native who sat between us. He started up, 
as if stung by an adder; while the whole company, manifesting 
an equal degree of horror, simultaneously screamed out ‘‘Ta- 
boo!’ I never again perpetrated a similar piece of ill manners, 
which, indeed, was forbidden by the canons of good breeding, 
as well as by the mandates of the taboo. But it was not always 
so easy to perceive wherein you had contravened the spirit of 
this institution. I was many times called to order, if I may 
use the phrase, when I could not for the life of me conjecture 
what particular offense I had committed. 

One day I was strolling through a secluded portion of the 
valley, and hearing the musical sound of the cloth mallet at a 
little distance, I turned down a path that conducted me in a 
few moments to a house where there were some half-dozen girls 
employed in making tappa. This was an operation I had fre- 
quently witnessed, and had handled the bark in all the various 
stages of its preparation. On the present occasion the females 
were intent upon their occupation, and after looking up and 
talking gaily to me for a few moments, they resumed their 
employment. I regarded them for awhile in silence, and then, 
carelessly picking up a handful of the material that lay around, 
proceeded unconsciously to pick it apart. While thus engaged, 
I was suddenly startled by a scream, like that of a whole board- 
ing-school of young ladies just on the point of going into hysterics. 
Leaping up with the idea of seeing a score of Happar warriors 
about to perform anew the Sabine atrocity, I found myself con- 
fronted by the company of girls, who, having dropped their 
work, stood before me with starting eyes, swelling bosoms, and 
fingers pointed in horror towards me. 
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Thinking that some venomous reptile must be concealed in © 
the bark which I held in my hand, I began cautiously to sepa- 
rate and examine it. Whilst I did so the horrified girls re- 
doubled their shrieks. Their wild cries and frightened motions 
actually alarmed me, and throwing down the tappa, I was 
about to rush from the house, when in the same instant their 
clamors ceased, and one of them, seizing me by the arm, pointed 
to the broken fibers that had just fallen from my grasp, and 
screamed in my ears the fatal word ‘‘ Taboo !” 

I subsequently found out that the fabric they were engaged 
in making was of a peculiar kind, destined to be worn on the 
heads of the females, and through every stage of its manufacture 
was guarded by a vigorous taboo, which interdicted the whole 
masculine gender from even so much as touching it. 

Frequently in walking through the groves I observed bread- 
fruit and cocoanut trees, with a wreath of leaves twined in a 
peculiar fashion about their trunks. This was the mark of 
the taboo. The trees themselves, their fruit, and even the 
shadows they cast upon the ground, were consecrated by its 
presence. In the same way a pipe, which the king had be- 
stowed upon me, was rendered sacred in the eyes of the natives, 
none of whom could I ever prevail upon to smoke from it. 
The bowl was encircled by a woven band of grass, somewhat 
resembling those Turks’ heads occasionally worked in the 
handles of our whip-stalks. 

A similar badge was once braided about my wrist by the 
royal hand of Mehevi himself, who, as soon as he had con- 
cluded the operation, pronounced me “Taboo.” This oc- 
curred shortly after Toby’s disappearance; and were it not 
that from the first moment I had entered the valley the natives 
had treated me with uniform kindness, I should have supposed 
that their conduct afterwards was to be ascribed to the fact 
that I received this sacred investiture. 
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(From “‘THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT’’) 


THE STORY OF NOORNA BIN NOORKA, THE GENIE KARAZ, 
AND THE PRINCESS OF OOLB 


Know, that when I was a babe, I lay on my mother’s bosom 
in the wilderness, and it was the bosom of death. Surely, I 
slept and smiled, and dreamed the infant’s dream, and knew 
' not the coldness of the thing I touched. So, were we even 
as two dead creatures lying there; but life was in me, and I 
awoke with hunger at the time of feeding, and turned to my 
mother, and put up my little mouth to her for nourishment, 
and sucked her, but nothing came. So,I cried, and commenced 
chiding her, and after a while it was as decreed, that certain 
horsemen of a troop passing through the wilderness beheld me, 
and seeing my distress and the helpless being I was, their hearts 
were stirred, and they were mindful of what the poet says con- 
cerning succor given to the poor, helpless, and innocent of this 
world, and took me up, and mixed for me camel’s milk and 
water from the bags, and comforted me, and bore me with 
them, after they had paid funeral rites to the body of my mother. 

Now, the rosebud showeth if the rose-tree be of the wilds 
or of the garden, and the chief of that troop seeing me born 
to the uses of gentleness, carried me in his arms with him to 
his wife, and persuaded her that was childless to make me the 
child of their adoption. So I abode with them during the period 
of infancy and childhood, caressed and cared for, as is said: — 

‘The flower a stranger’s hand may gather, 
Strikes root into the stranger’s breast; 


Affection is our mother, father, 
Friend, and of cherishers the best.” 
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And I loved them as their own child, witting not but that I 
was their child, till on a day while I played among some 
children of my years, the daughter of the King of Oolb passed 
by us on a mule, with her slaves and drawn swords, and called 
to me, “Thou little castaway !’’ and had me brought to her, 
and peered upon my face in a manner that frightened me, for 
I was young. Then she put me down from the neck of her 
mule where she had seated me, saying, “‘ Child of a dead mother 
and a runaway father, what need I fear from thy like, and the 
dreams of a love-sick Genie?’”’ So she departed, but I forgot 
not her words, and dwelt upon them, and grew fevered with 
them, and drooped. Now, when he saw my bloom of health 
gone, heaviness on my feet, the light hollowed from my eyes, 
my benefactor, Ravaloke — he that I had thought my father 
— took me between his knees, and asked me what it was and 
the cause of my ailing; and I told him. 

Then, said he, ‘This is so: thou art not my child; but I 
love thee as mine, O my little Desert-flower; and why the 
Princess should fancy fear of thee I like not to think; but fear 
thou her, for she is a mask of wiles and a vine trailing over pit- 
falls; such a sorceress the world knoweth not as Goorelka of 
Oolb.” 

Now, I was penetrated by what he said, and ceased to be a 
companion to them that loved childish games and romps, and 
meditated by myself in gardens and closets, feigning sleep when 
the elder ones discoursed, that I might learn something of this 
mystery, and all that was spoken perplexed me more, as the sage 
declareth : — 


“Who in a labyrinth wandereth without clue, 
More that he wandereth doth himself undo.” 


Though I was quick as the quick-eyed falcon, I discovered 
naught, flying ever at false game, — 


“A follower of misleading beams, 
A cheated soul, the mock of dreams.” 


At times I thought that it was the King of Oolb was my 
father, and plotted to come in his path; and there were kings 
and princes of far countries whom I sought to encounter, that 
they might claim me; but none claimed me. O my betrothed, 
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few gave me love beside Ravaloke, and when the wife that he 
cherished died, he solely, for I was lost in waywardness and the 
slave of moody imaginings. ’Tis said: — 


“Tf thou the love of the world for thyself wouldst gain, mold thy breast 
Liker the world to become, for its like the world loveth best”; 


and this was not I then. 

Now, the sons and daughters of men are used to celebrate 
the days of their birth with gifts and rejoicings, but I could 
only celebrate that day which delivered me from death into 
the hands of Ravaloke, as none knew my birth-hour. When 
it was the twelfth return of this event, Ravaloke, my heart’s 
father, called me to him and pressed in my hand a glittering 
coin, telling me to buy with it in the bazaars what I would. 
So I went forth, attended by a black slave, after the mid-noon, 
for I was eager to expend my store, and cared not for the great 
heat. Scarcely had we passed the cheese-market and were 
hurrying on to shops of the goldsmiths and jewelers, when I 
saw an old man, a beggar, in a dirty yellow turban and pieced 
party-colored cloth-stuff, and linen in rags his other gear. So 
lean was he, and looked so weak that I wondered he did other 
than lay his length on the ground; and as he asked me for 
alms his voice had a piteousness that made me to weep, and I 
punished my slave for seeking to drive him away, and gave my 
one piece of gold into his hand. Then he asked me what I 
required of him in exchange, and I said, ‘‘ What can a poor old 
man that is a beggar give?”’? He laughed, and asked me then 
what I had intended to buy with that piece of money. So, 
beginning to regret the power that was gone from me of com- 
manding with my gold piece this and that fine thing, I mused, 
and said, “Truly, a blue dress embroidered with gold, and a 
gold crown, and gold bracelets set with turquoise stones, — 
these, and toys; but could I buy in this city a book of magic, 
that were my purchase.” 

The old fellow smiled, and said to my black slave, “And 
thou, hadst thou this coin, what were thy purchase therewith ?” 

He, scoffing the old beggar, answered, “A plaister for sores 
as broad as my back, and a camel’s hump, O thou old villain!” 

The old man grunted in his chest, and said, “Thou art but 
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a camel thyself, to hinder a true Mussulman from passing in 
peace down a street of Oolb; so ’twere a good purchase and a 
fitting: know’st thou what is said of the blessing given by them 
that receive a charity? 

“¢ »Tis the fertilizing dew that streameth after the sun, 

Strong as the breath of Allah to bless life well begun.’ 

So is my blessing on the little damsel, and she shall have her 
wish, wullahy, thou black face! and thou thine.” 

This spake the old man, and hobbled off while my slave 
was jeering him. So, I strolled through the bazaars and 
thought no more of the old man’s words, and longed to pur- 
chase a hundred fineries, and came to the confectioner’s, and 
smelt the smell of his musk-scented sweetmeats and lemon 
sweets and sugared pistachios that are delicious to crunch be- 
tween the teeth. My mouth watered, and I said to my slave, 
“‘O Kadrab, a coin, though ’twere small, would give us privilege 
in yonder shop-to select, and feast, and approve the skill of the 
confectioner.” 

He grinned, and displayed in his black fist a petty coin of 
exchange, but would not let me have it till I had sworn to give 
no more away to beggars. So, even as we were hurrying into 
the shop, another old beggar wretcheder than the first fronted 
me, and I was moved, and forgot my promise to Kadrab, and 
gave him the money. Then was Kadrab wroth, and kicked the 
old beggar with his forefoot, lifting him high in air, and lo! 
he did not alight, but rose over the roofs of the houses and 
beyond the city, till he was but a speck in the blue of the sky 
above. So, Kadrab bit his forefinger amazed, and glanced at 
his foot, and at what was visible of the old beggar-man, and 
_again at his foot, thinking but of what he had done with it, and 
the might manifested in that kick, fool that he was! All the 
way homeward he kept scanning the sky and lifting his foot 
aloft, and I saw him bewildered with a strange conceit, as the 
poet has exclaimed in his scorn: — 


“Oh, world diseased! oh, race empirical! 
Where fools are the fathers of every miracle!” 


Now, when I was in my chamber, what saw I there but a 
dress of very costly blue raiment with gold-work broidery and 
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a lovely circlet of gold, and gold bracelets set with stones of 
turquoise, and a basket of gold woven wire, wherein were toys, 
wondrous ones — soldiers that cut off each other’s heads and 
put them on again, springing antelopes, palm-trees that turned 
to fountains, and others; and lo! a book in red binding, with 
figures on it and clasps of gold, a great book! So, I clapped 
my hands joyfully, crying, “The old beggar has done it!” and 
robed myself in the dress, and ran forth to tell Ravaloke. As I 
ran by a window looking on the inner court, I saw below a 
crowd of all the slaves of Ravaloke round one that was seeking 
to escape from them, and ’twas Kadrab with a camel’s hump 
on his back, and a broad brown plaister over it, the wretch 
howling, peering across his shoulder, and trying to bolt from 
his burden, as a horse that would run from his rider. Then I 
saw that Kadrab also had his wish, his camel’s hump, and 
thought, “‘The old beggar, what was he but a Genie?” Surely 
Ravaloke caressed me when he heard of the adventure, and 
what had befallen Kadrab was the jest of the city; but for me 
I spared little time away from that book, and studied in it in- 
cessantly the ways and windings of magic, till I could hold com- 
munication with Genii, and wield charms to summon them, and 
utter spells that subdue them, discovering the haunts of talis- 
mans that enthrall Afrites and are powerful among men. ‘There 
was that Kadrab coming to me daily to call out in the air for 
the old beggar-man to rid him of his hump; and he would 
waste hours looking up into the sky moodily for him, and curs- 
ing the five toes of his foot, for he doubted not the two beggars 
were one, and that he was punished for the kick, and lamented 
it direly, saying in the thick of his whimperings, “I’d give the 
foot that did it to be released from my hump, O my fair mis- 
tress.” So, I pitied him, and made a powder and a spell, and 
my first experiment in magic was to relieve Kadrab of his hump, 
and I succeeded in loosening it, and it came away from him, 
and sank into the ground of the garden where we stood. So, I 
told Kadrab to say nothing of this, but the idle-pated fellow 
blabbed it over the city, and it came to the ears of Goorelka. 
Then, she sent for me to yisit her, and by the advice of Rava- 
loke I went, and she fondled me, and sought to get at the depth 
of my knowledge by a spell that tieth every faculty save the 
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tongue, and it is the spell of vain longing. Now, because I 
baffled her arts, she knew me more cunning than I seemed, and 
as night advanced she affected to be possessed with pleasure in 
me, and took me in her arms and sought to fascinate me, and 
I heard her mutter once, “Shall I doubt the warning of Karaz?” 
So, presently she said, “Come with me”; and I went with her 
under the curtain of that apartment into another, a long saloon, 
wherein were couches round a fountain, and beyond it an 
aviary lit with lamps: when we were there she whistled, and 
immediately there was a concert of birds, a wondrous accord of 
exquisite piping, and she leaned on a couch and took me by 
her to listen; sweet and passionate was the harmony of the 
birds; but I let not my faculties lull, and observed that round 
the throat of every bird was a ringed mark of gold and stamps 
of divers gems similar in color to a ring on the forefinger of her 
right hand, which she dazzled my sight with as she flashed it. 
When we had _ listened a long hour to this music, the Princess 
gazed on me as if to mark the effect of a charm, and I saw dis- 
appointment on her lovely face, and she bit her lip and looked 
spiteful, saying, ‘Thou art far gone in the use of magic, and 
wary, O girl!” Then she laughed unnaturally, and called 
slaves to bring in sweet drinks to us, and I drank with her, and 
became less wary, and she fondled me more, calling me tender 
names, heaping endearments on me; and as the hour of the 
middle-night approached I was losing all suspicion in deep 
languor, and sighed at the song of the birds, the long love-song, 
and dozed awake with eyes half shut. I felt her steal from me, 
and continued still motionless without alarm: so was I mas- 
tered. What hour it was or what time had passed I cannot 
say, when a bird that was chained on a perch before me — a 
very quaint bird, with a topknot awry, and black, heavy bill, 
and ragged gorgeousness of plumage — the only object between 
my lids and darkness, suddenly, in the midst of the singing, let 
loose a hoarse laugh that was followed by peals of laughter 
from the other birds. Thereat I started up, and beheld the 
Princess standing over a brazier, and she seized a slipper from 
her foot and flung it at the bird that had first laughed, and 
struck him off his perch, and went to him and seized him 
and shook him, crying, “Dare to laugh again!”’ and he kept 
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clearing his throat and trying to catch the tune he had lost, 
pitching a high note and a low note; but the marvel of this 
laughter of the bird wakened me thoroughly, and I thanked 
the bird in my soul, and said to Goorelka, “More wondrous 
than their singing, this laughter, O Princess !”” 

She would not speak till she had beaten every bird in the 
aviary, and then said in the words of the poet : — 


“Shall they that deal in magic match degrees of wonder? 
From the bosom of one cloud comes the lightning and the thunder.” 


Then said she, “O Noorna! I'll tell thee truly my intent, 
which was to enchant thee; but I find thee wise, so let us join 
our powers, and thou shalt become mighty as a sorceress.” 

Now, Ravaloke had said to me, “Her friendship is fire, her 
enmity frost; so be cold to the former, to the latter hot,” and 
I dissembled and replied, “‘Teach me, O Princess !”’ 

So, she asked me what I could do. Could I plant a moun- 
tain in the sea and people it? could I anchor a purple cloud 
under the sun and live there a year with them I delighted in? 
could I fix the eyes of the world upon one head and make the 
nations bow to it; change men to birds, fishes to men; and so 
on —a hundred sorceries that I had never attempted and 
dreamed not of. O my betrothed! I had never offended 
Allah by a misuse of my powers. When I told her, she cried, 
“Thou art then of a surety she that’s fitted for the custody of . 
the Lily of the Light, so come with me.” 

Now, I had heard of the Lily, even this thou holdest — may 
its influence be unwithering ! — and desired to see it. So, she 
led me from the palace to the shore of the sea, and flung a 
cockle-shell on the waters, and seated herself in it with me in 
her lap; and we scudded over the waters, and entered this 
Enchanted Sea, and stood by the Lily. Then, I that loved 
flowers undertook the custody of this one, knowing not the 
consequences and the depth of her wiles. *Tis truly said: — 


“The overwise themselves hoodwink, 
For simple eyesight is a modest thing: 
They on the black abysm’s brink 
Smile, and but when they fall bitterly think, 
What difference ’twixt the fool and me, Creation’s King?” 
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Nevertheless for.a while nothing evil resulted, and I had great 
joy in the flower, and tended it with exceeding watchfulness, 
and loved it, so that I was brought in my heart to thank the 
Princess and think well of her. 

Now, one summer eve as Ravaloke rested under the shade of 
his garden palm, and I studied beside him great volumes of 
magic, it happened that after I had read certain pages I closed 
one of the books marked on the cover “ Alif,” and shut the clasp 
louder than I intended, so that he who was dozing started up, 
and his head was in the sloped sun in an instant, and I ob- 
served the shadow of his head lengthen out along the grass- 
plot towards the mossed wall, and it shot up the wall, darken- 
ing it—then drawing back and lessening, then darting forth 
like a beast of darkness irritable for prey. I was troubled, for 
whatso is seen while the volume Alif is in use hath a portent; 
but the discovery of what this might be baffled me. So, I 
determined to. watch events, and it was not many days ere 
Ravaloke, who was the leader of the armies of the King of 
Oolb, was called forth to subdue certain revolted tributaries of 
the King, and at my entreaty took me with him, and I saw battles 
and encounters lasting a day’s length. Once we were encamped 
in a fruitful country by a brook running with a bright eye be- 
tween green banks, and I that had freedom and the password 
of the camp wandered down to it, and refreshed my forehead 
. with its coolness. So, as I looked under the falling drops, lo! 
on the opposite bank the old beggar ¢hat had given me such 
fair return for my alms and Kadrab his hump! I heard him 
call, “This night is the key to the mystery,” and he was gone. 
Every incantation I uttered was insufficient to bring him back. 
Surely, I hurried to the tents and took no sleep, watching 
zealously by the tent of Ravaloke, crouched in its shadow. 
About the time of the setting of the moon I heard footsteps 
approach the tent within the circle of the guard, and it was a 
youth that held in his hand naked steel. When he was by the 
threshold of the tent, I rose before him and beheld the favorite 
of Ravaloke, even the youth he had destined to espouse me; 
so I reproached him, and he wept, denying not the intention he 
had to assassinate Ravaloke, and when his soul was softened, he 
confessed to me, “‘” T'was that I might win the Princess Goorelka, 
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and she urged me to it, promising the King would promote me 
to the vacant post of Ravaloke.”’ 

Then, I said to him, ‘‘ Lov’st thou Goorelka?”’ 

And he answered, ‘“‘Yea, though I know my doom in loving 
her; and that it will be the doom of them now piping to her 
pleasure and denied the privilege of laughter.” 

So, I thought, “Oh, cruel sorceress! the birds are men!” 
And as I mused, my breast melted with pity at their desire to 
laugh, and the little restraint they had upon themselves not- 
withstanding her harshness; for could they think of their 
changed condition and folly without laughter? and the folly 
that sent them fresh mates in misery was indeed matter for 
laughter, fed to fullness by constant meditation on the perch. 
Meantime, I uncharmed the youth and bade him retire quickly; 
but as he was going, he said, “‘ Beware of the Genie Karaz!” 
Then I held him back, and after a parley he told me what he 
had heard the Princess say, and it was that Karaz had seen 
me and sworn to possess me for my beauty. “Strangely smiled 
Goorelka when she spake that,” said he. 

Now, the City of Oolb fronts the sea, and behind it is a moun- 
tain and a wood, where the King met Ravaloke on his return 
victorious over the rebels. So, to escape the eye of the King 
I parted with Ravaloke, and sought to enter the city by a cir- 
cuitous way; but the paths wound about and zigzagged, and 
my slaves suffered nightfall to surprise us in the entanglements 
of the wood. I sent them in different directions to strike into 
the main path, retaining Kadrab at the bridle of my mule; 
but that creature now began to address me in a familiar tone, 
and he said something of love for me that enraged me, so that 
I hit him a blow. Then came from him sounds like the neigh- 
ing of mares, and lo! he seized me and rose with me in the air, 
and I thought the very heavens were opening to that black 
beast, when on a sudden he paused, and shot down with me 
from heights of the stars to the mouth of a cavern by the Putrid 
Sea, and dragged me into a cavern greatly illuminated, hung 
like a palace chamber, and supported on pillars of shining 
jasper. Then, I fell upon the floor in a swoon, and awaking 
saw Kadrab no longer, but in his place a Genie. O my soul, 
thou hast seen him! —I thought at once, “’tis Karaz!”? and 
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when he said to me, “This is thy abode, O lady! and I he 
that have sworn to possess thee from the hour I saw thee in the 
chamber of Goorelka,” then was I certain ’twas Karaz. So, 
collecting the strength of my soul, I said, in the words of the 
poet: == 
‘““Woo not a heart preoccupied! 
What thorn is like a loathing bride? 
Mark ye the shrubs how they turn from the sea, 
The sea’s rough whispers shun? 
But like the sun of heaven be, 
And every flower will open wide. 
Woo with the shining patience we 
Beheld in heaven’s sun.” 


Then, he sang: — 


“ Exquisite lady! name the smart 
That fills thy heart. 
Thou art the foot and I the worm: 
Prescribe the Term.” 


Finding him compliant, I said, ““O great Genie, truly the 
search of my life has been to discover him that is my father, 
and how I was left in the wilderness. There’s no peace for 
me, nor understanding the word of love, till I hear by whom 
I was left a babe on the bosom of a dead mother.” 

He exclaimed, and his eyes twinkled, “’Tis that? that shalt 
thou know in a span of time. O my mistress, hast thou seen 
the birds of Goorelka? ‘Thy father Feshnavat is among them, 
perched like a bird.” 

So, I cried, ‘‘And tell me how he may be disenchanted.” 

He said, “Swear first to be mine unreluctantly.” 

Then, I said, “ What is thy oath?” 

He answered, “I swear, when I swear, by the Identical.” 

Thereupon, I questioned him concerning the Identical, what 
it was; and he, not suspecting, revealed to: me the mighty hair 
in his head now in the head of Shagpat, even that. So I swore 
by that to give myself to the possessor of the Identical, and 
flattered him. ‘Then said he, ‘‘ O lovely damsel, I am truly 
one of the most powerful of the Genii; yet am I in bondage 
to that sorceress Goorelka by reason of a ring she holdeth; 
and could I get that ring from her and be slave.to nothing 
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mortal an hour, I could light creation as a torch, and broil the 
inhabitants of earth at one fire.” 

I thought, “That ring is known to me!”” And he continued, 
“Surely: I cannot assist thee in this work other than by reveal- 
ing the means of disenchantment, and it is to keep the birds 
_ laughing uninterruptedly an hour; then are they men again, 
and take the forms of men that are laughers —I know not 
why.” 

So, I cried, “’Tis well! carry me back to Oolb.” 

Then, the Genie lifted me into the air, and ceased not speed- 
ing rapidly through it, till I was on the roof of the house of 
Ravaloke. O sweet youth! moon of my soul! from that time 
to the disenchantment of Feshnavat, I pored over my books 
trying experiments in magic, dreadful ones, hunting for talis- 
mans to countervail Goorelka; but her power was great, and 
*twas not in me to get her away from the birds one hour to free 
them. On a certain occasion I had stolen to them, and kept 
them laughing with stories of man to within an instant of the 
hour; and they were laughing exultingly with the easy happy 
laugh of them that perceive deliverance sure, when she burst in 
and beat them even to the door of death. I saw too in her 
eyes, that glowed like the eyes of wild cats in the dark, she 
suspected me, and I called Allah to aid the just cause against 
the sinful, and prepared to war with her. 

Now, the poet says truly, — 


“The battle of the righteous is battle half gain’d, 
For Allah’s the cause with no fleck of Self stain’d.” 


And my desire, which was to liberate my father and his fellows 
in tribulation, I knew pure, and had no fear of the sequel, as is 
again declared : — 


“Fear naught so much as Fear itself; for arm’d with Fear the Foe 
Finds passage to the vital part, and strikes a double blow.” 


So, one day as I leaned from my casement looking on the 
garden seaward, I saw a strange red and yellow-feathered bird 
that flew to the branch of a citron-tree opposite, with a ring in 
its beak; and the bird was singing, and with every note the 
ring dropped from its bill, and it descended swiftly in an arrowy 
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slant downward, and seized it ere it reached the ground, and 
commenced singing afresh. When I had marked this to hap- 
pen many times, I thought, “How like is this bird to an inno- 
cent soul possessed of magic and using its powers! Lo, it 
seeketh still to sing as one of the careless, and cannot relinquish 
the ring and be as the careless, and between the two there is 
neither peace for it nor pleasure.” Now, while my eyes were 
on the pretty bird, dwelling on it, I saw it struck suddenly by 
an arrow beneath the left wing, and the bird fluttered to my 
bosom and dropped in it the ring from its beak. ‘Then it sprang 
weakly, and sought to fly and soar, and fluttered; but a blue 
film lodged over its eyes, and its panting was quickly ended. 
So, I looked at the ring and knew it for that one I had noted 
on the finger of Goorelka. Red blushed my bliss, and ’twas 
revealed to me that the bird was of the birds of the Princess 
that had escaped from her with the ring. I buried the bird, 
weeping for it, and flew to my books, and as I read a glow stole 
over me. O my betrothed, eyes of my soul! I read that the 
possessor of that ring was mistress of the marvelous hair which 
is a magnet to the homage of men, so that they crowd and crush 
and hunger to adore it, even the Identical! This was the power 
that peopled the aviary of Goorelka, and had well-nigh con- 
quered all the resistance of my craft. 

Now, while I read there arose a hubbub and noise in the 
outer court, and shrieks of slaves. The noise approached with 
rapid strides, and before I could close my books Goorelka 
burst in upon me, crying, “Noorna! Noorna!”? Wild and 
haggard was her head, and she rushed to my books and saw 
them open at the sign of the ring: then began our combat. 
She menaced me as never mortal was menaced. Rapid light- 
ning flashes were her transformations, and she was a serpent, 
a scorpion, a lizard, a lioness in succession, but I leapt perpetu- 
ally into fresh rings of fire and of witched water; and at the 
fiftieth transformation, she fell on the floor exhausted, a shud- 
dering heap. Seeing that, I ran from her to the aviary in her 
palace, and hurried over a story of men to the birds, that rocked 
them on their perches with chestquakes of irresistible laughter. 
Then flew I back to the Princess, and she still puffing on the 
floor, commenced wheedling and begging the ring of me, stint- 
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ing no promises. At last she cried, “Girl! what is this ring 
to thee without beauty? Thy beauty is in my keeping.” 

And I exclaimed, “‘How? how?” smitten to the soul. 

She answered, “Yea; and I can wear it as my own, adding 
it to my own, when thou’rt a hag!” 

My betrothed! I was on the verge of giving her the ring 
for this secret, when a violent remote laughter filled the inner 
hollow of my ears, and it increased, till the Princess heard it; 
and now the light of my casement was darkened with birds, 
the birds of Goorelka, laughing as on a wind of laughter. So, 
I opened to them, and they darted in, laughing all of them, till 
I could hold out no longer, and the infection of laughter seized 
me, and I rolled with it; and the Princess, she too laughed a 
hyena-laugh under a cat’s grin, and we all of us remained in 
this wise some minutes, laughing the breath out of our bodies, 
as if death would take us. Whoso in the City of Oolb heard 
us, the slaves, the people, and the King, laughed, knowing not 
the cause. This day is still remembered in Oolb as the day of 
laughter. Now, at a stroke of the hour the laughter ceased, 
and I saw in the chamber a crowd of youths and elders of 
various ranks; but their visages were become long and solemn 
as that of them that have seen a dark experience. ’Tis certain 
they laughed little in their lives from that time, and the muscles 
of their cheeks had rest. So, I caught down my veil, and 
cried to the Princess, “‘My father is among these; point him 
out to me.” 

Ere she replied one stepped forth, even Feshnavat, my father, 
and called me by name, and knew me by a spot on the left 
arm, and made himself known to me, and told me the story 
of my dead mother, how she had missed her way from the 
caravan in the desert, and he searching her was set upon by 
robbers, and borne on their expeditions. Nothing said he of 
the sorceries of Goorelka, and I, not wishing to provoke the 
Princess, suffered his dread to exist. So, I kissed him, and 
bowed my head to him, and she fled from the sight of innocent 
happiness. Then took I the ring, and summoned Karaz, and 
ordered him to reinstate all those princes and chiefs and officers 
in their possessions and powers, on what part of earth soever 
that might be. Never till I stood as the Lily and thy voice 
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sweetened the name of love in my ears, heard I aught of delicate 
delightfulness, like the sound of their gratitude. Many wooed 
me to let them stay by me and guard me, and do service all 
their lives to me; but this I would not allow, and though they 
were fair as moons, some of them, I responded not to their 
soft glances, speaking calmly the word of farewell, for I was 
burdened with other thoughts. 

Now, when the Genie had done my bidding, he returned to 
me joyfully. Mysoul sickened to think myself his by a promise; 
but I revolved the words of my promise, and saw in them a 
loop-hole of escape. So, when he claimed me, I said, ‘‘Aye! aye! 
lay thy head in my lap,” as if my mind treasured it. Then, 
he lay there, and revealed to me his plans for the destruction 
of men. “Or,” said he, “they shall be our slaves and burden- 
beasts, for there’s now no restraint on me, now thou art mis- 
tress of the ring, and mine.” ‘Thereupon his imagination 
swelled, and he saw his evil will enthroned, and the hopes of 
men beneath his heel, crying, “And the more I crush them the 
thicker they crowd, for the Identical compelleth their very souls 
to adore in spite of distaste.” 

Then, said I, “Tell me, O Genie! is the Identical subser- 
vient to me in another head save thine?” 

He answered, “Nay! in another head ’tis a counteraction 
to the power of the Ring, the Ring powerless over it.” 

And I said, ‘‘ Must it live in a head, the Identical?” 

Cried he, ‘Woe to what else holdeth it!” 

So, I whispered in his hairy, pointed, red ear, “Sleep! sleep!” 
and lulled him with a song, and he slept, being weary with my 
commissioning. ‘Then, I bade Feshnavat, my father, fetch me 
one of my books of magic, and read in it of the discovery of 
the Identical by means of the Ring; and I took the Ring and 
hung it on a hair of my own head over the head of the Genie, 
and saw one of the thin lengths begin to twist and dart and 
writhe, and shift lusters as a creature in anguish. So, I put 
the Ring on my forefinger, and turned the hair round and 
round it, and tugged. Lo, with a noise that stunned me, the 
hair came out! O my betrothed, what shrieks and roars were 
those with which the Genie awoke, finding himself bare of the 
Identical! Oolb heard them, and the sea foamed like the 
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mouth of madness, as the Genie sped thunder-like over it, 
following me in mid-air. Such a flight was that! Now, I 
found it not possible to hold the Identical, for it twisted and 
stung, and was nigh slipping from me while I flew. I saw 
white on a corner of the Desert, a city, and I descended on it 
by the shop of a clothier that sat quietly by his goods and stuffs, 
thinking of fate less than of kabobs and stews and rare season- 
ings. That city hath now his name. Wullahy, had I not 
then sown in his head that hair which he weareth yet, how had 
I escaped Karaz, and met thee? Wondrous are the decrees of 
Providence! Praise be to Allah for them! So the Genie, 
when he found himself baffled by me, and Shagpat with the 
mighty hair in his head, the Identical, he yelled, and fetched 
Shagpat a slap that sent him into the middle of the street; but 
Kadza screamed after him, and there was immediately such 
lamentation in the city about Shagpat, and such tearing of hair 
about him, that I perceived at once the virtue that was in the 
Identical. As for Karaz, finding his claim as possessor of the 
Identical no more valid, he vanished, and has been my rebellious 
slave since, till thou, O my betrothed, mad’st me spend him in 
curing thy folly on the horse Garraveen, and he escaped from 
my circles beyond the dominion of the Ring; yet had he his 
revenge, for I that was keeper of the Lily, had, I now learned 
ruefully, a bond of beauty with it, and whatever was a stain to 
one withered the other. Then that sorceress Goorelka stole my 
beauty from me by sprinkling a blight on the petals of the fair 
flower, and I became as thou first saw’st me. But what am 
I as I now am? Blissful! blissful! Surely I grew humble 
with the loss of beauty, and by humility wise, so that I assisted 
Feshnavat to become Vizier by the Ring, and watched for thy 
coming to shave Shagpat, as a star watcheth; for ’tis written, 
‘A barber alone shall be shearer of the Identical;”” and he 
only, my betrothed, hath power to plant it in Aklis, where it 
groweth as a pillar, bringing due reverence to Aklis. 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF SHAHPESH, THE PERSIAN, ON 
KHIPIL, THE BUILDER 


Tuery relate that Shahpesh, the Persian, commanded the 
building of a palace, and Khipil was his builder. The work 
lingered from the first year of the reign of Shahpesh even to 
his fourteenth. One day Shahpesh went to the river-side 
where it stood, to inspect it. Khipil was sitting on a marble 
slab among the stones and blocks; round him stretched lazily 
the masons and stonecutters and slaves of burden; and they 
with the curve of humorous enjoyment on their lips, for he was 
reciting to them adventures, interspersed with anecdotes and 
recitations and poetic instances, as was his wont. ‘They were 
like pleased flocks whom the shepherd hath led to a pasture 
freshened with brooks, there to feed indolently; he, the shep- 
herd, in the midst. 

Now, the King said to him, ““O Khipil, show me my palace 
where it standeth, for I desire to gratify my sight with its fair- 
ness.”” 

Khipil abased himself before Shahpesh, and answered, “‘’Tis 
even here, O King of the age, where thou delightest the earth 
with thy foot and the ear of thy slave with sweetness. Surely 
a site of vantage, one that dominateth earth, air, and water, 
which is the builder’s first and chief requisition for a noble 
palace, a palace to fill foreign kings and sultans with the dis- 
traction of envy; and it is, O Sovereign of the time, a site, this 
site I have chosen, to occupy the tongues of travelers and 
awaken the flights of poets !”’ 

Shahpesh smiled and said, “The site is good! I laud the 
site! Likewise I laud the wisdom of Ebn Busrac, where he 
exclaims : 

“* Be sure, where Virtue faileth to appear, 
For her a gorgeous mansion men will rear; 


And day and night her praises will be heard, 
Where never yet she spake a single word.’” 


Then said he, ““O Khipil, my builder, there was once a farm- 
servant that, having neglected in the seed-time to sow, took to 
singing the richness of his soil when it was harvest, in proof 
of which he displayed the abundance of weeds that colored 
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the land everywhere. Discover to me now the completeness 
of my halls and apartments, I pray thee, O Khipil, and be the 
excellence of thy construction made visible to me!” 

Quoth Khipil, “To hear is to obey.” 

He conducted Shahpesh among the unfinished saloons and 
imperfect courts and roofless rooms, and by half-erected obelisks, 
and columns pierced and chipped, of the palace of his building. 
And he was bewildered at the words spoken by Shahpesh; 
but now the King exalted him, and admired the perfection 
of his craft, the greatness of his labor, the speediness of his 
construction, his assiduity ; feigning not to behold his negligence. 

Presently they went up winding balusters to a marble 
terrace, and the King said, “Such is thy devotion and constancy 
in toil, O Khipil, that thou shalt walk before me here.” 

He then commanded Khipil to precede him, and Khipil was 
heightened with the honor. When Khipil had paraded a short 
space he stopped quickly, and said to Shahpesh, “Here is, as 
it chanceth, a gap, O King! and we can go no further this 
way.” 

Shahpesh said, “All is perfect, and it is my will thou delay 
not to advance.” 

Khipil cried, “The gap is wide, O mighty King, and mani- 
fest, and it is the one incomplete part of thy palace.” 

Then said Shahpesh, “O Khipil, I see no distinction be- 
tween one part and another; excellent are all parts in beauty 
and proportion, and there can be no part incomplete in this 
palace that occupieth the builder fourteen years in its build- 
ing: so advance, and do my bidding.” 

Khipil yet hesitated, for the gap was of many strides, and 
at the bottom of the gap was a deep water, and he one that 
knew not the motion of swimming. But Shahpesh ordered 
his guard to point their arrows in the direction of Khipil, and 
Khipil stepped forward hurriedly, and fell in the gap, and 
was swallowed by the water below. When he rose the second 
time, succor reached him, and he was drawn to land trem- 
bling, his teeth chattering. And Shahpesh praised him, and 
said, “This is an apt contrivance for a bath, Khipil O my 
builder! well conceived; one that taketh by surprise; and it 
shall be thy reward daily when much talking hath fatigued thee.” 
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Then he bade Khipil lead him to the hall of state. And 
when they were there Shahpesh said, “For a privilege, and as 
a mark of my approbation, I give thee permission to sit in the 
marble chair of yonder throne, even in my presence, O Khipil.” 

Khipil said, “Surely, O King, the chair is not yet executed.” 

And Shahpesh exclaimed, “If this be so, thou art but the 
length of thy measure on the ground, O talkative one!” 

Khipil said, “Nay, ’tis not so, O King of splendors! blind 
that I am! yonder’s indeed the chair.” 

And Khipil feared the King, and went to the place where 
the chair should be, and bent his body in a sitting posture, 
eyeing the King, and made pretense to sit in the chair of Shah- 
pesh, as in conspiracy to amuse his master. 

Then said Shahpesh, “For a token that I approve thy exe- 
cution of the chair, thou shalt be honored by remaining seated 
in it one day and one night; but move thou to the right or to 
the left, showing thy soul insensible of the honor done thee, 
transfixed thou shalt be with twenty arrows and five.” 

The King then left him with a guard of twenty-five of his 
body-guard; and they stood around him with bent bows, so 
that Khipil dared not move from his sitting posture. And 
the masons and the people crowded to see Khipil sitting on 
his master’s chair, for it became rumored about. When they 
beheld him sitting upon nothing, and he trembling to stir for 
fear of the loosening of the arrows, they laughed so that they 
rolled upon the floor of the hall, and the echoes of laughter 
were a thousand fold. Surely the arrows of the guards swayed 
with the laughter that shook them. 

Now, when the time had expired for his sitting in the chair, 
Shahpesh returned to him, and he was cramped, pitiable to 
see; and Shahpesh said, ‘‘ Thou hast been exalted above men, 
O Khipil! for that thou didst execute for thy master has been 
found fitting for thee.’ 

Then he bade Khipil lead the way to the noble gardens of 
dalliance and pleasure that he had planted and contrived. 
And Khipil went in that state described by the poet, when we 
go draggingly, with remonstrating members, 


“ Knowing a dreadful strength behind, 
And a dark fate before.” 
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They came to the gardens, and behold, these were full of 
weeds and nettles, the fountains dry, no tree to be seen —a 
desert. And Shahpesh cried, “This is indeed of admirable 
design, O Khipil! Feelest thou not the coolness of the foun- 
tains ? — their refreshingness? Truly I am grateful to thee! 
And these flowers, pluck me now a handful, and tell me of their 
perfume.” 

Khipil plucked a handful of the nettles that were there in 
the place of flowers, and put his nose to them before Shahpesh, 
till his nose was reddened; and desire to rub it waxed in him, 
and possessed him, and became a passion, so that he could 
scarce refrain from rubbing it even in the King’s presence. 
And the King encouraged him to sniff and enjoy their fragrance, 
repeating the poet’s words: — 


“ Methinks I am a lover and a child, 
A little child and happy lover, both! 
When by the breath of flowers I am beguiled 
From sense of pain, and lulled in odorous sloth. 
So I adore them, that no mistress sweet 
Seems worthier of the love which they awake: 
In innocence and beauty more complete, 
Was never maiden cheek in morning lake. 
Oh, while I live, surround me with fresh flowers! 
Oh, when I die, then bury me in their bowers!” 


And the King said, ‘What sayest thou, O my builder? that 
is a fair quotation, applicable to thy feelings, one that expresseth 
them ?”’ 

Khipil answered, “’Tis eloquent, O great King! compre- 
hensiveness would be its portion, but that it alludeth not to 
the delight of chafing.” 

Then Shahpesh laughed, and cried, “Chafe not! it is an 
ill thing and a hideous! This nosegay, O Khipil, it is for 
thee to present to thy mistress. Truly she will receive thee 
well after its presentation! I will have it now sent in thy 
name, with word that thou followest quickly. And for thy 
nettled nose, surely if the whim seize thee that thou desirest 
its chafing, to thy neighbor is permitted what to thy hand is 
refused.” 

So, the King set a guard upon Khipil to see that his orders 
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were executed, and appointed a time for him to return to the 
gardens. 

At the hour indicated Khipil stood before Shahpesh again. 
He was pale, saddened; his tongue drooped like the tongue 
of a heavy bell, that when it soundeth giveth forth mournful 
sounds only: he had also the look of one battered with many 
beatings. So the King said, “How of the presentation of the 
flowers of thy culture, O Khipil?” 

He answered, “Surely, O King, she received me with wrath, 
and I am shamed by her.” 

And the King said, ‘How of my clemency in the matter of 
the chafing?” 

Khipil answered, ‘““O King of splendors! I made petition 
to my neighbors whom I met, accosting them civilly and with 
imploring, for I ached to chafe, and it was the very raging thirst 
of desire to chafe that was mine, devouring intensity of eager- 
ness for solace of chafing. And they chafed me, O King; yet 
not in those parts which throbbed for the chafing, but in those 
which abhorred it.” 

Then Shahpesh smiled and said, “’Tis certain that the mag- 
nanimity of monarchs is as the rain that falleth, the sun that 
shineth: and in this spot it fertilizeth richness; in that en- 
courageth rankness. So art thou but a weed, O Khipil! and 
my grace is thy chastisement.” 

Now, the King ceased not persecuting Khipil, under pre- 
tence of doing him honor and heaping favors on him. Three 
days and three nights was Khipil gasping without water, com- 
pelled to drink of the drought of the fountain, as an honor at 
the hands of the King. And he was seven days and seven 
nights made to stand with stretched arms, as they were the 
branches of a tree, in each hand a pomegranate. And Shah- 
pesh brought the people of his court to regard the wondrous 
pomegranate-shoot planted by Khipil, very wondrous, and a 
new sort, worthy the gardens of a King. So the wisdom of the 
King was applauded, and men wotted he knew how to punish 
offences in coin, by the punishment inflicted on Khipil the 
builder. Before that time his affairs had languished, and the 
currents of business instead of flowing had become stagnant 
pools. It was the fashion to do as did Khipil, and fancy the 
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tongue a constructor rather than a commentator; and there is 
a doom upon that people and that man which runneth to seed 
in gabble, as the poet says in his wisdom : — 


If thou wouldst be famous, and rich in splendid fruits, 
Leave to bloom the flower of things, and dig among the roots. 


Truly after Khipil’s punishment there were few in the do- 
minions of Shahpesh who sought to win the honors bestowed 
by him on gabblers and idlers; as again the poet: — 


When to loquacious fools with patience rare 

I listen, F have thoughts of Khipil’s chair: 

His bath, his nosegay, and his fount I see, — 
Himself stretch’d out as a pomegranate-tree. 

And that I am not Shahpesh I regret, 

So to inmesh the babbler in his net. 

Well is that wisdom worthy to be sung, 

Which raised the Palace of the Wagging Tongue! 


And whoso is punished after the fashion of Shahpesh, the 


Persian, on Khipil the Builder, is said to be one “in the Palace 
of the Wagging Tongue”’ to this time. 
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ON DANTE ALIGHIERI 


No tongue can tell of him what should be told, 
For on blind eyes his splendor shines too strong; 
’Twere easier to blame those who wrought him 
wrong, 
Than sound his least praise with a mouth of gold. 
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He to explore the place of pain was bold, 
Then soared to God, to teach our souls by song; 
The gates heaven oped to bear his feet along, 
Against his just desire his country rolled. 
Thankless I call her, and to her own pain 
The nurse of fell mischance; for sign take this, 
That ever to the best she deals more scorn: 
Among a thousand proofs let one remain; 
Though ne’er was fortune more unjust than his, 
His equal or his better ne’er was born. 


CELESTIAL LOVE 


I sAw no mortal beauty with these eyes 
When perfect peace in thy fair eyes I found; 
But far within, where all is holy ground, 
My soul felt Love, her comrade of the skies: 
For she was born with God in Paradise; 
Else should we still to transient loves be bound; 
But, finding these so false, we pass beyond 
Unto the Love of Loves that never dies. 
Nay, things that die cannot assuage the thirst 
Of souls undying; nor Eternity 
Serve Time, where all must fade that flourisheth. 
Sense is not love, but lawlessness accurst: 
This kills the soul; while our love lifts on high 
Our friends on earth — higher in heaven through 
death. 


LOVE LIFTS TO GOD 


From thy fair face I learn, O my loved lord, 
That which no mortal tongue can rightly say; 
The soul, imprisoned in her house of clay, 
Holpen by thee to God hath often soared: 

And though the vulgar, vain, malignant horde 
Attribute what their grosser wills obey, 

Yet shall this fervent homage that I pay, 
This love, this faith, pure joys for us afford. 
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Lo, all the lovely things we find on earth, 

Resemble for the soul that rightly sees, 

That source of bliss divine which gave us birth: 
Nor have we first-fruits or remembrances 

Of heaven elsewhere. Thus, loving loyally, 

I rise to God and make death sweet by thee. 


LOVE’S TRIUMPH OVER DEATH 
AFTER THE DEATH OF VITTORIA COLONNA 


WHEN she who was the source of all my sighs, 

Fled from the world, herself, my straining sight, 
Nature who gave us that unique delight, 
Was sunk in shame, and we had weeping eyes. 

Yet shall not vauntful Death enjoy this prize, 

This sun of suns which then he veiled in night; 
For Love hath triumphed, lifting up her light 
On earth and mid the saints in Paradise. 

What though remorseless and impiteous doom 
Deemed that the music of her deeds would die, 
And that her splendor would be sunk in gloom, 

The poet’s page exalts her to the sky 
With life more living in the lifeless tomb, 

And death translates her soul to reign on high. 


JULES MICHELET 


Jutes MicHELET, a noted French historian. Born in Paris, August 21, 
1798; died at Hyéres, February 9, 1874. Author of the “History of 
France” in sixteen volumes, “History of the Revolution” in seven vol- 
umes,” “Of the Jesuits,” “Of the Priest, the Wife, and the Family,” “Of 
the People,” ‘Poland and Russia.” Aided by his wife, he also wrote 
works upon natural history: “The Bird,” “The Insect.” 

Michelet was, for a score of years, Professor of History at the Collége de 
France, and for many years chief of the historical department of the Royal 
Archives. Both these positions he lost in 1851 for refusing to take the oath 
of allegiance to Napoleon III. 
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(From “History oF FRANCE”) 


Wuat is the effect of the Crusade on the Christians as regards 
each other? Humanity, charity, and equality have been the 
lessons taught by this fellowship in extremity of peril and of 
misery. Christendom, momentarily collected under the same * 
banner, has felt a sort of European patriotism. Whatever the 
temporal views mixed up with their enterprise, the greater 
number have tasted the sweets of virtue, and at least dreamed 
of holiness; have striven to rise above themselves, and have 
become Christians, at least in hate of the infidels. 

The day on which, without distinction of freemen and of 
serfs, the powerful among them called their followers, OUR 
Poor, — that day was the era of freedom. Man having been 
for a moment drawn out of local servitude, and led in full blaze 
of day through Europe and Asia by the great movement of the 
Crusade, encountered liberty while he sought Jerusalem. The 
liberating trumpet of the archangel, which the world fancied it 
had heard in the year tooo, was sounded a century later by 
the preaching of the Crusade. At the foot of the feudal tower 
which oppressed it by its darkening shadow, awoke the village; 
and that ruthless man who had only stooped down from his 
vulture’s nest to despoil his vassals, armed them himself, led 
them with him, lived with them, suffered with them: community 
of suffering touched his heart. More than one serf could say 
to his superior, “My lord, I found a cup of water for you in 
the desert —I shielded you with my body at the siege of An- 
tioch, or of Jerusalem.” 

Strange adventures, singular chances, could not fail to attend 
such an enterprise. To have survived the fearful destruction 
which swept off so many nobles, in not a few instances con- 
ferred a nobility of its own. A man’s worth was then known. 
The serfs had their own page of history, which told of their 
heroic acts. The relatives of the dead became the kindred of 
martyrs; and decked out their fathers and brothers in the old 
legends of the Church. They knew that it was a poor man 
who had saved Antioch by discovering the holy lance, while 
the sons and brothers of kings had fled from that city. They 
knew that the Pope had not gone to the Crusade, and that the 
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sanctity of monks and priests had been eclipsed by the holiness 
of a layman — Godfrey of Bouillon. 

Then did humanity begin to honor herself in the lowliest 
condition. The first revolutions of the Commons precede, or 
follow hard upon, the year 1100; when they broached the notion 
that each ought to be free to dispose of the produce of his own 
labor, and to marry his children without another’s consent, 
and were emboldened to believe that they had a right to go and 
come, to sell and buy, and even suspected, in the excess of their 
presumptuousness, that men might chance to be equal. 

Up to this time, this formidable notion of equality had never 
been clearly enounced. We are, indeed, told that before the 
year 1000, the peasants of Normandy had broken out in revolt; 
but it was easily suppressed. A few knights scoured the coun- 
try, dispersed the villeins, cut off their feet and hands, and the 
matter was forgotten. Generally speaking, the peasants had 
too little communication with each other; so that their jac- 
queries all failed in the Middle Age; and it must, alas! be con- 
fessed, they were also too degraded by slavery, and rendered 
too brutal and savage by the extremity of their sufferings, to 
have used victory otherwise than barbarously. 

It was in the populous burghs which had risen round the 
castles, and particularly round the churches, that ideas of liberty 
mostly fermented. Population had been encouraged in these 
burghs by grants of land from their lay or ecclesiastical lords, 
who were anxious to increase their strength and the number of 
their vassals. They were not large, commercial cities, like 
those in the south of France, and in Italy; but carried on 
manufactures of the coarser kind, had some smiths, many 
weavers, butchers, and in the burghs lying on the high roads, 
hostellers. Sometimes their lords would allure skilful artisans 
— to embroider the stole or forge the armor; and these men 
could not but have some liberty allowed them, since they carried 
their all in their hands and arms, and would otherwise have 
fled the country. 

Liberty, then, was to have its beginning in the towns, in the 
towns of the center of France, which were to be called privi- 
leged towns, or communes, and which would either receive or 
extort their franchises. The general pretext was the necessity 
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of securing the inhabitants from the oppression and robbery of 
the feudal lords: the special, the defense of the Isle of France 
against the preéminently feudal country, Normandy. “At this 
period,” says Orderic Vital, “the popular community was 
established by the bishops, so that the priests accompanied the 
king to sieges and battles, with the banners of their parishes 
and their parishioners.” According to the same historian, it 
was a Montfort (an illustrious family, which, in the following 
century, destroyed liberty in the south of France and founded 
that of England), Amaury de Montfort, who counseled Louis- 
le-Gros, after his defeat at Brenneville, to oppose the Normans 
with the men of the communes arrayed under the banners of 
their respective parishes (A.D. 1119). But when these commons 
returned to the shelter of their own walls, they rose in their de- 
mands. It was death to their humble thoughts of themselves 
when they saw flying before their parochial banners mighty 
horses and their noble horsemen, when, with Louis-le-Gros, 
they had put a stop to the robberies of the Rocheforts, and had 
forced the den of the Coucys. With the poet of the twelfth 
century, they could exclaim, “‘We are men as they are; as great 
heart have we; as much endure can we.” All coveted a few 
franchises or privileges, and offered to purchase them; for, 
needy and wretched as they were, poor artisans, smiths, and 
weavers, suffered to cluster for shelter at the foot of a castle, 
or fugitive serfs crowding round a church, they could manage 
to find money; and men of this stamp were the founders of our 
liberties. "They willingly starved themselves to procure the 
means of purchase; and king and barons rivaled each other in 
selling charters which fetched so high a price. 

This revolution took place all over the kingdom under a 
thousand different forms, and with but little disturbance; so 
that it has only attracted notice with regard to some towns of 
the Oise and the Somme, which, placed in less favorable cir- 
cumstances, and belonging to two different lords, one a layman, 
the other ecclesiastical, resorted to the king for a solemn guar- 
antee of concessions often violated, and maintained a precarious 
liberty at the cost of several centuries of civil war. To these 
towns the name of communes has been more particularly ap- 
plied; and the wars they had to wage form a slight but dra- 
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matic incident in this great revolution, which was operating 
silently and under different forms in all the towns of the north 
of France. 


JOHN STUART MILL 


Joun Stuart Mit, one of the most illustrious of philosophers and 
political economists. Born in London, May 20, 1806; died at Avignon, 
France, May 8, 1873. Author of “Logic,” ‘Political Economy,” ‘“ Essay 
on Liberty,” “Utilitarianism,” ‘‘Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s 
Philosophy,” ‘Auguste Comte and Positivism,” ‘On the Subjection of 
Women,” an ‘‘ Autobiography.” 

The loftiness of his ideals and the clearness of his style won for him a 
conspicuous place in literature and exerted a great influence on the minds 
of his contemporaries. 


(From ‘On LiBERTY”’) 


THE despotism of custom is everywhere the standing hindrance 
to human advancement, being in unceasing antagonism to that 
disposition to aim at something better than customary, which 
is called, according to circumstances, the spirit of liberty, or 
that of progress or improvement. ‘The spirit of improvement 
is not always a spirit of liberty, for it may aim at forcing improve- 
ments on an unwilling people; and the spirit of liberty, in so far 
as it resists such attempts, may ally itself locally and tempo- 
rarily with the opponents of improvement; but the only unfail- 
ing and permanent source of improvement is liberty, since 
by it there are as many possible independent centers of im- 
provement as there are individuals. The progressive principle, 
however, in either shape, whether as the love of liberty or of 
improvement, is antagonistic to the sway of Custom, involving 
at least emancipation from that yoke; and the contest between 
the two constitutes the chief interest of the history of mankind. 
The greater part of the world has, properly speaking, no history, 
because the despotism of Custom is complete. This is the 
case over the whole East. Custom is there, in all things, the 
final appeal; justice and right mean conformity to custom; 
the argument of custom no one, unless some tyrant intoxicated 
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with power, thinks of resisting. And we see the result. ‘Those 
nations must once have had originality; they did not start out 
of the ground populous, lettered, and versed in many of the 
arts of life; they made themselves all this, and were then the 
greatest and most powerful nations of the world. What are 
they now? The subjects or dependents of tribes whose fore- 
fathers wandered in the forests when theirs had magnificent 
palaces and gorgeous temples, but over whom custom exercised 
only a divided rule with liberty and progress. A people, it 
appears, may be progressive for a certain length of time and 
then stop: when does it stop? When it ceases to possess 
individuality. If a similar change should befall the nations of 
Europe, it will not be in exactly the same shape: the despotism 
of custom with which these nations are threatened is not pre- 
cisely stationariness. It proscribes singularity, but it does 
not preclude change, provided all change together. We have 
discarded the fixed costumes of our forefathers; every one 
must still dress like other people, but the fashion may change 
once or twice a year. We thus take care that, when there is a 
change, it shall be for change’s sake, and not from any idea of 
beauty or convenience; for the same idea of beauty or conve- 
nience would not strike all the world at the same moment, and 
be simultaneously thrown aside by all at another moment. 
But we are progressive as well as changeable: we continually 
make new inventions in mechanical things, and keep them until 
they are again superseded by better; we are eager for improve- 
ment in politics, in education, even in morals, though in this 
last our idea of improvement chiefly consists in persuading or 
forcing other people to be as good as ourselves. It is not prog- 
ress that we object to; on the contrary, we flatter ourselves 
that we are the most progressive people who ever lived. It 
is individuality that we war against: we should think we had 
done wonders if we had made ourselves all alike; forgetting 
that the unlikeness of one person to another is generally the 
first thing which draws the attention of either to the imper- 
fection of his own type, and the superiority of another, or the 
possibility, by combining the advantages of both, of producing 
something better than either. We have a warning example 
in China —a nation of much talent, and, in some respects, 
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even wisdom, owing to the rare good fortune of having been 
provided at an early period with a particularly good set of 
customs, the work, in some measure, of men to whom even the 
most enlightened aes eean must accord, under certain limi- 
tations, the title of sages and philosophers. They are remark- 
able, too, in the excellence of their apparatus for impressing, 
as far as possible, the best wisdom they possess upon every mind 
in the community, and securing that those who have appro- 
priated most of it shall occupy the posts of honor and power. 
Surely the people who did this have discovered the secret of 
human progressiveness, and must have kept themselves steadily 
at the head of the movement of the world. On the contrary, 
they have become stationary — have remained so for thousands 
of years; and if they are ever to be farther improved, it must 
be by foreigners. They have succeeded beyond all hope in 
what English philanthropists are so industriously working at 
—in making a people all alike, all governing their thoughts 
and conduct by the same maxims and rules; and these are the 
fruits. The modern régime of public opinion is, in an unor- 
ganized form, what the Chinese educational and political systems 
are in an organized; and unless individuality shall be able suc- 
cessfully to assert itself against this yoke, Europe, notwithstand- 
ing its noble antecedents and its professed roe ag will 
tend to become another China. 

What is it that has hitherto preserved Europe from this lot? 
What has made the European family of nations an improving, 
instead of a stationary, portion of mankind ? Not any superior 
excellence in them, which, when it exists, exists as the effect, 
not as the cause; but their remarkable diversity of character 
and culture. Individuals, classes, nations, have been extremely 
unlike one another; they have struck out a great variety of paths, 
each leading to something valuable; and although at every 
period those who traveled in different paths have been intolerant 
of one another, and each would have thought it an excellent 
thing if all the rest could have been compelled to travel his road, 
their attempts to thwart each other’s development have farely 
had any permanent success, and each has in time endured to 
receive the good which the others have offered. Europe is, 
in my judgment, wholly indebted to this plurality of paths 
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for its progressive and many-sided development. But it already 
begins to possess this benefit in a considerably less degree. It 
is decidedly advancing towards the Chinese ideal of making all 
people alike. M. de Tocqueville, in his last important work, 
remarks how much more the Frenchmen of the present day 
resemble one another than did those even of the last generation. 
The same remark might be made of Englishmen in a far greater 
degree. In a passage already quoted from Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, he points out two things as necessary conditions of human 
development, because necessary to render people unlike one 
another; namely, freedom, and variety of situations. The 
second of these two conditions is in this country every day 
diminishing. The circumstances which surround different 
classes and individuals, and shape their characters, are daily 
becoming more assimilated. Formerly, different ranks, dif- 
ferent neighborhoods, different trades and professions, lived 
in what might be called different worlds; at present, to a great 
degree in the same. Comparatively speaking, they now read 
the same things, listen to the same things, see the same things, 
go to the same places, have their hopes and fears directed to 
the same objects, have the same rights and liberties, and the 
same means of asserting them. Great as are the differences 
of position which remain, they are nothing to those which have 
ceased.. And the assimilation is still proceeding. All the 
political changes of the age promote it, since they all tend to 
raise the low and to lower the high. Every extension of educa- 
tion promotes it, because education brings people under common 
influences, and gives them access to the general stock of facts 
and sentiments. Improvement in the means of communication 
promotes it, by bringing the inhabitants of distant places into 
personal contact, and keeping up a rapid flow of changes of 
residence between one place and another. The increase of 
commerce and manufactures promotes it, by diffusing more 
widely the advantages of easy circumstances, and opening all 
objects of ambition, even the highest, to general competition, 
whereby the desire of rising becomes no longer the character 
of a particular class, but of all classes. A more powerful agency 
than even all these, in bringing about a general similarity 
among mankind, is the complete establishment, in this and 
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other free countries, of the ascendancy of public opinion in the 
State. As the various social eminences which enabled persons 
intrenched on them to disregard the opinion of the multitude 
gradually become leveled; as the very idea of resisting the will 
of the public, when it is positively known that they have a will, 
disappears more and more from the minds of practical politi- 
cians; there ceases to be any social support for non-conformity 
— any substantive power in society, which, itself opposed to the 
ascendancy of numbers, is interested in taking under its pro- 
tection opinions and tendencies at variance with those of the 
public. 

The combination of all these causes forms so great a 
mass of influences hostile to individuality that it is not 
easy to see how it can stand its ground. It will do so with 
increasing difficulty, unless the intelligent part of the public 
can be made to feel its value —to see that it is good there 
should be differences, even though not for the better; even 
though, as it may appear to them, some should be for the 
worse. If the claims of individuality are ever to be asserted, 
the time is now, while much is still wanting to complete the 
enforced assimilation. It is only in the earlier stages that any 
stand can be successfully made against the encroachment. ‘The 
demand that all other people shall resemble ourselves grows 
by what it feeds on. If resistance waits till life is reduced 
nearly to one uniform type, all deviations from that type will 
come to be considered impious, immoral, even monstrous and 
contrary to nature. Mankind speedily become unable to 
conceive diversity, when they have been for some time unac- 
customed to see it. 


HENRY HART MILMAN 


Henry Hart Mirman, an English historian. Born in London, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1791; died near Ascot, September 24, 1868. Professor of poetry 
at Oxford; canon of Westminster; dean of St. Paul’s. Author of “His- 
tory of the Jews,” “History of Christianity under the Empire,” “The His- 
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tory of Latin Christianity,” “Life of Gibbon,” “History of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral.” 

The author was greatly beloved and revered in social life, and as a his- 
torian, his interpretation of the actions and opinions of men is characterized 
by keen insight and sympathetic treatment. 


GOOD FRIDAY 


Bounp upon the accursed tree, 
Faint and bleeding, who is He? 

By the eyes so pale and dim, 
Streaming blood and writhing limb, 
By the flesh with scourges torn, 

By the crown of twisted thorn, 

By the side so deeply pierced, 

By the baffled burning thirst, 

By the drooping death-dewed brow, 
Son of Man! ’tis thou! ’tis thou! 


Bound upon the accursed tree, 

Dread and awful, who is He? 

By the sun at noonday pale, 

Shivering rocks, and rending veil, 

By earth that trembles at his doom, 

By yonder saints who burst their tomb, 
By Eden, promised ere he died 

To the felon at his side, 

Lord! our suppliant knees we bow, 
Son of God! ’tis thou! ’tis thou! 


Bound upon the accursed tree, 
Sad and dying, who is He? 

By the last and bitter cry, 

The ghost given up in agony; 

By the lifeless body laid 

In the chamber of the dead; 

By the mourners come to weep 
Where the bones of Jesus sleep; 
Crucified! we know thee now; 
Son of Man! ’tis thou! ’tis thou! 
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Bound upon the accurséd tree, 

Dread and awful, who is He? 

By the prayer for them that slew, : 
“Tord! they know not what they do!” 
By the spoiled and empty grave, 

By the souls he died to save, 

By the conquest he hath won, 

By the saints before his throne, 

By the rainbow round his brow, 

Son of God! ’tis thou! ’tis thou! 


JOHN MILTON 


Joun Mitton. Born in London, December g, 1608; died there, No- 
vember 8, 1674. Author of “Paradise Lost” and “Paradise Regained,” 
“Samson Agonistes,” “Comius,” ‘Lycidas,” ‘L’Allegro,” ‘Tl Penseroso,” 
“Areopagitica,” ‘The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates,” “‘Defense of the 
English People.” His complete prose works are in five volumes. 

The poetic splendor of Milton’s prose is fitting match for the rich and 
varied melody of his poetry. His patriotic service also to his country in 
time of peril must ever make his name illustrious. 

In vastness of vision, no poet has surpassed him. Milton was a creator. 
Shakespeare was a master of men, as he knew them. But the thoughts and 
lives of angels and demons were portrayed by Milton. Homer kept his feet 
firmly upon the ground. Milton was at home in the empyrean. ° 

The exquisite character and subtle qualities of Milton’s early poetry when 
compared with his later conceptions lead us to question whether he was not 
injured as a poet by the vehement political controversies in which he did 
such heroic service, when, hot with wrath and splendid rage, he thundered 
against the wrongs wrought by tyrannous laws. 


LYCIDAS 


YET once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come, to pluck your berries harsh and crude; 
And, with forced fingers rude, 
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Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear, 
Compels me to disturb your season due; 
For Lycidas is dead, ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer: 
Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew, 
Himself, to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 
He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Begin, then, sisters of the sacred well, 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring; 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string; 
Hence with denial vain, and coy excuse: 
So may some gentle Muse 
With lucky words favor my destined urn; 
And, as he passes, turn, 
And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud. 

For we were nursed upon the selfsame hill, 
Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and rill. 
Together both, ere the high lawns appear’d 
Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 
We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her sultry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night, 
Oft till the star, that rose at evening bright, 
Toward heaven’s descent had sloped his westering wheel. 
Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute, 
Temper’d to the oaten flute; 
Rough satyrs danced, and fauns with cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long: 
And old Damcetas loved to hear our song. 

But, oh! the heavy change, now thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone and never must return! 
Thee, shepherd, thee the woods, and desert caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 
And all their echoes, mourn: 
The willows, and the hazel copses green, 
Shall now no more be seen 
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Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 
As killing as the canker to the rose, 
Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze, 
Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe wear, 
When first the white-thorn blows; 
Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd’s ear. 

Where were ye, nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas? 
For neither were ye playing on the steep, 
Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie, 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 
Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream: 
Ah me! I fondly dream, 
Had ye been there: for what could that have done ? 
What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore, 
The Muse herself, for her enchanting son, 
Whom universal nature did lament, 
When, by the rout that made the hideous roar, 
His gory visage down the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore? 

Alas! what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd’s trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 
Were it not better done, as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis, in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair? 
Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble minds) 
To scorn delights, and live laborious days: 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury, with the abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. “But not the praise,” 
Phoebus replied, and touch’d my trembling ears: 
“Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the glistering foil 
Set off to the world, nor in broad rumor lies, 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove; 
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As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 
Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.” 

O fountain Arethuse, and thou honor’d flood, 
Smooth-sliding Mincius, crown’d with vocal reeds! 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood: 

But now my oat proceeds, 

And listens to the herald of the sea 

That came in Neptune’s plea; 

He ask’d the waves, and ask’d the felon winds, 
What hard mishap hath doom’d this gentle swain ? 
And question’d every gust, on rugged wings, 
That blows from off each beaked promontory: 
They knew not of his story; 

And sage Hippotades their answer brings, 

That not a blast was from his dungeon stray’d: 
The air was calm, and on the level brine 

Sleek Panope with all her sisters play’d. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 

Built in the eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark, 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 

Next, Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe. 
“Ah! who hath reft,”’ quoth he, “my dearest pledge?” 
Last came, and last did go, 

The pilot of the Galilean lake; 

Two massy keys he bore, of metals twain 

(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain), 

He shook his mitered locks, and stern bespake: 

“How well could I have spared for thee, young swain, 
Enow of such as, for their bellies’ sake, 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold! 

Of other care they little reckoning make, 

‘Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest; 

Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learn’d aught else the least 
That to the faithful herdsman’s art belongs! 
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What recks it them? What need they? They are sped; 

And, when they list, their lean and flashy songs 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw; 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread; 

Besides what the grim wolf, with privy paw, 

Daily devours apace, and nothing said: 

But that two-handed engine at the door 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.” 
Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is past, 

That shrunk thy streams; return, Sicilian Muse, 

And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 

Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues. 

Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 

Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 

On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks, 

Throw hither all your quaint enamel’d eyes, 

That on the green turf suck the honey’d showers, 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freak’d with jet, 

The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears: 

Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 

To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 

For, so to interpose a little ease, 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise: 

Ah me! whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 

Wash far away, where’er thy bones are hurl’d, 

Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou, perhaps under the whelming tide, 

Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world; 

Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 

Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old, 
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Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold; 
Look homeward, angel, now, and melt with ruth: 
And O, ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth. 
Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor; 
So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 
And yet, anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and, with new-spangled ore, 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: 
So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 
Through the dear might of Him that walk’d the waves, 
Where, other groves and other streams along, 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 
And hears the unexpressive nuptial song 
In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the saints above, 
In solemn troops, and sweet societies, 
That sing, and, singing, in their glory move, 


And wipe the tears forever from his eyes. 


Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more; 
Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore, 
In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood. 

Thus sang the uncouth swain to the oaks and rills, 
While the still morn went out with sandals gray; 
He touch’d the tender stops of various quills, 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay: 

And now the sun had stretch’d out all the hills, 
And now was dropt into the western bay: 

At last he rose, and twitch’d his mantle blue: 
To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 


L’ALLEGRO 


HENCE, loathed Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born, 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 
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*Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy; 
Find out some uncouth cell, 
Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings, 
And the night raven sings: 
There, under ebon shades, and low-brow’d rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 
But come, thou goddess fair and free, 
In heaven yclep’d Euphrosyne, 
And, by men, heart-easing Mirth; 
Whom lovely Venus, at a birth, 
With two sister Graces more, 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore: 
Or whether (as some sages sing) 
The frolic wind that breathes the spring, 
Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a-Maying, 
There, on beds of violets blue, 
And fresh-blown roses wash’d in dew, 
Fill’d her with thee, a daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 
Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful Jollity, 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Come, and trip it, as you go, 
On the light fantastic toe; 
And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty; 
And, if I give thee honor due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreproved pleasures free; 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And, singing, startle the dull night, 
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From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 
Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good-morrow, 
Through the sweetbrier or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine: 

While the cock, with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before: 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill; 
Sometime walking, not unseen, 

By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate 

Where the great sun begins his state, 
Robed in flames, and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight; 
While the plowman, near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrow’d land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale, 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 


Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 


Whilst the landscape round it measures; 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 
Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest; 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide; 
Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees, 
Where, perhaps, some beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighboring eyes. 
Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 
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From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis met, 

Are at their savory dinner set 

Of herbs, and other country messes, 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses; 

And then in haste her bower she leaves, 

With Thestylis to bind the sheaves: 

Or, if the earlier season lead, 

To the tann’d haycock in the mead. 
Sometimes, with secure delight, 

The upland hamlets will invite, 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks sound 

To many a youth and many a maid 

Dancing in the checker’d shade; 

And young and old come forth to play 

On a sunshine holiday, 

Till the live-long daylight fail: 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How fairy Mab the junkets eat; 

She was pinch’d, and pull’d, she said; 

And he, by friar’s lantern led, 

Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 

To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 

When, in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 

His shadowy flail hath thresh’d the corn, 

That ten day-laborers could not end; 

Then lies him down, the lubber fiend, 

And, stretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength; 

And, crop-full, out of doors he flings, 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 

By whispering winds soon lull’d asleep. 
Tower’d cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 

In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold, 
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With stores of ladies, whose bright eyes 

Rain influence, and judge the prize 

Of wit or arms, while both contend 

To win her grace, whom all commend. 

There let Hymen oft appear 

In saffron robe, with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 

With mask and antique pageantry; 

Such sights as youthful poets dream 

On summer eves by haunted stream. 

Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 
And ever, against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 

In notes, with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running, 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony; 

That Orpheus’ self may heave his head, 

From golden slumber on a bed 

Of heap’d Elysian flowers, and hear 

Such strains as would have won the ear 

Of Pluto, to have quite set free 

His half-regain’d Eurydice. 

These delights if thou canst give, 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


IL PENSEROSO 
HENCE, vain deluding joys, 


The brood of Folly, without father bred ! 
How little you bestead, 
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Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys! 
Dwell in some idle brain, 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess, 
As thick and numberless 
As the gay motes that people the sunbeams, 
Or likest hovering dreams, 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ train. 
But, hail! thou goddess sage and holy, 
Hail, divinest Melancholy! 

Whose saintly visage is too bright 

To hit the sense of human sight, 

And, therefore, to our weaker view, 
O’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue; 
Black, but such as in esteem 

Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem, 
Or that starr’d Ethiop queen that strove 
To set her beauty’s praise above 

The sea-nymphs, and their powers offended: 
Yet thou art higher far descended; 
Thee, bright-hair’d Vesta, long of yore, 
To solitary Saturn bore; 

His daughter she; in Saturn’s reign 
Such mixture was not held a stain: 

Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 

He met her, and in secret shades 

Of woody Ida’s inmost grove, 

Whilst yet there was no fear of Jove. 

Come pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train, 

And sable stole of cypress lawn, 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Come, but keep thy wonted state, 
With even step, and musing gait, 
And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes: 
There, held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble, till, 
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With a sad leaden downward cast, 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast; 
And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 
And hears the Muses, in a ring, 
Aye round about Jove’s altar sing; 
And add to these retired Leisure, 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure. 
But first, and chiefest, with thee bring, 
Him that yon soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 
The cherub Contemplation ; 
And the mute Silence hist along, 
’Less Philomel will deign a song, 
In her sweetest saddest plight, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 
While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke, 
Gently o’er the accustom’d oak: 
Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy ! 
Thee, chantress, oft, the woods among, 
I woo, to hear thy even-song; 
And, missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green, 
To behold the wandering moon, 
Riding near her highest noon, 
Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide pathless way; 
And oft, as if her head she bow’d, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 
I hear the far-off curfew sound, 
Over some wide water’d shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar: 
Or, if the air will not permit, 
Some still removed place will fit, 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom: 
Far from all resort of mirth, 
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Save the cricket on the hearth, 
Or the bellman’s drowsy charm, 
To bless the doors from nightly harm. 

Or let my lamp at midnight hour, 
Be seen in some high lonely tower, 
Where I may oft outwatch the Bear, 
With thrice great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook: 

And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or underground, 
Whose power hath a true consent, 
With planet or with element. 
Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy, 

In sceptered pall, come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine; 

Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskin’d stage. 

But, Oh, sad virgin, that thy power 
Might raise Muszeus from his bower! 
Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as, warbled to the string, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 
And made hell grant what love did seek: 
Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 

Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife, 

That own’d the virtuous ring and glass; 
And of the wondrous horse of brass, 

On which the Tartar king did ride: 

And if aught else great bards beside 

In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 

Of tourneys and of trophies hung, 

Of forests, and enchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 
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Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career, 
Till civil-suited Morn appear, 
Not trick’d and frounced as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt, 
But kerchieft in a comely cloud, 
While rocking winds are piping loud, 
Or usher’d with a shower still, 
When the gust hath blown his fill, 
Ending on the rustling leaves, 
With minute drops, from off the eaves. 
And, when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 
Of pine, or monumental oak, 
Where the rude ax, with heaved stroke, 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 
Or fright them from their hallow’d haunt, 
There, in close covert, by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hide me from day’s garish eye, 
While the bee, with honied thigh, 
That at her flowery work doth sing, 
And the waters murmuring, 
With such consort as they keep, 
Entice the dewy-feather’d sleep; 
And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture display’d, 
Softly on my eyelids laid. 
And, as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 
Sent by some spirit to mortals good, 
Or the unseen genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloisters’ pale, 
And love the high embower’d roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
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Casting a dim religious light: 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voiced quire below, 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 
And may at last my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

The hairy gown and mossy cell, 

Where I may sit and rightly spell 

Of every star that heaven doth show, 

And every herb that sips the dew; 

Till old experience do attain 

To something like prophetic strain. 
These pleasures, Melancholy, give, 

And I with thee will choose to live. 


ON HIS BLINDNESS 


WHEN I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he, returning, chide; 
“Doth God exact day-labor, light denied ?” 
I fondly ask; but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, “God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or his own gifts; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best; his state 
Is kingly: thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


(From ‘‘PARADISE LostT’’) 
INTRODUCTION 


Or Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
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Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 

Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing, heavenly muse, that on the secret top 

Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 

That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning, how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chaos: or, if Sion hill 

Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook that flow’d 
Fast by the oracle of God; I thence 

Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song, 

That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 

And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for thou know’st; thou from the first 
Wast present, and, with mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like, sat’st brooding on the vast abyss, 
And madest it pregnant: what in me is dark, 
Ilumine; what is low, raise and support; 

That to the height of this great argument 

I may assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men. 


THE SPEECH OF SATAN 


Tuus Satan, talking to his nearest mate, 
With head uplift the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed; his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood; in bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name, of monstrous size, 
Titanian or Earth-born, that warr’d on Jove; 
Briareus, or Typhon, whom the den 
By ancient Tarsus held; or that sea-beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream: 
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Him, haply, slumbering on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some small night-founder’d skiff, 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 

With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 

Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished morn delays: 

So stretch’d out huge in length the arch-fiend lay, 
Chain’d on the burning lake: nor ever thence 
Had risen, or heaved his head; but that the will 
And high permission of all-ruling Heaven 

Left him at large to his own dark designs; 

That with reiterated crimes he might 

Heap on himself damnation, while he sought 
Evil to others; and, enraged, might see 

How all his malice served but to bring forth 
Infinite goodness, grace, and mercy, shown 

On man by him seduced; but on himself 
Treble confusion, wrath, and vengeance pour’d. 
Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty stature; on each hand the flames, 
Driven backward, slope their pointing spires, and roll’d 
In billows, leave in the midst a horrid vale. 
Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air, 

That felt unusual weight; till on dry land 

He lights, if it were land that ever burn’d 

With solid, as the lake with liquid fire; 

And such appear’d in hue, as when the force 

Of subterranean wind transports a hill 

Torn from Pelorus, or the shatter’d side 

Of thundering A\tna, whose combustible 

And fuel’d entrails thence conceiving fire, 
Sublimed with mineral fury, aid the winds, 

And leave a singed bottom, all involved 

With stench and smoke: such resting found the sole 
Of unblest feet. Him follow’d his next mate: 
Both glorying to have ’scaped the Stygian flood, 
As gods, and by their own recover’d strength, 
Not by the sufferance of supernal power. 
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“Ts this the region, this the soil, the clime?”’ 
Said then the lost archangel; — ‘‘this the seat 
That we must change for heaven? — this mournful gloom 
For that celestial light? Be it so, since he, 
Who now is Sovereign, can dispose and bid 
What shall be right: farthest from him is best, 
Whom reason hath equal’d, force hath made supreme 
Above his equals. Farewell, happy fields, 
Where joy forever dwells! Hail, horrors! hail, 
Infernal world! and thou, profoundest hell, 
Receive thy new possessor; one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time: 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 
What matter where, if I be still the same, 
And what I should be; all but less than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater? Here, at least, 
We shall be free: the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence: 
Here we may reign secure, and, in my choice, 
To reign is worth ambition, though in hell; 
Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven. 
But wherefore let we then our faithful friends, 
The associates and copartners of our loss, 
Lie thus astonish’d on the oblivious pool, 
And call them not to share with us their part 
In this unhappy mansion; or once more 
With rallied arms to try what may be yet 
Regain’d in heaven, or what more lost in hell?” 

So Satan spake. 


INVOCATION TO LIGHT 


Hart, holy Light! offspring of heaven first-born! 
Or of the Eternal coeternal beam, 

May I express thee unblamed? since God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate ! 
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Or hear’st thou rather, pure ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell? Before the sun, 
Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 

The rising world of waters dark and deep, 
Won from the void and formless infinite. 

Thee I revisit now with bolder wing, 

Escaped the Stygian pool, though long detain’d 
In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight, 
Through utter and through middle darkness borne, 
With other notes than to the Orphean lyre, 

I sung of Chaos and eternal Night; 

Taught by the heavenly muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to re-ascend, 
Though hard and rare: thee I revisit safe, 

And feel thy sovereign vital lamp: but thou 
Revisit’st not these eyes, that roll in vain 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn; 

So thick a drop serene hath quench’d their orbs, 
Or dim suffusion veil’d. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 
That wash thy hallow’d feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit: nor sometimes forget 

Those other two equal’d with me in fate, 

So were I equal’d with them in renown, 

Blind Thamyris, and blind Mzonides, 

And Tiresias, and Phineus, prophets old: 

Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 
Seasons return; but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 

But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
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Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 

Cut off; and, for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with a universal blank 

Of Nature’s works to me expunged and rased, 

And Wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou, celestial light, 

Shine inward, and the mind, through all her powers, 
Irradiate; there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 


(From “THE AREOPAGITICA”) 


For books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain 
a progeny of life in them to be as active as that soul was whose 
progeny they are; nay, they do preserve as in a vial the purest 
efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. 
I know they are as lively, and as vigorously productive, as 
those fabulous dragon’s teeth: and being sown up and down, 
may chance to spring up armed men. And yet, on the other 
hand, unless wariness be used, as good almost kill a man as kill 
a good book: who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, 
God’s image; but he who destroys a good book, kills reason 
itself, kills the image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a 
man lives a burden to the earth; but a good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life. It is true, no age can restore a 
life, whereof, perhaps, there is no great loss; and revolutions 
of ages do not oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, for the 
want of which whole nations fare the worse. We should be 
wary, therefore, what persecution we raise against the living 
labors of public men, how we spill that seasoned life of man, 
preserved and stored up in books; since we see a kind of homi- 
cide may be thus committed, sometimes a martyrdom; and if 
it extend to the whole impression, a kind of massacre, whereof 
the execution ends not in the slaying of an elemental life, but 
strikes at the ethereal and fifth essence, the breath of reason itself; 
slays an immortality rather than a life. 

As therefore the state of man now is; what wisdom can there 
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be to choose, what continence to forbear, without the knowl- 
edge of evil? He that can apprehend and consider vice with 
all her baits and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet 
distinguish, and yet prefer that which is truly better, he is the 
‘true warfaring Christian. I cannot praise a fugitive and clois- 
tered virtue unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out 
and seeks her adversary, but slinks out of the race, where that 
immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat. 
Seeing therefore that those books, and those in great abun- 
dance, which are likeliest to taint both life and doctrine, cannot 
be suppressed without the fall of learning, and of all ability 
in disputation, and that these books of either sort are most and 
soonest catching to the learned (from whom to the common 
people whatever is heretical or dissolute may quickly be con- 
veyed), and that evil manners are as perfectly learnt without 
books a thousand other ways which cannot be stopped, and 
evil doctrine not with books can propagate, except a teacher 
guide, which he might also do’ without writing, and so beyond 
prohibiting; I am not unable to unfold, how this cautelous 
enterprise of licensing can be exempted from the number of vain 
and impossible attempts. And he who were pleasantly disposed, 
could not well avoid to liken it to the exploit of that gallant man, 
who thought to pound up the crows by shutting his park gate. 
Besides another inconvenience, if learned men be the first 
receivers out of books, and dispreaders both of vice and error, 
how shall the licensers themselves be confided in, unless we can 
confer upon them, or they assume to themselves, above all 
others in the land, the grace of infallibility and uncorruptedness ? 
And again, if it be true, that a wise man, like a good refiner, 
can gather gold out of the drossiest volume, and that a fool 
will be a fool with the best book, yea, or without book; there is 
no reason that we should deprive a wise man of any advantage 
to his wisdom, while we seek to restrain from a fool that which 
being restrained will be no hindrance to his folly. For if 
there should be so much exactness always used to keep that from 
him which is unfit for his reading, we should in the judgment 
of Aristotle, not only, but of Solomon, and of our Saviour, not 
vouchsafe him good precepts, and by consequence not willingly 
admit him to good books; as being certain that a wise man will 
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make better use of an idle pamphlet, than a fool will do of sacred 
scripture. 

It is next alleged, we must not expose ourselves to tempta- 
tions without necessity, and next to that, not employ our time 
in vain things. To both these objections one answer will 
serve, out of the grounds already laid, that to all men such 
books are not temptations, nor vanities; but useful drugs 
and materials wherewith to temper and compose effective and 
strong medicines, which man’s life cannot want. The rest, 
as children and childish men, who have not the art to qualify 
and prepare these working minerals, well may be exhorted 
to forbear; but hindered forcibly they cannot be, by all the 
licensing that sainted inquisition could ever yet contrive; which 
is what I promised to deliver next: that this order of licensing 
conduces nothing to the end for which it was framed; and 
hath almost prevented me by being clear already while thus 
much hath been explaining. See the ingenuity of truth, who, 
when she gets a free and willing hand, opens herself faster than 
the pace of method and discourse can overtake her. It was 
the task which I began with, to show that no nation, or well- 
instituted state, if they valued books at all, did ever use this way 
of licensing; and it might be answered, that this is a piece 
of prudence lately discovered. 

To which I return, that as it was a thing slight and obvious 
to think on, so if it had been difficult to find out, there wanted 
not among them long since, who suggested such a course; which 
they not following, leave us a pattern of their judgment that 
it was, not the not knowing, but the not approving, which was 
the cause of their not using it. Plato, a man of high authority 
indeed, but least of all for his Commonwealth, in the book of his 
laws, which no city ever yet received, fed his fancy with making 
many edicts to his airy burgomasters, which they who otherwise 
admire him, wish had been rather buried and excused in the 
genial cups of an academic night sitting. By which laws he 
seems to tolerate no kind of learning, but by unalterable decree, 
consisting most of practical traditions, to the attainment whereof 
a library of smaller bulk than his own dialogues would be abun- 
dant. And there also enacts, that no poet should so much as read 
to any private man what he had written, until the judges and 
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law keepers had seen it, and allowed it; but that Plato meant 
this law peculiarly to that commonwealth which he had imagined, 
and to no other, is evident. Why was he not else a lawgiver 
to himself, but a transgressor, and to be expelled by his own 
magistrates, both for the wanton epigrams and dialogues which 
he made, and his perpetual reading of Sophron Mimus and 
Aristophanes, books of grossest infamy; and also for commend- 
ing the latter of them, though he were the malicious libeler of 
his chief friends, to be read by the tyrant Dionysius, who had 
little need of such trash to spend his time on? But that he 
knew this licensing of poems had reference and dependence to 
many other provisos there set down in his fancied republic, 
which in this world could have no place; and so neither he him- 
self, nor any magistrate or city, ever imitated that course, which, 
taken apart from those other collateral injunctions, must needs 
be vain and fruitless. 

For if they fell upon one kind of strictness, unless their 
care were equal to regulate all other things of like aptness to 
corrupt the mind, that single endeavor they knew would be 
but a fond labor; to shut and fortify one gate against corrup- 
tion, and be necessitated to leave others round about wide 
open. If we think to regulate printing, thereby to rectify 
manners, we must regulate all recreations and pastimes, all 
that is delightful to man. No music must be heard, no song 
be set or sung, but what is grave and doric. There must be 
licensing dancers, that no gesture, motion, or deportment be 
taught our youth, but what by their allowance shall be thought 
honest; for such Plato was provided of. It will ask more than 
the work of twenty licensers to examine all the lutes, the violins, 
and the guitars in every house; they must not be suffered to 
prattle as they do, but must be licensed what they may say. 
And who shall silence all the airs and madrigals that whisper 
softness in chambers? - The windows also, and the balconies, 
must be thought on; these are shrewd books with dangerous 
frontispieces, set to sale: who shall prohibit them, shall twenty 
licensers? ‘The villages also must have their visitors, to in- 
quire what lectures the bagpipe and the rebec reads, even to 
the ballatry and the gamut of every municipal fiddler; for 
these are the countryman’s Arcadias, and his Monte Mayors. 
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Next, what more national corruption, for which England 
hears ill abroad, than household gluttony? Who shall be the 
rectors of our daily rioting? And what shall be done to inhibit 
the multitudes that frequent those houses where drunkenness 
is sold and harbored? Our garments also should be referred 
to the licensing of some more sober workmasters, to see them cut 
into a less wanton garb. Who shall regulate all the mixed con- 
versation of our youth, male and female together, as is the fashion 
of this country? Who shall still appoint what shall be dis- 
coursed, what presumed, and no further? Lastly, who shall 
forbid and separate all idle resort, all evil company? These 
things will be, and must be; but how they shall be least hurtful, 
how least enticing, herein consists the grave and governing 
wisdom of a state. 

To sequester out of the world into Atlantic and Utopian 
politics, which never can be drawn into use, will not mend 
our condition; but to ordain wisely as in this world of evil, 
in the midst whereof God hath placed us unavoidably. Nor 
is it Plato’s licensing of books will do this, which necessarily 
pulls along with it so many other kinds of licensing, as will 
make us all both ridiculous and weary, and yet frustrate; 
but those unwritten, or at least unconstraining laws of virtuous 
education, religious and civil nurture, which Plato there men- 
tions, as the bonds and ligaments of the commonwealth, the 
pillars, and the sustainers of every written statute; these they 
be, which will bear chief sway in such matters as these, when all 
licensing will be easily eluded. Impunity and remissness for 
certain are the bane of a commonwealth; but here the great 
art lies, to discern in what the law is to bid restraint and punish- 
ment, and in what things persuasion only is to work. If every 
action which is good or evil in man at ripe years were to be under 
pittance, prescription, and compulsion, what were virtue but 
a name, what praise could be then due to well-doing, what 
gramercy to be sober, just or continent ? 

Many there be that complain of divine Providence for 
suffering Adam to transgress. Foolish tongues! when God 
gave him reason, he gave him freedom to choose, for reason 
is but choosing; he had been else a mere artificial Adam, 
such an Adam as he is in the motions. We ourselves esteem 
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not of that obedience, or love, or gift, which is of force; God 
therefore left him free, set before him a provoking object ever 
almost in his eyes; herein consisted his merit, herein the 
right of his reward, the praise of his abstinence. Wherefore 
did he create passions within us, pleasures round about us, but 
that these rightly tempered are the very ingredients of virtue? 
They are not skilful considerers of human things who imagine 
to remove sin, by removing the matter of sin; for, besides that 
it is a huge heap increasing under the very act of diminishing, 
though some part of it may for a time be withdrawn from 
some persons, it cannot from all, in such a universal thing as 
books are; and when this is done, yet the sin remains entire. 
Though ye take from a covetous man all his treasure, he has yet 
one jewel left, ye cannot bereave him of his covetousness. 
Banish all objects of lust, shut up all youth into the severest 
discipline that can be exercised in any hermitage, ye cannot make 
them chaste, that came not thither so: such great care and wis- 
dom is required to the right managing of this point. 

Suppose we could expel sin by this means; look how much 
we thus expel of sin, so much we expel of virtue: for the matter 
of them both is the same: remove that, and ye remove them both 
alike. This justifies the high providence of God, who, though 
he commands us temperance, justice, continence, yet pours 
out before us even to a profuseness all desirable things, and 
gives us minds that can wander beyond all limit and satiety. 
Why should we then affect a rigor contrary to the manner of 
God, and of nature, by abridging or scanting those means, 
which, books freely permitted, are both to the trial of virtue, 
and the exercise of truth? 

It would be better done, to learn that the law must needs be 
frivolous, which goes to restrain things, uncertainly and yet 
equally working to good and to evil. And were I the chooser, 
a dram of well-doing should be preferred before many times as 
much the forcible hindrance of evil doing. For God sure 
esteems the growth and completing of one virtuous person, more 
than the restraint of ten vicious. And albeit, whatever thing 
we hear or see, sitting, walking, traveling, or conversing, may be 
fitly called our book, and is of the same effect that writings are; 
yet grant the thing to be prohibited were only books, it appears 
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that this order hitherto is far insufficient to the end which it 
intends. Do we not see, not once or oftener, but weekly, that 
continued court-libel against the parliament and city, printed, 
as the wet sheets can witness, and dispersed among us for all 
that licensing can do? Yet this is the prime service a man 
would think wherein this order should give proof of itself. If 
it were executed, you will say. But certain, if execution be re- 
miss or blindfold now, and in this particular, what will it be 
hereafter, and in other books ? 

If then the order shall not be vain and frustrate, behold a 
new labor, lords and commons, ye must repeal and proscribe 
all scandalous and unlicensed books already printed and di- 
vulged; after ye have drawn them up into a list, that all may 
know which are condemned, and which not; and ordain that no 
foreign books be delivered out of custody, till they have been 
read over. ‘This office will require the whole time of not a few 
overseers, and those no vulgar men. There be also books which 
are partly useful and excellent, partly culpable and pernicious; 
this work will ask as many more officials, to make expurgations 
and expunctions, that the commonwealth of learning be not 
damnified. In fine, when the multitude of books increase upon 
their hands, ye must be fain to catalogue all those printers who are 
found frequently offending, and forbid the importation of their 
whole suspected typography. In a word, that this your order 
may be exact, and not deficient, ye must reform it perfectly 
according to the model of Trent and Sevil, which I know ye 
abhor to do. 

Yet though ye should condescend to this, which God for- 
bid, the order still would be but fruitless and defective to that 
end whereto ye meant it. If to prevent sects and schisms, who 
is so unread or uncatechized in story, that hath not heard of 
many sects refusing books as a hindrance, and preserving 
their doctrine unmixed for many ages, only by unwritten tradi- 
tions? ‘The Christian faith (for that was once a schism!) is not 
unknown to have spread all over Asia, ere any gospel or epistle 
was seen in writing. If the amendment of manners be aimed 
at, look into Italy and Spain, whether those places be one scruple 
the better, the honester, the wiser, the chaster, since all the 
inquisitional rigor that hath been executed upon books. 
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Another reason, whereby to make it plain that this order 
will miss the end it seeks, consider by the quality which ought to 
be in every licenser. It cannot be denied, but that he who is 
made judge to sit upon the birth or death of books, whether they 
may be wafted into this world or not, had need to be a man above 
the common measure, both studious, learned, and judicious; 
there may be else no mean mistakes in the censure of what is 
passable or not; which is also no mean injury. If he be of such 
worth as behooves him, there cannot be a more tedious and un- 
pleasing journeywork, a greater loss of time levied upon his head 
than to be made the perpetual reader of unchosen books and 
pamphlets, ofttimes huge volumes. There is no book that is 
acceptable, unless at certain seasons; but to be enjoined the 
reading of that at all times, and in a hand scarce legible, whereof 
three pages would not down at any time in the fairest print, is an 
imposition I cannot believe how he that values time, and his own 
studies, or is but of a sensible nostril, should be able to endure. 
In this one thing I crave leave of the present licensers to be 
pardoned for so thinking: who doubtless took this office up, 
looking on it through their obedience to the parliament, whose 
command perhaps made all things seem easy and unlaborious 
to them; but that this short trial hath wearied them out already, 
their own expressions and excuses to them who make so many 
journeys to solicit their license, are testimony enough. Seeing 
therefore those, who now possess the employment, by all evident 
signs wish themselves well rid of it, and that no man of worth, 
none that is not a plain unthrift of his own hours, is ever likely to 
succeed them, except he mean to put himself to the salary of a 
press corrector, we may easily foresee what kind of licensers we 
are to expect hereafter, either ignorant, imperious, and remiss, 
or basely pecuniary. This is what I had to show, wherein this 
order cannot conduce to that end whereof it bears the inten- 
tion. 

I lastly proceed from the no good it can do, to the manifest 
hurt it causes, in being first the greatest discouragement and 
affront that can be offered to learning and to learned men. It 
was the complaint and lamentation of prelates, upon every least 
of a motion to remove pluralities, and distribute more equally 
church revenues, that then all learning would be forever dashed 
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and discouraged. But as for that opinion, I never found cause 
to think that the tenth part of learning stood or fell with the 
clergy: nor could I ever but hold it for a sordid and un- 
worthy speech of any churchman, who had a competency left 
him. If therefore ye be loath to dishearten utterly and discon- 
tent, not the mercenary crew of false pretenders to learning, but 
the free and ingenuous sort of such as evidently were born to 
study and love learning for itself, not for lucre, or any other end, 
but the service of God and of truth, and perhaps that lasting 
fame and perpetuity of praise, which God and good men have 
consented shall be the reward of those whose published labors 
advance the good of mankind: then know, that so far to distrust 
the judgment and the honesty of one who hath but a common 
repute in learning, and never yet offended, as not to count him 
fit to print his mind without a tutor and examiner, lest he should 
drop a schism, or something of corruption, is the greatest dis- 
pleasure and indignity to a free and knowing spirit that can be 
put upon him. 

What advantage is it to be a man, over it is to be a boy at 
school, if we have only escaped the ferula, to come under the 
fescue of an imprimatur? if serious and elaborate writings, as 
if they were no more than the theme of a grammar-lad under 
his pedagogue, must not be uttered without the cursory eyes of 
a temporizing and extemporizing licenser? He who is not 
trusted with his own actions, his drift not being known to be 
evil, and standing to the hazard of law and penalty, has no great 
argument to think himself reputed in the commonwealth wherein 
he was born for other than a fool or a foreigner. When a man 
writes to the world, he summons up all his reason and delibera- 
tion to assist him; he searches, meditates, is industrious, and 
likely consults and confers with his judicious friends; after all 
which done, he takes himself to be informed in what he writes 
as well as any that wrote before him; if in this, the most consum- 
mate act of his fidelity and ripeness, no years, no industry, no 
former proof of his abilities, can bring him to that state of matu- 
rity, as not to be still mistrusted and suspected, unless he carry 
all his considerate diligence, all his midnight watchings, and ex- 
pense of Palladian oil, to the hasty view of an unleisured licenser, 
perhaps much his younger, perhaps far his inferior in judgment, 
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perhaps one who never knew the labor of bookwriting; and if 
he be not repulsed, or slighted, must appear in print like a 
puny with his guardian, and his censor’s hand on the back of 
his title to be his bail and surety, that he is no idiot or seducer; 
it cannot be but a dishonor and derogation to the author, to 
the book, to the privilege and dignity of learning. 

And what if the author shall be one so copious of fancy, as 
to have many things well worth the adding, come into his mind 
after licensing, while the book is yet under the press, which not 
seldom happens to the best and diligentest writers; and that 
perhaps a dozen times in one book. The printer dares not go 
beyond his licensed copy; so often then must the author trudge 
to his leave-giver, that those his new insertions may be viewed; 
and many a jaunt will be made, ere that licenser, for it must 
be the same man, can either be found, or found at leisure; 
meanwhile either the press must stand still, which is no small 
damage, or the author lose his accuratest thoughts, and send the 
book forth worse than he had made it, which to a diligent writer 
is the greatest melancholy and vexation that can befall. 

And how can a man teach with authority, which is the life 
of teaching; how can he be a doctor in his books, as he ought 
to be, or else had better be silent, whenas all he teaches, all he 
delivers, is but under the tuition, under the correction of his 
patriarchal licenser, to blot or alter what precisely accords 
not with the hidebound humor which he calls his judgment? 
When every acute reader, upon the first sight of a pedantic 
license, will be ready with these like words to ding the book a 
quoit’s distance from him: — “I hate a pupil teacher; I endure 
not an instructor that comes to me under the wardship of an 
overseeing fist. I know nothing of the licenser, but that I have 
his own hand here for his arrogance; who shall warrant me his 
judgment?” “The state, sir,” replies the stationer: but has a 
quick return: — “The state shall be my governors, but not my 
critics; they may be mistaken in the choice of a licenser, as 
easily as this licenser may be mistaken in an author. This is 
some common stuff :” and he might add from Sir Francis Bacon, 
that “such authorized books are but the language of the times.” 
For though a licenser should happen to be judicious more than 
ordinary, which will be a great jeopardy of the next succession, 
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yet his very office and his commission enjoins him to let pass 
nothing but what is vulgarly received already. 

Nay, which is more lamentable, if the work of any deceased 
author, though never so famous in his lifetime, and even to this 
day, comes to their hands for license to be printed, or reprinted, 
if there be found in his book one sentence of a venturous edge, 
uttered in the height of zeal (and who knows whether it might 
not be the dictate of a divine spirit?), yet, not suiting with every 
low decrepit humor of their own, though it were Knox himself, 
the reformer of a kingdom, that spake it, they will not pardon 
him their dash; the sense of that great man shall to all posterity 
be lost, for the fearfulness, or the presumptuous rashness, of a 
perfunctory licenser. And to what an author this violence hath 
been lately done, and in what book, of greatest consequence to 
be faithfully published, I could now instance, but shall forbear 
till a more convenient season. Yet if these things be not re- 
sented seriously and timely by them who have the remedy in their 
power, but that such ironmolds as these shall have authority 
to gnaw out the choicest periods of exquisitest books, and to 
commit such a treacherous fraud against the orphan remainders 
of worthiest men after death, the more sorrow will belong to that 
hapless race of men, whose misfortune it is to have understand- 
ing. Henceforth let no man care to learn, or care to be more 
than worldly wise; for certainly in higher matters to be ignorant 
and slothful, to be a common steadfast dunce, will be the only 
pleasant life, and only in request. 

And as it is a particular disesteem of every knowing person 
alive, and most injurious to the written labors and monuments 
of the dead, so to me it seems an undervaluing and vilifying 
of the whole nation. J cannot set so light by all the invention, 
the art, the wit, the grave and solid judgment which is in Eng- 
land, as that it can be comprehended in any twenty capacities, 
how good soever; much less that it should not pass except their 
superintendence be over it, except it be sifted and strained with 
their strainers, that it should be uncurrent without their manual 
stamp. ‘Truth and understanding are not such wares as to be 
monopolized and traded in by tickets, and statutes, and standards. 
We must not think to make a staple commodity of all the knowl- 
edge in the land, to mark and license it like our broadcloth 
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and our woolpacks. What is it but a servitude like that imposed 
by the Philistines, not to be allowed the sharpening of our own 
axes and coulters, but we must repair from all quarters to twenty 
licensing forges ? 

Had any one written and divulged erroneous things and 
scandalous to honest life, misusing and forfeiting the esteem 
had of his reason among men, if after conviction this only cen- 
sure were adjudged him, that he should never henceforth write, 
but what were first examined by an appointed officer, whose 
hand should be annexed to pass his credit for him, that now he 
might be safely read; it could not be apprehended less than a 
disgraceful punishment. Whence to include the whole nation, 
and those that never yet thus offended, under such a diffident 
and suspectful prohibition, may plainly be understood what a 
disparagement it is. So much the more whenas debtors and 
delinquents may walk abroad without a keeper, but unoffensive 
books must not stir forth without a visible jailer in their title. 
Nor is it to the common people less than a reproach; for if we 
be so jealous over them, as that we dare not trust them with an 
English pamphlet, what do we but censure them for a giddy, 
vicious and ungrounded people; in such a sick and weak state of 
faith and discretion, as to be able to take nothing down but 
through the pipe of a licenser? ‘That this is care or love of 
them, we cannot pretend, whenas in those popish places, where 
the laity are most hated and despised, the same strictness is used 
over them. Wisdom we cannot call it, because it stops but one 
breach of license, nor that neither: whenas those corruptions, 
which it seeks to prevent, break in faster at other doors, which 
cannot be shut. 

And in conclusion it reflects to the disrepute of our ministers 
also, of whose labors we should hope better, and of their pro- 
ficiency which their flock reaps by them, than that after all this 
light of the gospel which is, and is to be, and all this continual 
preaching, they should be still frequented with such an unprin- 
cipled, unedified, and laic rabble, as that the whiff of every new 
pamphlet should stagger them out of their catechism and Chris- 
tian walking. 
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Count GaABRiEL Honorft DE RIQUETTI MriraABEAU. Born at Bignon, 
March 9, 1749; died in Paris, April 2,1791. President of the Jacobin Club 
in 1790, of the National Assembly in 1791. Author of “The Friend of 
Men,” “Rural Philosophy,” “The Prussian Monarchy,” “Secret History 
of the Court of Berlin.” 

A practical statesman, he was also one of the most eloquent of men. Hi- 
powerful influence may be said to have started the French Revolution, the 
violent course of which he tried to check with the disastrous results well 
known to history. 


ON THE DEATH OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
(Delivered in the National Assembly ) 


GENTLEMEN, Franklin is dead.... The genius which 
freed America and poured over Europe a flood of light has re- 
turned to the bosom of the Divinity. 

The sage whom two worlds claim as their own, the man for 
whom the history of science and the history of empires are con- 
tending, held without doubt a lofty rank in the human race. 

Long enough have political cabinets made formal note of the 
death of those who were great only in their funeral eulogies. 
Long enough has the etiquette of courts proclaimed hypocritical 
mourning. Nations should only go into mourning for their 
benefactors. ‘The representatives of nations should only recom- 
mend homage for the heroes of humanity. 

Congress has declared in the fourteen States of the confedera- 
tion two months’ mourning for Franklin, and America at this 
moment is paying this tribute of veneration to one of the fathers 
of her constitution. Would it not beseem us, gentlemen, to 
unite with America in this religious act, to participate in this 
homage rendered before the universe, both to the rights of man, 
and to the philosopher who has most contributed to the propaga- 
tion of their dominion throughout the earth. Antiquity would 
have raised altars to the vast and powerful genius, who, for the 
welfare of mortals, embracing in his thought both the heavens 
and the earth, could alike subdue thunderbolts and tyrants. 
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France, enlightened and free, owes at least some pledge of remem- 
brance and regret for one of the greatest of the men who have 
ever served philosophy and liberty. 

I propose that it be decreed that the National Assembly wear 
mourning for three days in memory of Benjamin Franklin. 


DONALD GRANT MITCHELL 
(IK MARVEL) 


Donatp Grant MitcHEtL. (Ik Marvel.) Born at Norwich, Con- 
necticut, April 12, 1822; died 1908. Author of “ Revyeries of a Bache- 
lor,” “Dream Life,” “My Farm of Edgewood,” “Wet Days at 
Edgewood,” “Doctor Johns,” a novel; “ Bound Together,” ‘ English 
Lands, Letters, and Kings.” 

A graceful and pleasing writer, whose literary charm greatly endeared 
him to readers of the last half of the nineteenth century. 


(From “ Dream LiFe”) 


THE winter has its piercing storms, — even as autumn hath. 
Hoary age, crowned with honor, and with years, bears no im- 
munity from suffering. It is the common heritage of us all: if 
it come not in the spring, or in the summer of our day, it will 
surely find us in the autumn, or amid the frosts of winter. It is 
the penalty humanity pays for pleasure; human joys will have 
their balance. Nature never makes false weight. The east 
wind is followed by a wind from the west; and every smile will 
have its equivalent — in a tear. 

You have lived long, and joyously, with that dear one, who 
has made your life — a holy pilgrimage. She has seemed to lead 
you into ways of pleasantness, and has kindled in you — as the 
damps of the world came near to extinguish them, — those hopes 
and aspirations, which rest not in life, but soar to the realm of 
spirits. 
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You have sometimes shuddered with the thought of parting; 
you have trembled even at the leave-taking of a year, or — of 
months; and have suffered bitterly, as some danger threatened 
a parting — forever. That danger threatens now. Nor is ita 
sudden fear, to startle you into a paroxysm of dread — nothing 
of this. Nature is kinder, — or, she is less kind. 

It is a slow, and certain approach of danger, which you read 
in the feeble step, — in the wan eye, lighting up from time to 
time, into a brightness that seems no longer of this world. 
You read it in the new, and ceaseless attentions of the fond child 
who yet blesses your home; and who conceals from you the 
bitterness of the coming grief. 

Frank is away — over seas; and as the mother mentions that 
name with a tremor of love, and of regret, that he is not now with 
you all, — you recall that other death, when you too, — were not 
there. Then you knew little of a parent’s feeling; — now, its 
intensity is present! 

Day after day, as summer passes, she is ripening for that 
world where her faith, and her hope, have so long lived. Her 
pressure of your hand at some casual parting for a day, is full of 
a gentle warning — as if she said — prepare for a longer adieu! 

Her language too, without direct mention, steeps your thought 
in the bitter certainty that she foresees her approaching doom; 
and that she dreads it, only so far as she dreads the grief, that 
will be left in her broken home. Madge — the daughter, — 
glides through the duties of that household, like an angel 
of mercy: she lingers at the sick bed — blessing, and tak- 
ing blessings. 


The sun shines warmly without; and through the open case- 
ment, beats warmly upon the floor within. The birds sing in the 
joyousness of full-robed summer; the drowsy hum of the bees, 
stealing sweets from the honeysuckle that bowers the window, 
lulls the air to a gentle quiet. Her breathing scarce breaks the 
summer stillness. Yet, she knows it is nearly over. Madge, 
too, — with features saddened, yet struggling against grief, — 
feels — that it is nearly over. 

It is very hard to think it; — how much harder to know it! 
But there is no mistaking her look now — so placid, so gentle, so 
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resigned! And her grasp of your hand — so warm — ¢0 full of 
meaning ! 

—— “Madge, Madge, must it be?” And a pleasant smile 
lights her eye; and her grasp is warmer; and her look is — 
upward. 

—— “Must it, — must it be, dear Madge?’? ——A holier 
smile, — loftier, — lit up of angels, beams on her faded features. 
The hand relaxes its clasp; and you cling to it faster — harder; 
joined close to the frail wreck of your love; — joined tightly — 
but oh, how far apart! 

She is in Heaven; — and you, struggling against the grief of 
a lorn old man! 


But sorrow, however great it be, must be subdued in the pres- 
ence of a child. Its fevered outbursts must be kept for those 
silent hours, when no young eyes are watching, and no young 
hearts will ‘catch the trick of grief.” 

When the household is quiet, and darkened ; — when Madge 
is away from you, and your boy Frank slumbering — as youth 
slumbers upon sorrow; — when you are alone with God, and the 
night, — in that room so long hallowed by her presence, but now 
— deserted — silent; — then you may yield yourself to such 
frenzy of tears, as your strength will let you. And in your soli- 
tary rambles through the churchyard, you can loiter of a sum- 
mer’s noon, over her fresh-made grave, and let your pent heart 
speak, and your spirit lean toward the Rest, where her love has 
led you. 

Thornton — the clergyman, whose prayer over the dead has 
dwelt with you, comes from time to time, to light up your solitary 
hearth, with his talk of the Rest — for all men. He is young, 
but his earnest and gentle speech win their way to your heart 
and to your understanding. You love his counsels; you make 
of him a friend whose visits are long and often repeated. 

Frank only lingers for a while; and you bid him again — 
adieu. It seems to you that it may well be the last; and your 
blessing trembles on your lip. Yet you look not with dread, but 
rather, with a firm trustfulness toward the day of the end. For 
your darling Madge, it is true, you have anxieties; you fear to 
leave her lonely in the world, with no protector save the wayward 


Frank. 
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It is later August, when you call to Madge one day, to bring 
you the little escritoire, in which are your cherished papers; — 
among them is your last will and testament. Thornton has just 
left you; and it seems to you that his repeated kindnesses are 
deserving of some substantial mark of your regard. 

“Maggie” — you say, “Mr. Thornton has been very kind to 
me.” 

“Very kind, father.” 

“T mean to leave him here, some little legacy, Maggie.” 

“T would not, father.” 

“But Madge, my daughter!” 

“He is not looking for such return, father.” 

“But he has been very kind, Madge; I must show him some 
strong token of my regard. What shall it be, Maggie?” 

Madge hesitates; — Madge blushes; — Madge stoops to her 
father’s ear, as if the very walls might catch the secret of her 
heart; ‘Would you give me to him, father?” 

“But — my dear Madge — has he asked this?” 

“Fight months ago, papa.” 

“ And you told him v 

“That I would never leave you, so long as you lived!” 

—— “My own dear Madge,—come to me,—kiss me. 
And you love him, Maggie?” 

“ With all my heart, sir.” 

“So like your mother, — the same figure, — the same 
true honest heart! It shall be as you wish, dear Madge. Only, 
you will not leave me in my old age; — Eh, Maggie?” 

‘Never, father, never.” 


And there she leans upon his chair; — her arm around 
the old man’s neck, — her other hand clasped in his; and her 
eyes melting with tenderness, as she gazes upon his aged face, — 
all radiant with joy, and with hope. 


FIRST AMBITION 


I BELIEVE that sooner or later, there come to every man 
dreams of ambition. They may be covered with the sloth of 
habit, or with a pretense of humility: they may come only in 
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dim, shadowy visions, that feed the eye, like the glories of an 
ocean sunrise; but, you may be sure that they will come: even 
before one is aware, the bold, adventurous Goddess, whose name 
is Ambition, and whose dower is Fame, will be toying with the 
feeble heart. And she pushes her ventures with a bold hand: 
she makes timidity strong, and weakness valiant. 

The way of a man’s heart will be foreshadowed by what good- 
ness lies in him, — coming from above, and from around; — 
but a way foreshadowed, is not a way made. And the making 
of a man’s way comes only from that quickening of resolve 
which we call Ambition. It is the spur that makes man struggle 
with Destiny: it is Heaven’s own incentive, to make Purpose 
great, and Achievement greater. 

It would be strange if you, in that cloister life of a college, 
did not sometimes feel a dawning of new resolves. ‘They grapple 
you indeed, oftener than you dare to speak of. Here, you dream 
first of that very sweet, but very shadowy success, called repu- 
tation. 

You think of the delight and astonishment it would give your 
mother and father, and most of all, little Nelly, if you were win- 
ning such honors as now escape you. You measure your capaci- 
ties by those about you, and watch their habit of study; you gaze 
for a half-hour together, upon some successful man, who has won 
his prizes; and wonder by what secret action he has done it. 
And when, in time, you come to be a competitor yourself, your 
anxiety is immense. 

You spend hours upon hours at your theme. You write and 
re-write; and when it is at length complete, and out of your 
hands, you are harassed by a thousand doubts. At times, as 
you recall your hours of toil, you question if so much has been 
spent upon any other; you feel almost certain of success. You 
repeat to yourself some passages of special eloquence, at night. 
You fancy the admiration of the Professors at meeting with 
such wonderful performance. You have a slight fear that its 
superior goodness may awaken the suspicion, that some one out 
of the college — some superior man, may have written it. But 
this fear dies away. 

The eventful day is a great one in your calendar; you hardly 
sleep the night previous. You tremble as the Chapel bell is 
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rung; you profess to be very indifferent, as the reading and the 
prayer close; you even stoop to take up your hat, —as if you 
had entirely overlooked the fact, that the old President was in the 
desk, for the express purpose of declaring the successful names. 
You listen dreamily to his tremulous, yet fearfully distinct enun- 
ciation. Your head swims strangely. 

They all pass out with a harsh murmur, along the aisles, and 
through the doorways. It would be well if there were no disap- 
pointments in life more terrible than this. It is consoling to 
express very deprecating opinions of the Faculty in general; — 
and very contemptuous ones of that particular officer who de- 
cided upon the merit of the prize themes. An evening or two 
at Dalton’s room go still farther toward healing the disappoint- 
ment; and — if it must be said — toward moderating the heat 
of your ambition. 

You grow up however, unfortunately, as the College years fly 
by, into a very exaggerated sense of your own capacities. Even 
the good, old, white-haired Squire, for whom you had once 
entertained so much respect, seems to your crazy, classic fancy, 
a very humdrum sort of personage. Frank, although as noble a 
fellow as ever sat a horse, is yet — you cannot help thinking — 
very ignorant of Euripides; even the English master at Dr. 
Bidlow’s school, you feel sure would balk at a dozen problems 
you could give him. 

You get an exalted idea of that uncertain quality, which turns 
the heads of a vast many of your fellows, called — Genius. An 
odd notion seems to be inherent in the atmosphere of those 
College chambers, that there is a certain faculty of mind — 
first developed as would seem in Colleges, — which accomplishes 
whatever it chooses, without any special painstaking. For a 
time, you fall yourself into this very unfortunate hallucination; 
you cultivate it, after the usual college fashion, by drinking a vast 
deal of strong coffee, and whisky toddy, — by writing a. little 
poor verse, in the Byronic temper, and by studying very late at 
night, with closed blinds. 

It costs you, however, more anxiety and hypocrisy than you 
could possibly have believed. 

—— You will learn, Clarence, when the autumn has rounded 
your hopeful summer, if not before, that there is no Genius in 
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life like the Genius of energy and industry. You will learn, 
that all the traditions so current among very young men, that 
certain great characters have wrought their greatness by an in- 
spiration as it were, grow out of a sad mistake. 

And you will further find, when you come to measure yourself 
with men, that there are no rivals so formidable as those earnest, 
determined minds, which reckon the value of every hour, and 
which achieve eminence by persistent application. 

Literary ambition may inflame you at certain periods; and 
a thought of some great names will flash like a spark into 
the mine of your purposes; you dream till midnight over books; 
you set up shadows, and chase them down — other shadows, 
and they fly. Dreaming will never catch them. Nothing makes 
the ‘scent lie well,” in the hunt after distinction, but labor. 

And it is a glorious thing, when once you are weary of the dissi- 
pation, and the ennui of your own aimless thought, to take up 
some glowing page of an earnest thinker, and read — deep, and 
long, until you feel the metalof his thought tinkling on your brain, 
and striking out from your flinty lethargy flashes of ideas, that 
give the mind light and heat. And away you go, in the chase of 
what the soul within is creating on the instant, and you wonder 
at the fecundity of what seemed so barren, and at the ripeness of 
what seemed so crude. The glow of toil wakes you to the con- 
sciousness of your real capacities: you feel sure that they have 
taken a new step toward final development. In such mood it is, 
that one feels grateful to the musty tomes, which at other hours, 
stand like curiosity-making mummies, with no warmth, and no 
vitality. Now they grow into the affections like new-found 
friends; and gain a hold upon the heart, and light a fire in the 
brain, that the years and the mold cannot cover nor quench. 
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MOHAMMED 


Monammuep. Born at Mecca about 570 A.D. Died at Medina about 
632 A.D. The great Arabian prophet and founder of Islam, through whom 
we have the sacred book, “The Koran.” 

A marvel of magnetism and prophetic power, Mohammed belongs to 


“The dead but sceptered sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.” 


The word “Koran” signifies in Arabic “that which ought to be read.” It 
is written with the utmost elegance and purity of language, and is the 
standard of pure Arabic. Its chief doctrine is the unity of God. It con- 
tains also many laws of conduct and directions as to the proper worship of 
the Deity. That Mohammed was really its author is beyond dispute 
among the non-Mohammedans. The Moslems, however, regard it as of 
divine origin, and a direct revelation to the prophet from God. Hence 
the Koran is itself almost worshiped by them. They take their oaths upon 
it, consult it on great occasions for guidance, and carry it with them to war. 
- Its word is absolute in both spiritual and secular affairs. 


MOHAMMED’S LAST SPEECH 


YE people, hearken to my words: for I know not whether 
after this year I shall ever be amongst you here again. 

Your lives and your property are sacred and inviolable 
amongst one another until the end of time. 

The Lord hath ordained to every man the share of his in- 
heritance; a testament is not lawful to the prejudice of heirs. 

The child belongeth to the parent, and the violater of wed- 
lock shall be stoned. 

Ye people, ye have rights demandable of your wives, and 
they have rights demandable of you. Treat your women well. 

And your slaves, see that ye feed them with such food as ye 
eat yourselves, and clothe them with the stuff ye wear. And 
if they commit a fault which ye are not willing to forgive, then 
sell them, for they are the servants of the Lord and are not to 
be tormented. 

Ye people! hearken unto my speech and comprehend it. 
Know that every Muslim is the brother of every other Muslim. 
All of you are.on the same equality: ye are one brotherhood. 


MOHAMMED [45 
(From “THE Koran”) 
THE CHARGERS 
In the Name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful 


By the CHARGERS that pant, 

And the hoofs that strike fire, 
And the scourers at dawn, 

Who stir up the dust with it, 

And cleave through a host with it! 


Verily Man is thankless towards his Lord, 

And verily he is witness thereof, 

And verily in his love of weal he is grasping. 

Doth he not know ? — when what is in the tombs shall be 
laid open, 

And what is in men’s breasts shall be laid bare; 

Verily on that day their Lord shall know them well! 


SUPPORT 
In the Name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful 


Wuat thinkest thou of him who calleth the Day of Judgment a 
lie? 

He it is who driveth away the orphan, 

And is not urgent for the feeding of the poor. 

Woe then to those who pray, 

Those who are careless in their prayers, 

Who make a pretense, 

But withhold Support. 


THE KINGDOM 
In the Name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful 


BLESSED be He in whose hand is the Krncpom: and He is 
powerful over all; 
Who created death and life to prove you which of you is best in 
actions, and He is the Mighty, the Very Forgiving; 
Who hath created seven heavens in stages: thou seest no fault 
IX. 10 
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in the creation of the Merciful; but lift up thine eyes again; 
dost thou see any cracks? 

Then lift up the eyes again twice; thy sight will recoil to thee 
dazzled and dim. 

Moreover, we have decked the lower heaven with lamps, and 
have made them for pelting the devils, and we have pre- 
pared for them the torment of the flame. 

And for those who disbelieve in their Lord, the torment of Hell: 
and evil the journey to it! 

When they shall be cast into it, they shall hark to its braying as it 
boileth ; — 

It shall well-nigh burst with fury! Every time a troop is thrown 
into it, its keepers shall ask them, “ Did not a warner come 
to you?” 

They shall say, “‘ Yea! a warner came to us; but we took him for 
a liar, and said, ‘God hath not sent down anything. Verily, 
ye are only in great error.’ ”’ 

And they shall say, “‘ Had we but hearkened or understood, we 
had not been among the people of the flame!” 

And they will confess their sins: so a curse on the people of the 
flame ! 

Verily they who fear their Lord in secret, for them is forgiveness 
—a great reward. 

And whether ye hide your speech, or say it aloud, verily He 
knoweth well the secrets of the breast ! 

What! shall He not know, who created? and He is the subtle, 
the well-aware ! 

It is He who hath made the earth smooth for you: so walk on its 
sides, and eat of what He hath provided — and unto Him 
shall be the resurrection. 

Are ye sure that He who is in the Heaven will not make the earth 
sink with you? and behold, it shall quake! 

Or are ye sure that He who is in the Heaven will not send against 
you a sand-storm, — so shall ye know about the warning! 

And assuredly those who were before them called it a lie, and 
how was it with their denial ? 

Or do they not look up at the birds over their heads, flapping their 
wings? None supporteth them but the Merciful: verily He 
seeth all. 
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Who is it that will be a host for you, to defend you, if not the 
Merciful? verily the unbelievers are in naught but delusion ! 

Who is it that will provide for you, if He withhold His provision? 
Nay, they persist in pride and running away ! 

Is he, then, who goeth groveling on his face better guided than 
he who goeth upright on a straight path? 

Say: it is He who produced you and made you hearing and sight 
and heart — little are ye thankful! 

Say: it is He who sowed you in the earth, and to Him shall ye 
be gathered. 

But they say, “When shall this threat be, if ye are speakers of 
truth ?” 

Say: the knowledge thereof is with God alone, and I am naught 
but a plain warner. 

But when they shall see it nigh, the countenance of those who 
disbelieved shall be evil, — and it shall be said, ‘This is 
what ye called for.” 

Say: Have ye considered — whether God destroy me and those 
with me, or whether we win mercy — still who will save the 
unbelievers from aching torment? 

Say: He is the Merciful: we believe in Him, and in Him we 
put our trust — and ye shall soon know which it is that is 
in manifest error! 

Say: Have ye considered if your waters should sink away to- 
morrow, who will bring you running water? 


IRON 
In the Name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful 


ALL that is in theheavens and the earth magnifieth God, and He 
is the Mighty, the Wise. 

His is the kingdom of the heavens and the earth, He giveth life 
and giveth death, and He is powerful over all things. _ 

He is the first and the last, the seen and the unseen, and all things 
doth He know. 

It is He who created the heavens and the earth in six days, then 
ascended the Throne; He knoweth what goeth into the 
earth and what cometh out of it, and what cometh down 
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from the sky and what riseth up into it; and He is with you, 
wherever ye be; and God seeth what ye do. 

His is the kingdom of the heavens and the earth, and to God 

- shall all things return. 

He maketh the night to follow the day, and He maketh the day 
to follow the night, and He knoweth the secrets of the 
breast. 

Believe in God and His Apostle, and give alms of what He hath 
made you to inherit; for to those of you who believe and 
give alms shall be a great reward. 

What aileth you that ye do not believe in God and His Apostle 
who calleth you to believe in your Lord? He hath already 
accepted your covenant if ye believe. 

It is He who hath sent down to His servant manifest signs to lead 
you from darkness into light: for God is indeed kind and 
merciful towards you. 

And what aileth you that ye give not alms in the path of God, when 
God’s is the heritage of the heavens and the earth? Those 
of you who give before the victory, and fight, shall not be 
deemed equal, — they are of nobler degree than those who 
give afterwards and fight. Yet to all hath God promised 
the beauteous reward; and God knoweth what ye do. 

Who is he who will lend God a good loan? — He will double it 
for him, and his shall be a noble recompense. 

The day ye shall see the faithful, men and women, their light 
running in front and on their right hand — “ Glad tidings 
for you this day!— gardens whereunder rivers flow, to 
abide therein forever’’: that is the great prize! 

The day when the hypocrites, men and women, will say to those 
who believe, “Stay for us, that we may kindle our light from 
yours.” It shall be said, “Go back and find a light.” 
And there shall be set up between them a wall, with a gate 
in it; and inside, within it, shall be Mercy, and outside, in 
front of it, Torment! They shall cry out, “Were we not 
with you?” The others shall say, “Yea! but ye fell into 
temptation, and waited, and doubted, and your desires de- 
ceived you, till the behest of God came, — and the arch- 
tempter beguiled you from God.” 

And on that day no ransom shall be accepted from you, nor from 
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those who disbelieved — your goal is the Fire, which is your 
master; and evil is the journey thereto. 

Hath not the Hour come to those who believe, to humble their 
hearts to the warning of God and the truth which He hath 
sent down? and that they may not be like those who re- 
ceived the Scripture aforetime, whose lives were prolonged, 
but their hearts were hardened, and many of them were 
disobedient. 

Know that God quickeneth the earth after its death: now have 
we made clear to you the signs, — haply ye have wits! 
Verily the charitable, both men and women, and they who lend 
God a good loan, it shall be doubled to them, and theirs shall 

be a noble recompense. 

And they who believe in God and His Apostle, these are the 
truth-tellers and the witnesses before their Lord: they have 
their reward and their light. And they who disbelieve 
and deny our signs — these are the inmates of Hell! 

Know that the life of this world is but a game and pastime and 
show and boast among you; and multiplying riches and 
children is like rain, whose vegetation delighteth the infidels 
— then they wither away, and thou seest them all yellow, 
and they become chaff. And in the life to come is grievous 
torment, 

Or else forgiveness from God and His approval: but the life of 
this world is naught but a delusive joy. 

Strive together for forgiveness from your Lord and Paradise, 
whose width is as the width of heaven and earth, prepared 
for those who believe in God and in His Apostles. That is 
the grace of God! who giveth it to whom He pleaseth; 
and God is the fount of boundless grace. 

There happeneth no misfortune on the earth or to yourselves, 
but it is written in the Book before we created it: verily 
that is easy to God! — 

That ye may not grieve over what is beyond you, nor exult over 
what cometh to you; for God loveth not any presumptuous 
boasters, 

Who are covetous and commend covetousness to men. But 
whoso turneth away, — verily God is rich and worthy to 
be praised. 
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We sent our Apostles with manifestations, and we sent down by 
them the Book and the Balance, that men might stand 
upright in equity, and we sent down Iron, wherein is 
great strength and uses for men, — and that God might 
know who would help Him and His Apostles in secret: 
verily God is strong and mighty. 

And we sent Noah and Abraham, and we gave their seed proph- 
ecy in the Scripture: and some of them are guided, but 
many are disobedient. 

Then we sent our Apostles in their footsteps, and we sent Jesus 
the Son of Mary, and gave him the Gospel, and put in the 
hearts of those that follow him kindness and pitifulness; 
but monkery, they invented it themselves! We _ pre- 
scribed it not to them — save only to seek the approval of 
God, but they did not observe this with due observance. 
Yet we gave their reward to those of them that believed, 
but many of them were transgressors. 

O ye who believe, fear God and believe in His Apostle; He 
will give you a double portion of His mercy, and will set 
you a light to walk by, and will forgive you: for God is for- 
giving and merciful: — 

That the People of the Scripture may know that they have not 
power over aught of God’s grace; and that grace is in the 
hands of God alone, who giveth to whom He pleaseth: and 
God is the fount of boundless grace. 


THE UNITY 


In the Name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful 


SAY: He is ONE God; 

God the Eternal. 

He begetteth not, nor is begotten; 
Nor is there one like unto Him. 


MOLIERE ISI 


MOLIERE 


Jean Baptiste PoguEtin; known by his stage name of MourFRE. The 
greatest of French dramatists. Born in Paris, January 15, 1622; died 
there, February 17, 1673. Author of “The School for Wives,” “Tartuffe,” 
“Don Juan,” “The Misanthrope,’ “The Miser,” “The Tradesman 
turned Gentleman,” “The Learned Ladies,” “The Imaginary Invalid,” 
“The Affected Ladies,” ‘The School of Husbands,” “The Physician 
in Spite of Himself.” Many of his plays still hold the stage, and are 
likely to do so for many years to come. The National Theater of France 


in Paris, 


the “Théatre Frangais,” is also called “The House of Moliére.” 


(From the translation of ‘‘ THE ImaGINARY INVALID”’ in Bohn’s Libraries) 


Tot. 
Arg. 
Toi. 


ACTE 


ScENE JI. ARGAN, TOINETTE 


Coming, coming. 
Ah! you jade, you wretch! 
(pretending to have knocked her head). Bother your 


impatience! You hurry me so much that I have knocked my 
head against the window-shutter. 


Arg. 
Toi. 
Arg. 
Toi. 
Arg. 
Tot. 
Arg. 
Tot. 
Arg. 
Tot. 
Arg. 
Tot. 
just as 
Arg. 
Tot. 
Arg. 


(angry). You vixen! 

(interrupting ARGAN). Oh! 

‘hbere.is 2s ie 

Oh! 

For the last hourI... 

Oh! 

You have left me... 

Oh! 

Be silent! you baggage, and let me scold you. 

Well! that’s too bad after what I have done to myself. 
You make me baw! till my throat is sore, you jade! 
And you, you made me break my head open; one is 
bad as the other; so, with your leave, we are quits. 
What! you hussy... 

If you go on scolding me, I shall cry. 

To leaye me, you... 
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Tot. (again interrupting ARGAN). Oh! 

Arg. You would... 

Toi. (still interrupting him). Oh! 

Arg. What! shall I have also to give up the pleasure of scold- 
ing her? 

Toi. Well, scold as much as you please; do as you like. 

Arg. You prevent me, you hussy, by interrupting me every 
moment. 

Tot. If you have the pleasure of scolding, I surely can have 
that of crying. Let every one have his fancy; ’tis but right. 
Oh! oh! 

Arg. I must give it up, I suppose. Take this away, take - 
this away, you jade. Be careful to have some broth ready, for 
the other that I am to take soon. 

Tot. This Mr. Fleurant and Mr. Purgon amuse themselves 
finely with your body. They have a rare milch cow in you, I 
must say; and I should like them to tell me what disease it is 
you have for them to physic you so. 

Arg. Hold your tongue, simpleton; it is not for you to control 
the decrees of the faculty. Ask my daughter Angélique to come 
to me. I have something to tell her. 

Toi. Here she is, coming of her own accord; she must have 
guessed your thoughts. 


ScENE III. ArGAN, ANGELIQUE, TOINETTE 


Arg. You come just in time; I want to speak to you. 

Ang. I am quite ready to hear you. 

Arg. Waita moment. (To ToINETTE.) Give me my walking- 
stick; Pll come back directly. 

Toi. Go, sir, go quickly; Mr. Fleurant gives us plenty to do. 


Scene IV. ANGELIQUE, TOINETTE 


Ang. Toinette! 

Toi. Well! what? 

Ang. Look at me a little. 

Toi. Well, I am looking at you. 
Ang. Toinette! 
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Toi. Well! what, Toinette? 

Ang. Don’t you guess what I want to speak about? 

Toi. Oh! yes, I have some slight idea that you want to speak 
of our young lover, for it is of him we have been speaking for the 
last six days, and you are not well unless you mention him at 
every turn. 

Ang. Since you know what it is I want, why are you not the 
first to speak to me of him? and why do you not spare me the 
trouble of being the one to start the conversation? : 

Toi. You don’t give me time, and you are so eager that it is 
difficult to be beforehand with you on the subject. 

Ang. I acknowledge that I am never weary of speaking of 
him, and that my heart takes eager advantage of every moment 
I have to open my heart to you. But tell me, Toinette, do you 
blame the feelings I have towards him? 

Tot. I am far from doing so. 

Ang. Am I wrong in giving way to these sweet impres- 
sions ? 

Toi. I don’t say that you are. 

Ang. And would you have me insensible to the tender pro- 
testations of ardent love which he shows me? 

Tot. Heaven forbid! 

Ang. Tell me, do you not see, as I do, something providential, 
some act of destiny in the ape: adventure from which our 
acquaintance originated ? 

Tot. Yes. 

Ang. That it is impossible to act more generously? 

Toi. Agreed. 

Ang. And that he did all this with the greatest possible grace? 

Toi. Oh! yes. 

Ang. Do you not think, Toinette, that he is very handsome? 

Toi. Certainly. 

Ang. That he has the best manners in the world? 

Toi. No doubt about it. 

Ang. That there is always something noble in what he says 
and what he does? ; 

Toi. Most certainly. 

Ang. That there never was anything more tender than all he 
says to me? 
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1 oe) rue: 

Ang. And that there can be nothing more painful than the 
restraint under which I am kept? for it prevents all sweet inter- 
course, and puts an end to that mutual love with which Heaven 
has inspired us. 

Toi. You are right. 

Ang. But, dear Toinette, tell me, do you think that he loves 
me as much as he says he does? 

Toi. Hum! That’s a thing hardly to be trusted at any time. 
A show of love is sadly like the real thing, and I have met with 
very good actors in that line. 

Ang. Ah! Toinette, what are you saying there? Alas! 
judging by the manner in which he speaks, is it possible that he 
is not telling the truth? 

Toi. At any rate, you will soon be satisfied on this point, 
and the resolution which he says he has taken of asking you in 
marriage, is a sure and ready way of showing you if what he 
says is true or not. That is the all-sufficient proof. 

Ang. Ah! Toinette, if he deceives me, I Shall never in all my 
life believe in any man. 

Toi. Here is your father coming back. 


Scene V. ARGAN, ANGELIQUE, TOINETTE 


Arg. I say, Angélique, I have a piece of news for you which, 
perhaps, you did not expect. You have been asked of me in 
marriage. Halloa! how is that? You are smiling. It is 
pleasant, is it not, that word marriage? there is nothing so funny 
to young girls. Ah! nature! nature! So, from what I see, 
daughter, there is no need of my asking you if you are willing to 
matty. 

Ang. I ought to obey you in everything, father. 

Arg. I am very glad to possess such an obedient daughter; 
the thing is settled, then, and I have promised you. 

Ang. It is my duty, father, blindly to follow all you deter- 
mine upon for me. 

Arg. My wife, your mother-in-law, wanted me to make a 
nun of you and of your little sister Louison also. She has always 
been bent upon that. 
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Tot. (aside). The excellent creature has her reasons. 

Arg. She would not consent to this marriage; but I carried 
the day, and my word is given. 

Tot. (to ARGAN). Really, I am pleased with you for that, 
and it is the wisest thing you ever did in your life. 

Arg. I have not seen the person in question; but I am told 
that I shall be satisfied with him, and that you too will be sat- 
isfied. 

Ang. Most certainly, father. 

Arg. How! have you seen him then? 

Ang. Since your consent to our marriage authorizes me to 
open my heart to you, I will not hide from you that chance made 
us acquainted six days ago, and that the request which has been 
made to you is the result of the sympathy we felt for one another 
at first sight. 

Arg. They did not tell me that; but I am glad of it; it is 
much better that things should be so. They say that he is a 
tall, well-made young fellow. 

Ang. Yes, father. 

Arg. Of a fine build. 

Ang. Yes, indeed. 

Arg. Pleasant. 

Ang. Certainly. 

Arg. A good face. 

Ang. Very good. 

Arg. Steady and of good family. 

Ang. Quite. 

Arg. With very good manners. 

Ang. The best possible. 

Arg. And speaks both Latin and Greek. 

Ang. Ah! that I don’t know anything about. 

Arg. And that he will in three days be made a doctor. 

Ang. He, father? 

Arg. Yes; did he not tell you? 

Ang. No, indeed! who told you? 

Arg. Mr. Purgon. 

Ang. Does Mr. Purgon know him? 

Arg. What a question! Of course he knows him, since he is 
his nephew. 
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Ang, Cléante is the nephew of Mr. Purgon? 

Arg. What Cléante? We are speaking about him who has 
asked you in marriage. 

Ang. Yes, of course. 

Arg. Well, he is the nephew of Mr. Purgon, and the son of 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Diafoirus; and this son is called Thomas 
Diafoirus, and not Cléante. Mr. Fleurant and I decided upon 
this match this morning, and to-morrow this future son-in-law 
will be brought to me by his father. . . . What is the matter, 
you look all scared? 

Ang. It is because, father, I see that you have been speaking 
of one person, and I of another. 

Toi. What! sir, you have formed such a queer project as 
that, and with all the wealth you possess, you want to marry 
your daughter to a doctor? 

Arg. What business is it of yours, you impudent jade? 

Toi. Gently, gently. You always begin by abuse. Can we 
not reason together without getting into a rage? Come, let us 
speak quietly. What reason have you, if you please, for such 
a marriage? 

Arg. My reason is that seeing myself infirm and sick, I wish 
to have a son-in-law and relatives who are doctors, in order to 
secure their kind assistance in my illness, to have in my family 
the fountainhead of those remedies which are necessary to me, 
and to be within reach of consultations and prescriptions. 

Toi. Very well; at least that is giving a reason, and there is 
a certain pleasure in answering one another calmly. But now, 
sir, on your conscience, do you really and truly believe that you 
are ill? 

Arg. Believe that I am ill, you jade? Believe that I am ill, 
you impudent hussy? 

Toi. Very well, then, sir, you are ill; don’t let us quarrel 
about that. Yes, you are very ill, I agree with you upon that 
point, more ill even than you think. Now, is that settled? But 
your daughter is to marry a husband for herself, and as she is not 
ill, what is the use of giving her a doctor? 

Arg. It is for my sake that I give her this doctor, and a good 
daughter ought to be delighted to marry for the sake of her 
father’s health. 
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Toi. In good troth, sir, shall I, as a friend, give you a piece 
of advice? 

Arg. What is this advice? 

Tot. Not to think of this match. 

Arg. And your reason? 

Tot. ‘The reason is that your daughter will never consent to it. 

Arg. My daughter will not consent to it? 

Tot. No. 

Arg. My daughter? 

Tot. Your daughter. She will tell you she has no need of 
Mr. Diafoirus, nor of his son, Mr. Thomas Diafoirus, nor all 
the Diafoiruses in the world. 

Arg. But I have need of them. Besides, the match is more 
advantageous than you think. Mr. Diafoirus has only this son 
for his heir; and, moreover, Mr. Purgon, who has neither wife 
nor child, gives all he has in favor of this marriage; and Mr. 
Purgon is a man worth eight thousand francs a year. 

Toi. What a lot of people he must have killed to have become 
so rich! 

Arg. Eight thousand francs is something, without counting 
the property of the father. 

Toi. That is very well, sir, but, all the same, I advise you, 
between ourselves, to choose another husband for her; she is 
not of a make to become a Mrs. Diafoirus. 

Arg. But I will have it so. 

Toi. Fie! nonsense! Don’t speak like that. 

Arg. Don’t speak like that? Why not? 

Toi. Dear me, no, don’t. 

Arg. And why should I not speak like that? 

Tot. People will say that you don’t know what you are talking 
about. 

Arg. People will say all they like, but I tell you that I will 
have her make my promise good. 

Tot. I feel sure that she won’t. 

Arg. Then I will force her to do it. 

Toi. She will not do it, I tell you. 

Arg. She will, or I will shut her up in a convent. 

Toi. You? 

Arg. I. 
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Tot. Good! 

Arg. How good? 

Toi. You will not shut her up in a convent. 

Arg. I shall not shut her up in a convent? 

Tot. No. 

Arg. No? 

Tot. No. 

Arg. Well, this is cool! I shall not put my daughter in a 
convent if I like! 

Toi. No, I tell you. 

Arg. And who will hinder me? 

Toi. You yourself. 

Arg. Myself? 

Toi. You will never have the heart to do it. 

Arg. I shall. 

Toi. You are joking. 

Arg. I am not joking. 

Toi. Fatherly love will hinder you. 

Arg. It will not hinder me. 

Tot. A little tear or are her arms thrown round your neck, or 
“My darling little papa,” said very tenderly, will be enough to 
touch your heart. 

Arg. All that will be useless. 

Toi. Oh, yes! 

Arg. I tell you that nothing will move me. 

Tot. Rubbish! 

Arg. You have no business to say ‘‘ Rubbish.” 

Toi. I know you well enough; you are naturally kind-hearted. 

Arg. (angrily). I am not kind-hearted, and I am ill-natured 
when I like. 

Tot. Gently, sir, you forget that you are ill. 

Arg. I command her to prepare herself to take the husband 
I have fixed upon. 

Toi. And I decidedly forbid her to do anything of the kind. 

Arg. What have we come to? And what boldness is this 
for a scrub of a servant to speak in such a way before her 
master? 

Toi. When a master does not consider what he is doing, a 
sensible servant should set him right. 
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Arg. (running after ToINeTTE). Ah, impudent girl, I will 
kill you! 

Toi. (avoiding ARGAN, and putting-the chair between her and 
him). Itis my duty to oppose what would be a dishonor to you. 

Arg. (running after TOINETTE with his cane in his hand). 
Come here, come here, let me teach you how to speak. 

Tot. (running to the opposite side of the chair). I interest 
myself in your affairs as I ought to do, and I don’t wish to see 
you commit any folly. 

Arg. (as before). Jade! 

Tot. (as before). No, I will never consent to this marriage. 

Arg. (as before). Worthless hussy! 

Toi. (as before). I won’t have her marry your Thomas 
Diafoirus. 

Arg. (as before). Vixen! 

Toi. (as before). She will obey me sooner than you. 

Arg. (stopping). Angélique, won’t you stop that jade for me? 

Ang. Ah! father, don’t make yourself ill. 

Arg. (to ANGELIQUE). If you don’t stop her, I will refuse you 
my blessing. 

Toi. (going away). And I will disinherit her if she obeys you. 

Arg. (throwing himself into his chair). Ah! I am done for. 
It is enough to kill me! 


SceNE VI. BELINE, ARGAN 


Arg. Ah! come near, my wife. 

Bél. What ails you, my poor, dear husband? 

Arg. Come to my help. 

Bél. What is the matter, my little darling child? 

Arg. My love. 

Bél. My love. 

Arg. They have just put me in a rage. 

Bél. Alas! my poor little husband! How was that, my own 
dear pet? 

Arg. That jade of yours, Toinette, has grown more insolent 
than ever. 

Bél. Don’t excite yourself. 

Arg. She has put me in a rage, my dove. 
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Bél. Gently, my child. 

Arg. She has been thwarting me for the last hour about 
everything I want to do. 

Bél. There, there; never mind. 

Arg. And has had the impudence to say that I am not ill. 

Bél. She is an impertinent hussy. 

Arg. You know, my soul, what the truth is? 

Bél. Yes, my darling, she is wrong. 

Arg. My own dear, that jade will be the death of me. 

Bél. Now, don’t, don’t. 

Arg. She is the cause of all my bile. 

Bél. Don’t be so angry. 

Arg. And I have asked you ever so many times to send her 
away. 

Bél. Alas! my child, there is no servant without defects. 
We are obliged to put up at times with their bad qualities on 
account of their good ones. ‘The girl is skilful, careful, diligent, 
and, above all, honest; and you know that in our days we must 
be very careful what people we take into our house. I say, 
Toinette. 


ScENE VIII. ARrGAN, BELINE, TOINETTE 


Toi. Madam. 

Bél. How is this? Why do you put my husband in a pas- 
sion ? . 

Toi. (in a soft tone). I, madam? Alas! I don’t know what 
you mean, and my only aim is to please master in everything. 

Arg. Ah! the deceitful girl! 

Tot. He said to us that he wished to marry his daughter to 
the son of Mr. Diafoirus. I told him that I thought the match 
very advantageous for her, but that I believed he would do better 
to put her in a convent. 

Bél. ‘There is not much harm in that, and I think that she 
is right. 

Arg. Ah! deary, do you believe her? She is a vile girl, and 
has said a hundred insolent things to me. 

Bél. Well, I believe you, my dear. Come, compose yourself; 
and you, Toinette, listen tome. If ever you make my husband 
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angry again, I will send you away. Come, give me his fur 
cloak and some pillows, that I may make him comfortable in © 
his arm-chair., You are all anyhow. Pull your nightcap right 
down over your ears; there is nothing that gives people such 
bad colds as letting in the air through the ears. 

Arg. Ah, deary! how much obliged I am to you for all the 
care you take of me. 

Bél. (adjusting the pillows, which she puts round him). 
Raise yourself a little for me to put this under you. Let us put 
this one for you to lean upon, and this one on the other side; 
this one behind your back, and this other to support your head. 

Toi. (clapping a pillow rudely on his head). And this other to 
keep you from the evening damp. 

Arg. (rising angrily, and throwing the pillows after TOINETTE, 
who runs away). Ah, wretch! you want to smother me. 


Act III 
ScenE IV. Mr. FLEURANT, ARGAN, BERALDE 


Arg. Ah! brother, with your leave. 

Bér. Eh? what are you going to do? 

Arg. To take this little clyster; it will soon be done. 

Bér. Are you joking? Can you not spend one moment 
without clysters or physic? Put it off to another time, and be 
quiet. 

Arg. Mr.Fleurant, let it be for to-night or to-morrow morning. 

Mr. Fleu. (to BERALDE). What right have you to interfere? 
How dare you oppose yourself to the prescription of the doctors, 
and prevent the gentleman from taking my clyster? You are 
a nice fellow to show such boldness. 

Bér. Go, sir, go; it is easy to see that you are not accustomed 
to speak face to face with men. 

Mr. Fleu. You ought not thus to sneer at physic, and make 
me lose my precious time. I came here for a good prescription, 
and I will go and tell Mr. Purgon that I have been prevented 
from executing his orders, and that I have been stopped in the 
performance of my duty. You'll see, you'll see... 

IX 1 
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ScENE V. ARGAN, BERALDE 


Arg. Brother, you’ll be the cause that some misfortune will 
happen here. 

Bér. What a misfortune not to take a clyster prescribed by 
Mr. Purgon! Once more, brother, is it possible that you can’t 
be cured of this doctor disease, and that you will thus bring your- 
self under their remedies ? 

Arg. Ah! brother. You speak like a man who is quite well, 
but if you were in my place, you would soon change your way 
of speaking. It is easy to speak against medicine when one is in 
perfect health. 

Bér. But what disease do you suffer from? 

Arg. You will drive me to desperation. I should like you to 
have my disease, and then we should see if you would prate as 
you do. Ah! here is Mr. Purgon. 


ScENE VI. Mr. Purcon, ARGAN, BERALDE, TOINETTE 


Mr. Pur. I have just heard nice news downstairs: you laugh 
at my prescriptions, and refuse to take the remedy which I 
ordered. ‘ 

Afar oi, lt iss DOt roses 

Mr. Pur. What daring boldness, what a strange revolt of a 
patient against his doctor! 

Tot. It is frightful. 

Mr. Pur. A clyster which I have had the pleasure of com- 
posing myself. 

Arg. It was note les 

Mr. Pur. Invented and made up according to all the rules 
of art. 

Tot. He was wrong. 

Mr. Pur. And which was to work a marvelous effect on the 
intestines. 

Arg. My brother... 

Mr. Pur. To send it back with contempt! 

Arg. (showing BERALDE). It was he... 

Mr. Pur. Such conduct is monstrous. 

Toi. So it is. 
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Mr. Pur. It is a fearful outrage against medicine. 

Arg. (showing BERALDE). He is the cause... 

Mr. Pur. A crime of high treason against the faculty, and 
one which cannot be too severely punished. 

Tot. You are quite right. 

Mr. Pur. I declare to you that I break off all intercourse 
with you. 

Arg. It is my brother... 

Mr. Pur. That I will have no more connection with you. 

Toz. You will do quite right. 

Mr. Pur. And to end all association with you, here is the 
deed of gift which I made to my nephew in favor of the mar- 
riage. (He tears the document, and throws the pieces about 
Suriously.) 

Arg. It is my brother who has done all the mischief. 

Mr. Pur. To despise my clyster! 

Arg. Let it be brought, I will take it directly. 

Mr. Pur. I would have cured you in a very short time. 

Toi. He doesn’t deserve it. 

Mr. Pur. I was about to cleanse your body, and to clear it 
of its bad humors. 

Arg. Ah! my brother! 

Mr. Pur. And it wanted only a dozen purgatives to cleanse 
it entirely. 

Toi. He is unworthy of your care. 

Mr. Pur. But since you would not be cured by me... 

Arg. It was not my fault. 

Mr. Pur. Since you have forsaken the obedience you owe 
to your doctor... 

Toi. It cries for vengeance. 

Mr. Pur. Since you have declared yourself a rebel against the 
remedies I had prescribed for you... . 

Arg. No, no, certainly not. 

Mr. Pur. I must now tell you that I give you up to your 
bad constitution, to the intemperament of your intestines, to the 
corruption of your blood, to the acrimony of your bile, and to 
the feculence of your humors. 

Toi. It serves you right. 

Arg. Alas! 
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Mr. Pur. And I will have you before four days in an in- 
curable state. 

Arg. Ah! mercy on me! 

Mr. Pur. You shall fall into bradypepsia. 

Arg. Mr. Purgon! : 

Mr. Pur. From bradypepsia into dyspepsia. 

Arg. Mr. Purgon! 

Mr. Pur. From dyspepsia into apepsy. 

Arg. Mr. Purgon! ~ 

Mr. Pur. From apepsy into lientery. 

Arg. Mr. Purgon! 

Mr. Pur. From lientery into dysentery. 

Arg. Mr. Purgon! 

Mr. Pur. From dysentery into dropsy. 

Arg. Mr. Purgon! 

Mr. Pur. And from dropsy to the deprivation of life into 
which your folly will bring you. 


ScENE VII. ARGAN, BERALDE 


Arg. Ah heaven! I am dead. Brother, you have undone 
me. 

Bér. Why? What is the matter? 

Arg. Iamundone. I feel already that the faculty is avenging 
itself. 

Bér. Really, brother, you are crazy, and I would not for a 
great deal that you should be seen acting as you are doing. 
Shake yourself a little, I beg, recover yourself, and do not give 
way so much to your imagination. 

Arg. You hear, brother, with what strange diseases he has 
threatened me. 

Bér. What a foolish fellow you are! 

Arg. He says that I shall become incurable within four days. 

Bér. And what does it signify what he says? Is it an oracle 
that has spoken? ‘To hear you, any one would think that Mr. 
Purgon holds in his hands the thread of your life, and that he 
has supreme authority to prolong it or to cut it short at his will. 
Remember that the springs of your life are in yourself, and that 
all the wrath of Mr. Purgon can do as little towards making you 
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die, as his remedies can do to make you live. This is an op- 
portunity, if you like to take it, of getting rid of your doctors; 
and if you are so constituted that you cannot do without them, 
it is easy for you, brother, to have another with whom you run 
less risk. 

Arg. Ah, brother! he knows all about my constitution, and 
the way to treat me. 

Bér. I must acknowledge that you are greatly infatuated, 
and that you look at things with strange eyes. 


ScENE VIII. ARrGAN, TOINETTE, BERALDE 


Tot. (to ARGAN). There is a doctor here, sir, who desires 
to’ see you. : 

Arg. What doctor? 

Toi. A doctor of medicine. 

Arg. I ask you who he is? 

Toi. I don’t know who he is, but he is as much like me as 
two peas, and if I was not sure that my mother was an honest 
woman, I should say that this is a little brother she has given 
me since my father’s death. 


SceNE IX. ARGAN, BERALDE 


Bér. You are served according to your wish. One doctor 
leaves you, another comes to replace him. 

Arg. I greatly fear that you will cause some misfortune. 

Bér. Oh! You are harping upon that string again? 

Arg. Ah! I have on my mind all those diseases that I don’t 
understand, those... 


ScENE X. ARGAN, BERALDE, TOINETTE (dressed as a 
doctor) 


Toi. Allow me, sir, to come and pay my respects to you, and 
to offer you my small services for all the bleedings and purging 
you may require. 

Arg. Iam much obliged to you, sir. (To BERALDE.) Toinette 
herself, I declare! 
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Toi. I beg you will excuse me one moment, sir. I forgot to 
give a small order to my servant. 


ScENE XI. ARGAN, BERALDE 


Arg. Would not you say that this is really Toinette? 

Bér. It is true that the resemblance is very striking. But 
it is not the first time that we have seen this kind of thing, and 
history is full of those freaks of nature. 

Arg. For my part, I am astonished, and .. . 


SCENE XII. ARGAN, BERALDE, TOINETTE 


Toi. What do you want, sir? 

Arg. What? 

Toi. Did you not call me? 

Arg. I? No. 

Toi. My ears.must have tingled then. 


Arg. Just stop here one moment and see how much that 
doctor is like you. 


Tot. Ah! yes, indeed, I have plenty of time to waste! Be- 
sides, I have seen enough of him already. 


ScENE XIII. ARGAN, BERALDE 


Arg. Had I not seen them both together, I should have be- 
lieved it was one and the same person. 

Rér. I have read wonderful stories about such resemblances; 
a’ d we have seen some in our day that have taken in everybody. 


Arg. For my part, I should have been deceived this time, and 
sworn that the two were but one. 


SCENE XIV. ARrGAN, BERALDE, TOINETTE (as a doctor) 


Toi. Sir, I beg your pardon with all my heart. 

Arg. (to BERALDE). It is wonderful. 

Toi. You will not take amiss, I hope, the curiosity I feel to 
see such an illustrious patient; and your reputation, which 
reaches the farthest ends of the world, must be my excuse for the 
liberty I am taking. 
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Arg. Sir, I am your servant. 

Tot. I see, sir, that you are looking earnestly at me. What 
age do you think I am? 

Arg. I should think twenty-six or twenty-seven at the ut- 
most. 

Tot. Ah! ah! ah! ah! ah! I am ninety years old. 

Arg. Ninety years old! 

Tot. Yes; this is what the secrets of my art have done for me 
to preserve me fresh and vigorous as you see. 

Arg. Upon my word, a fine youthful old fellow of ninety! 

Toi. I am an itinerant doctor, and go from town to town, 
from province to province, from kingdom to kingdom, to seek 
out illustrious material for my abilities; to find patients worthy 
of my attention, capable of exercising the great and noble secrets 
which I have discovered in medicine. I disdain to amuse my- 
self with the small rubbish of common diseases, with the trifles 
of rheumatism, coughs, fevers, vapors, and headaches. I re- 
quire diseases of importance, such as good non-intermittent 
fevers with delirium, good scarlet fevers, good plagues, good 
confirmed dropsies, good pleurisies with inflammations of the 
lungs. ‘These are what I like, what I triumph in, and I wish, 
sir, that you had all those diseases combined, that you had been 
given up, despaired of by all the doctors, and at the point of 
death, so that I might have the pleasure of showing you the ex- 
cellency of my remedies, and the desire I have of doing you 
service ! 

Arg. I am greatly obliged to you, sir, for the kind intentions 
you have towards me. 

Tot. Let me feel your pulse. Come, come, beat properly, 
please. Ah! I will soon make you beat as you should. This 
pulse is trifling with me; I see that it does not know me yet. 
Who is your doctor? 

Arg. Mr. Purgon. 

Toi. That man is not noted in my books among the great 
doctors. What does he say you are ill of? 

Arg. He says it is the liver, and others say it is the spleen. 

Toi. They are a pack of ignorant blockheads; you are suf- 
fering from the lungs. 

Arg. The lungs? 
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Toi. 


Arg. 


Tot. 


Arg. 


Toi. 


Arg. 


Tou. 


Arg, 


Tot. 


Arg. 
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Yes; what do you feel? 

From time to time great pains in my head. 

Just so; the lungs. 

At times it seems as if I had a mist before my eyes. 
The lungs. 

I feel sick now and then. 

The lungs. 

And I feel sometimes a weariness in all my limbs. 
The lungs. 

And sometimes I have sharp pains in the stomach, as if 


I had the colic. 


Toi. 


Arg. 


Toi. 


Arg. 


Toi. 


The lungs. Do you eat your food with appetite? 
Yes, sir. 

The lungs. Do you like to drink a little wine? 

Yes, sir. 

The lungs. You feel sleepy after your meals, and 


willingly enjoy a nap? 


Arg. 


Tot. 


Yes, sir. 
The lungs, the lungs, I tell you. What does your doctor 


order you for food? 


Arg. 
Toi. 
Arg. 


Toi. 


Arg. 


T 01. 


Arg. 


Toi. 


Arg. 


Tot. 


Arg. 


Tot. 


Arg. 


water. 
T 01. 


He orders me soup. 

Ignoramus ! 

Fowl. 

Ignoramus ! 

Veal. 

Ignoramus ! 

Broth. 

Ignoramus ! 

New-laid eggs. 

Ignoramus ! 

And at night a few prunes to relax the bowels. 
Ignoramus ! 

And, above all, to drink my wine well diluted with 


Ignorantus, ignoranta, ignorantum. You must drink 


your wine pure; and to thicken your blood, which is too thin, 
you must eat good fat beef, good fat pork, good Dutch cheese, 
some gruel, rice puddings, chestnuts, and thin cakes, to make 
all adhere and conglutinate. Your doctor is an ass. I will 
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send you one of my own school, and will come and examine you 
from time to time during my stay in this town. 

Arg. You will oblige me greatly. 

Toi. What the deuce do you want with this arm? 

Arg. What? 

Tot. If I were you, I should have it cut off on the spot. 

Arg. Why? 

Tot. Don’t you see that it attracts all the nourishment to 
itself, and hinders this side from growing? 

Arg. Maybe; but I have need of my arm. 

Toi. You have also a right eye that I would have plucked 
out if I were in your place. 

Arg. My right eye plucked out? 

Tot. Don’t you see that it interferes with the other, and robs 
it of its nourishment? Believe me, have it plucked out as soon 
as possible; you will see all the clearer with the left eye. 

Arg. There is no need to hurry. 

Tot. Good-by. Iam sorry to leave you so soon, but I must 
assist at a grand consultation which is to take place about a man 
who died yesterday. 

Arg. About a man who died yesterday ? 

Toi. Yes, that we may consider and see what ought to have 
been done to cure him. Good-by. 

Arg. You know that patients do not use ceremony. 


ScENE XV. ARGAN, BERALDE 


Bér. Upon my word, this doctor seems to be a very clever 
man. 

Arg. Yes, but he goes a little too fast. 

Bér. All great doctors do so. 

Arg. Cut off my arm and pluck out my eye, so that the other 
may be better. I had rather that it were not better. A nice 
operation indeed, to make me at once one-eyed and one- 
armed. 


ScENE XVI. . ARGAN, BERALDE, TOINETTE 


Toi. (pretending to speak to somebody). Come, come, I am 
your servant; I’m in no joking humor. 
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Arg. What is the matter? 

Toi. Your doctor, forsooth, who wanted to feel my pulse! 

Arg. Just imagine; and that, too, at fourscore and ten years 
of age. 

Bér. Now, I say, brother, since you have quarreled with Mr. 
Purgon, won’t you give me leave to speak of the match which is 
proposed for my niece? 

Arg. No, brother; I will put her in a convent, since she has 
rebelled against me. I see plainly that there is some love busi- 
ness at the bottom of it all, and I have discovered a certain secret 
interview which they don’t suspect me to know anything about. 

Bér. Well, brother, and suppose there were some little in- 
clination, where could the harm be? Would it be so criminal 
when it all tends to what is honorable — marriage? 

Arg. Be that as it may, she will beanun. I have made up 
my mind. 

Bér. You intend to please somebody by so doing. 

Arg. I understand what you mean. You always come back 
to that, and my wife is very much in your way. 

Bér. Well, yes, brother; since I must speak out, it is your 
wife I mean; for I can no more bear with your infatuation about 
doctors than with your infatuation about your wife, and see you 
run headlong into every snare she lays for you. 

Toi. Ah! sir, don’t talk so of mistress. She is a person 
against whom there is nothing to be said; a woman without 
deceit, and who loves master —ah! who loves him... I 
can’t express how much. 

Arg. (to BERALDE). Just ask her all the caresses she lavishes 
for me. 

Toi. Yes, indeed! 

Arg. And all the uneasiness my sickness causes her. 

Toi. Certainly. 

Arg. And the care and trouble she takes about me. 

Toi. Quite right. (Zo BERALDE.) Will you let me convince 
you; and to show you at once how my mistress loves my master? 
(To ArGAN.) Sir, allow me to undeceive him, and to show him 
his mistake. 

Arg. How? 

Toi. My mistress will soon come back. Stretch yourself 
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full-length in this arm-chair, and pretend to be dead. You 
will see what grief she will be in when I tell her the news. 

Arg. Very well, I consent. 

Toi. Yes; but don’t leave her too long in despair, for she 
might die of it. 

Arg. Trust me for that. 

Toi. (to BERALDE). Hide yourself in that corner. 


ScENE XVII. ArcaAn, TOINETTE 


Arg. Is there no danger in counterfeiting death? 

Toi. No, no. What danger can there be? Only stretch 
yourself there. It will be so pleasant to put your brother to 
confusion. Here is my mistress. Mind you keep still. 


ScENE XVIII. BELINeE, ArcANn (stretched out in his chair), 
TOINETTE 


Toi. (pretending not to see BELINE). Ah heavens! Ah! what 
a misfortune! What a strange accident! 

Bél. What is the matter, Toinette? 

Tot. Ah! madam! 

Bél. What ails you! 

Toi. Your husband is dead. 

Bél. My husband is dead? 

Toi. Alas! yes; the poor soul is gone. 

Bél. Are you quite certain? 

Toi. Quite certain. Nobody knows of it yet. I was all 
alone here when it happened. He has just breathed his last in 
my arms. Here, just look at him, full-length in his chair. 

Bél. Heaven be praised. I am delivered of a most grievous 
burden. How silly of you, Toinette, to be so afflicted at his 
death. 

Toi. Ah! ma’am, I thought I ought to cry. 

Bél. Pooh! it is not worth the trouble. What loss is it to 
anybody, and what good did he do in this world? A wretch, 
unpleasant to everybody; of nauseous, dirty habits; always a 
clyster or a dose of physic in his body. Always sniveling, 
coughing, spitting;.a stupid, tedious, ill-natured fellow, who 
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was forever fatiguing people and scolding night and day at his 
maids and servants. 

Toi. An excellent funeral oration ! 

Bél. Toinette, you must help me to carry out my design; 
and you may depend upon it that I will make it worth your while 
if you serve me. Since, by good luck, nobody is aware of his 
death, let us put him into his bed, and keep the secret until I 
have done what I want. There are some papers and some 
money I must possess myself of. It is not right that I should 
have passed the best years of my life with him without any kind 
of advantage. Come along, Toinette, first of all, let us take all 
the keys. 

Arg. (getting up hastily). Softly. 

Bél. Ah! 

Arg. So, my wife, it is thus you love me? 

Toi. Ah! the dead man is not dead. 

Arg. (to BELINE, who goes away). I am very glad to see 
how you love me, and to have heard thenoble panegyric you made 
upon me. This is a good warning, which will make me wise for 
the future, and prevent me from doing many things. 


SceNE XIX. BERALDE (coming out of the place where he 
was hiding), ARGAN, TOINETTE 


Bér. Well, brother, you see... 

Toi. Now, really, I could never have believed such a thing. 
But I hear your daughter coming; place yourself as you were 
just now, and let us see how she will receive the news. It is 
not a bad thing to try; and since you have begun, you will be 
able by this means to know the sentiments of your family 
towards you. ; 


SCENE XX. ArcGAN, ANGELIQUE, TOINETTE 


Toi. (pretending not to see ANGELIQUE). O heavens! what 
a sad accident! What an unhappy day! 

Ang. What ails you, Toinette, and why do you cry? 

Toi. Alas! I have such sad news for you. 

Ang. What is it? 
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Toi. Your father is dead. 

Ang. My father is dead, Toinette? 

Tot. Yes, just look at him there; he died only a moment ago 
of a fainting fit that came over him. 

Ang. O heavens! what a misfortune! What a cruel grief! 
Alas! why must I lose my father, the only being left me in the 
world? and why should I lose him, too, at a time when he was 
angry with me? What will become of me, unhappy girl that 
Iam? What consolation can I find after so great a loss? 


ScENE XXI. ARGAN, ANGELIQUE, CLEANTE, TOINETTE 


Clé. What is the matter with you, dear Angélique, and what 
misfortune makes you weep? 

Ang. Alas! I weep for what was most dear and most 
precious to me. I weep for the death of my father. 

Clé. O heaven! what a misfortune! What an unforeseen 
stroke of fortune! Alas! after I had asked your uncle to ask 
you in marriage, I was coming to see him, in order to try by my 
respect and entreaties to incline his heart to grant you to my 
wishes. 

Ang. Ah! Cléante, let us talk no more of this. Let us give 
up all hopes of marriage. Now my father is dead, I will have 
nothing to do with the world, and will renounce it forever. Yes, 
my dear father, if I resisted your will, I will at least follow out 
one of your intentions, and will by that make amends for the 
sorrow I have caused you. (Kneeling.) Let me, father, make 
you this promise here, and kiss you as a proof of my repentance. 

Arg. (kissing ANGELIQUE). Ah! my daughter! 

Ang. Ah! 

Arg. Come; do not be afraid. I am not dead. Ah! you 
are my true flesh and blood and my real daughter; I am de- 
lighted to have discovered your good heart. 


ScENE XXII. Arcan, B£&RALDE, ANGELIQUE, CLEANTE, 
‘TOINETTE 


Ang. Ah! what a delightful surprise! Father, since heaven 
has given you back to our love, let me here throw myself at 
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your feet to implore one favor of you. If you do not approve 
of what my heart feels, if you refuse to give me Cléante for a 
husband, I conjure you, at least, not to force me to marry 
another. It is all I have to ask of you. 

Clé. (throwing himself at Arcan’s feet). Ah! sir, allow your 
heart to be touched by her entreaties and by mine, and do not 
oppose our mutual love. 

Bér. Brother, how can you resist all this? 

Toi. Will you remain insensible before such affection? 

Arg. Well, let him become a doctor, and I will consent to the 
marriage. (To CLEANTE.) Yes, turn doctor, sir, and I will 
give you my daughter. 

Clé. Very willingly, sir, if it is all that is required to become 
your son-in-law. Iwill turn doctor; apothecary also, if you like. 
It is not such a difficult thing after all, and I would do much 
more to obtain from you the fair Angélique. 

Bér. But, brother, it just strikes me; why don’t you turn 
doctor yourself? It would be much more convenient to have 
all you want within yourself. 

Toi. Quite true. That is the very way to cure yourself. 
There is no disease bold enough to dare to attack the person of a 
doctor. 

Arg. I imagine, brother, that you are laughing at me. Can 
I study at my age? 

Bér. Study! What need is there? You are clever enough 
for that; there are a great many who are not a bit more clever 
than you are. 

Arg. But one must be able to speak Latin well, and know 
the different diseases and the remedies they require. 

Bér. When you put on the cap and gown of a doctor, all 
that will come of itself, and you will afterwards be much more 
clever than you care to be. 

Arg. What! We understand how to discourse upon diseases 
when we have that dress? 

Bér. Yes; you have only to hold forth; when you have a 
cap and gown, any stuff becomes learned, and all rubbish good 
sense. 

Toi. Look you, sir; a beard is something in itself; a beard 
is half the doctor. 
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Clé. Anyhow I am ready for everything. 

Bér. (to ARGAN). Shall we have the thing done immediately ? 

Arg. How, immediately ? 

Bér. Yes, in your house. 

Arg. In my house? 

Bér. Yes, I know a body of physicians, fiends of mine, who 
will come presently, and will perform the ceremony in your hall. 
It will cost you nothing. 

Arg. But what can I say, what can I answer? 

Bér. You will be instructed in a few words, and they will 
give you in writing all you have to say. Go and dress yourself 
directly, and I will send for them. 

Arg. Very well; let it be done. 


SceNE XXIII. BERALDE, ANGELIQUE, CLEANTE 


Clé. What is it you intend to do, and what do you mean by 
this body of physicians? 

Toi. What is it you are going to do? 

Bér. To amuse ourselves a little to-night. The players have 
made a doctor’s admission the subject of an interlude, with 
dances and music. I want everyone to enjoy it,and my brother 
to act the principal part in it. 

Ang. But, uncle, it seems to me that you are making fun of 
my father. 

Bér. But, niece, it is not making too much fun of him to fall 
in with his fancies. We may each of us take part in it ourselves, 
and thus perform the comedy for each other’s amusement. 
Carnival time authorizes it. Let us go quickly and get every- 
thing ready. 

Clé. (to ANGELIQUE). Do you consent to it? 

Ang. Yes; since my uncle takes the lead. 
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THEODOR MOMMSEN 


Taropor Mommsen. Born at Garding, Schleswig, Germany, November 
30, 1817; died November, 1903. Author of “Roman History,” “Roman 
Chronology down to Cesar,” “History.of Roman Coinage,” “Roman In- 
vestigations,” ‘History of Roman Political Law.” 

During more than forty years Mommsen was Professor of Ancient His- 
tory at Berlin. He gave more than ten thousand lectures to the students. 
His monographic studies are intensely interesting; his style is clear cut and 
compact. Of minute details in far-away ages he was a patient investigator. 
The range and variety of his knowledge astonished the world. He was 
distinguished not only as a historian of the first rank, but also as a jurist, 
numismatist, and philologist. 


(From ‘THE History or RomME”’; published by Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


JULIUS CAESAR 


THE new monarch of Rome, the first ruler over the whole 
domain of Romano-Hellenic civilization, Gaius Julius Caesar, 
was in his fifty-sixth year (born 12 July 652 ?) when the battle 
at Thapsus, the last link in a long chain of momentous victories, 
placed the decision as to the future of the world in his hands. 
Few men have had their elasticity so thoroughly put to the proof 
as Caesar — the sole creative genius produced by Rome, and 
the last produced by the ancient world, which accordingly moved 
on in the path that he marked out for it until its sun went down. 
Sprung from one of the oldest noble families of Latium — 
which traced back its lineage to the heroes of the Iliad and 
the kings of Rome, and in fact to the Venus-Aphrodite common 
to both nations — he spent the years of his boyhood and early 
manhood as the genteel youth of that epoch were wont to spend 
them. He had tasted the sweetness as well as the bitterness 
of the cup of fashionable life, had recited and declaimed, had 
practised literature and made verses in his idle hours, had prose- 
cuted love intrigues of every sort and got himself initiated into 
all the mysteries of shaving, curls, and ruffles pertaining to the 
toilette wisdom of the day, as well as into the still more mys- 
terious art of always borrowing and never paying. But the 
flexible steel of that nature was proof against even these dissi- 
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pated and flighty courses: Caesar retained both his bodily 
vigor and his elasticity of mind and of heart unimpaired. In 
fencing and riding he was a match for any of his soldiers, and 
his swimming saved his life at Alexandria; the incredible 
rapidity of his journeys, which usually for the sake of gaining 
time were performed by night —a thorough contrast to the 
procession-like slowness with which Pompeius moved from one 
place to another — was the astonishment of his contemporaries 
and not the least among the causes of his success. The mind 
was like the body. His remarkable power of intuition revealed 
itself in the precision and practicability of all his arrangements, 
even where he gave orders without having seen with his own 
eyes. His memory was matchless, and it was easy for him to 
carry on several occupations simultaneously with equal self- 
possession. Although a gentleman, a man of genius, and a 
monarch, he had still a heart. So long as he lived, he cherished 
the purest veneration for his worthy mother Aurelia, (his father 
having died early); to his wives and above all to his daughter 
Julia he devoted an honorable affection, which was not with- 
out reflex influence even on political affairs. With the ablest 
and most excellent men of his time, of high and of humbler 
rank, he maintained noble relations of mutual fidelity, with 
each after his kind. As he himself never abandoned any of 
his partisans after the pusillanimous and unfeeling manner 
of Pompeius, but adhered to his friends — and that not merely 
from calculation — through good and bad times without waver- 
ing, several of these, such as Aulus Hirtius and Gaius Matius, 
gave, even after his death, noble testimonies of their attach- 
ment to him. 

If in a nature so harmoniously organized any one aspect 
of it may be singled out as characteristic, it is this — that he 
stood aloof from all ideology and everything fanciful. As 
a matter of course, Caesar was a man of passion, for without 
passion there is no genius; but his passion was never stronger 
than he could control. He had had his seasons of youth, and 
song, love, and wine had taken lively possession of his spirit; 
but with him they did not penetrate to the inmost core of his 
nature. Literature occupied him long and earnestly; but, 
while Alexander could not sleep for thinking of the Homeric 
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Achilles, Caesar in his sleepless hours mused on the inflections 
of the Latin nouns and verbs. He made verses, as everybody 
then did, but they were weak; on the other hand he was inter- 
ested in subjects of astronomy and natural science. While 
wine was and continued to be with Alexander the destroyer 
of care, the temperate Roman, after the revels of his youth 
were over, avoided it entirely. Around him, as around all 
those whom the full luster of woman’s love has dazzled in youth, 
fainter gleams of it continued imperishably to linger; even in 
later years he had love adventures and successes with women, 
and he retained a certain foppishness in his outward appear- 
ance, or to speak more correctly, the pleasing consciousness 
of his own manly beauty. He carefully covered the baldness, 
which he keenly felt, with the laurel chaplet that he wore in 
public in his later years, and he would doubtless have surren- 
dered some of his victories, if he could thereby have brought 
back his youthful locks. But, however much even when 
monarch he enjoyed the society of women, he only amused 
himself with them, and allowed them no manner of influence 
over him; even his much-censured relation to Queen Cleopatra 
was only contrived to mask a weak point in his political posi- 
tion. 

Caesar was thoroughly a realist and a man of sense; and 
whatever he undertook and achieved was pervaded and guided 
by the cool sobriety which constitutes the most marked pecu- 
liarity of his genius. To this he owed the power of living 
energetically in the present, undisturbed either by recollection 
or by expectation; to this he owed the capacity of acting at any 
moment with collected vigor, and of applying his whole genius 
even to the smallest and most incidental enterprise; to this 
he owed the many-sided power with which he grasped and 
mastered whatever understanding can comprehend and will 
can compel; to this he owed the self-possessed ease with which 
he arranged his periods as well as projected his campaigns; 
to this he owed the ‘marvelous serenity’? which remained 
steadily with him through good and evil days; to this he owed 
the complete independence which admitted of no control by 
favorite or by mistress, or even by friend. It resulted, more- 
over, from this clearness of judgment that Cesar never formed 
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to himself illusions regarding the power of fate and the ability 
of man; in his case the friendly veil was lifted up, which con- 
ceals from man the inadequacy of his working. Prudently 
as he laid his plans and considered all possibilities, the feeling 
was never absent from his breast that in all things fortune 
(that is to say accident), must bestow success; and with this 
may be connected the circumstance that he so often played a 
desperate game with destiny, and in particular again and 
again hazarded his person with daring indifference. As indeed 
occasionally men of predominant sagacity betake themselves 
to a pure game of hazard, so there was in Caesar’s rationalism 
a point at which it came in some measure into contact with 
mysticism. 

Gifts such as these could not fail to produce a statesman. 
From early youth, accordingly, Caesar was a statesman in the 
deepest sense of the term, and his aim was the highest which 
man is allowed to himself — the political, military, intellectual, 
and moral regeneration of his own deeply decayed nation, and 
of the still more deeply decayed Hellenic nation intimately 
akin to his own. The hard school of thirty years’ experience 
changed his views as to the means by which this aim was to be 
reached; his aim itself remained the same in the times of his 
hopeless humiliation and of his unlimited plentitude of power, 
in the times when as demagogue and conspirator he stole to- 
wards it by paths of darkness, and in those when, as joint pos- 
sessor of the supreme power and then as monarch, he worked 
at his task in the full light of day before the eyes of the world. 
All the measures of a permanent kind that proceeded from him 
at the most various times assume their appropriate places in 
the great building plan. We cannot therefore properly speak 
of isolated achievements of Caesar; he did nothing isolated. 
With justice men commend Caesar the orator for his masculine 
eloquence, which, scorning all the arts of the advocate, like a 
clear flame at once enlightened and warmed. With justice 
men admire in Caesar the author the inimitable simplicity of 
the composition, the unique purity and beauty of the language. 
With justice the greatest masters of war of all times have praised 
Caesar the general, who, in a singular degree disregarding 
routine and tradition, knew always how to find out the mode 
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of warfare, by which in the given case the enemy was conquered 
and which was thus in the given case the right one; who with 
the certainty of divination found the proper means for every 
end; who after defeat stood ready for battle like William of 
Orange, and ended the campaign invariably with victory; 
who managed that element of warfare, the treatment of which 
serves to distinguish military genius from the mere ordinary 
ability of an officer — the rapid movement of masses — with 
unsurpassed perfection, and found the guarantee of victory not 
in the massiveness of his forces but in the celerity of their move- 
ments, not in long preparation but in rapid and daring action 
even with inadequate means. But all these were with Caesar 
mere secondary matters; he was no doubt a great orator, author, 
and general, but he became. each of these merely because he 
was a consummate statesman. The soldier more especially 
played in him altogether an accessory part, and it is one of the 
principal peculiarities by which he is distinguished from Alex- 
ander, Hannibal, and Napoleon, that he began his political 
activity not as an officer, but as a demagogue. According 
to his original plan he had purposed to reach this object, like 
Pericles and Gaius Gracchus, without force of arms, and 
throughout eighteen years he had as leader of the popular party 
moved exclusively amid political plans and intrigues — until, 
reluctantly convinced of the necessity for a military support, 
he, when already forty years of age, put himself at the head 
of an army. It was natural that he should even afterwards 
remain still more statesman than general — just like Cromwell, 
who also transformed himself from a leader of opposition into 
a military chief and democratic king, and who in general, little 
as the prince of Puritans seems to resemble the dissolute Roman, 
is yet in his development, as well as in the objects which he 
aimed at and the results which he achieved, of all statesmen 
perhaps the most akin to Caesar. Even in his mode of warfare 
this improvised generalship may still be recognized; the enter- 
prises of Napoleon against Egypt and against England do not 
more clearly exhibit the artillery-lieutenant who had risen by 
service to command than the similar enterprises of Caesar 
exhibit the demagogue metamorphosed into a general. A 
regularly trained officer would hardly have been prepared, 
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through political considerations of a not altogether stringent 
nature, to set aside the best-founded military scruples in the 
way in which Caesar did on several occasions, most strikingly 
in the case of his landing in Epirus. Several of his acts are 
therefore censurable from a military point of view; but what 
the general loses, the statesman gains. The task of the states- 
man is universal in its nature like Caesar’s genius; if he under- 
took things the most varied and most remote one from another, 
they had all without exception a bearing on the one great object 
to which with infinite fidelity and consistency he devoted him- 
self; and of the manifold aspects and directions of his great 
activity he never preferred one to another. Although a master 
of the art of war, he yet from statesmanly considerations did 
his utmost to avert civil strife and, when it nevertheless began, 
to earn laurels stained as little as possible by blood. Although 
the founder of a military monarchy, he yet, with an energy 
unexampled in history, allowed no hierarchy of marshals or 
government of pretorians to come into existence. If he had 
a preference for any one form of services rendered to the state, 
it was for the sciences and arts of peace rather than for those 
of war. 

The most remarkable peculiarity of his action as a states- 
man was its perfect harmony. In reality all the conditions 
for this most difficult of all human functions were united in 
Caesar. A thorough realist, he never allowed the images of 
the past or venerable tradition to disturb him; for him nothing 
was of value in politics but the living present and the law of 
reason, just as in his character of grammarian he set aside his- 
torical and antiquarian research and recognized nothing but 
on the one hand the living «sus loquendi and on the other hand 
the rule of symmetry. A born ruler, he governed the minds of 
men as the wind drives the clouds, and compelled the most 
heterogeneous natures to place themselves at his service — the 
plain citizen and the rough subaltern, the genteel matrons of 
Rome and the fair princesses of Egypt and Mauretania, the 
brilliant cavalry-officer and the calculating banker. His talent 
for organization was marvelous; no statesman has ever com- 
pelled alliances, no general has ever collected an army out of 
unyielding and refractory elements with such decision, and 
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kept them together with such firmnesss, as Caesar displayed 
in constraining and upholding his coalitions and his legions; 
never did regent judge his instruments and assign each to the 
place appropriate for him with so acute an eye. 

He was monarch; but he never played the king. Even 
when absolute lord of Rome, he retained the deportment of 
the party-leader; perfectly pliant and smooth, easy and charm- 
ing in conversation, complaisant towards every one, it seemed 
as if he wished to be nothing but the first among his peers. 
Caesar entirely avoided the blunder into which so many men 
otherwise on an equality with him have fallen, of carrying into 
politics the military tone of command; however much occasion 
his disagreeable relations with the senate gave for it, he never 
resorted to outrages such as was that of the eighteenth Brumaire. 
Caesar was monarch; but he was never seized with the giddi- 
ness of the tyrant. He is perhaps the only one among the 
mighty ones of the earth, who in great matters and little never 
acted according to inclination of caprice, but always without 
exception according to his duty as ruler, and who, when he 
looked back on his life, found doubtless erroneous calculations 
to deplore, but no false step of passion to regret. There is 
nothing in the history of Caesar’s life, which even on a small 
scale can be compared with those poetico-sensual ebullitions — 
such as the murder of Kleitos or the burning of Persepolis — 
which the history of his great predecessor in the East records. 
He is, in fine, perhaps the only one of those mighty ones, who 
has preserved to the end of his career the statesman’s tact of 
discriminating between the possible and the impossible, and has 
not broken down in the task which for greatly gifted natures 
is the most difficult of all — the task of recognizing, when on 
the pinnacle of success, its natural limits. What was possible 
he performed, and never left the possible good undone for the 
sake of the impossible better, never disdained at least to miti- 
gate by palliatives evils that were incurable. But where he 
recognized that fate had spoken, he always obeyed. Alex- 
ander on the Hypanis, Napoleon at Moscow, turned back be- 
cause they were compelled to do so, and were indignant at 
destiny for bestowing even on its favorites merely limited 
successes; Caesar turned back voluntarily on the Thames and 
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on the Rhine; and thought of carrying into effect even at the 
Danube and the Euphrates not unbounded plans of world- 
conquest, but merely well-considered frontier regulations. 

Such was this unique man, whom it seems so easy and yet 
is so infinitely difficult to describe. His whole nature is trans- 
parent clearness; and tradition preserves more copious and 
more vivid information about him than about any of his peers 
in the ancient world. Of such a personage our conceptions 
may well vary in point of shallowness or depth, but they cannot 
be, strictly speaking, different; to every not utterly perverted 
inquirer the grand figure has exhibited the same essential fea- 
tures, and yet no one has succeeded in reproducing it to the life. 
The secret lies in its perfection. In his character as a man as 
well as in his place in history, Caesar occupies a position where 
the great contrasts of existence meet and balance each other. 
Of mighty creative power and yet at the same time of the most 
penetrating judgment; no longer a youth and not yet an old 
man; of the highest energy of will and the highest capacity 
of execution; filled with republican ideals and at the same time 
born to be a king; a Roman in the deepest essence of his nature, 
and yet called to reconcile and combine in himself as well as 
in the outer world the Roman and the Hellenic types of culture 
— Caesar was the entire and perfect man. Accordingly we 
miss in him more than in any other historical person what are 
called characteristic features, which are in reality nothing else 
than deviations from the natural course of human development. 
What in Caesar passes for such at the first superficial glance 
is, when more closely observed, seen to be the peculiarity not 
of the individual, but of the epoch of culture or of the nation; 
his youthful adventures, for instance, were common to him with 
all his more gifted contemporaries of like position, his unpoet- 
ical but strongly logical temperament was the temperament 
of Romans in general. It formed part also of Caesar’s full 
humanity that he was in the highest degree influenced by the 
conditions of time and place; for there is no abstract humanity 
— the living man cannot but occupy a place in a given nationality 
and in a definite line of culture. Caesar was a perfect man 
just because he more than any other placed himself amidst 
the currents of his time, and because he more than any other 
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possessed the essential peculiarity of the Roman nation — 
practical aptitude as a citizen — in perfection: for his Hellen- 
ism in fact was only the Hellenism which had been long inti- 
mately blended with the Italian nationality. But in this very 
circumstance lies the difficulty, we may perhaps say the impos- 
sibility, of depicting Caesar to the life. As the artist can paint 
everything save only consummate beauty, so the historian, when 
once in a thousand years he encounters the perfect, can only be 
silent regarding it. For normality admits doubtless of being 
expressed, but it gives us only the negative notion of the absence 
of defect; the secret of nature, whereby in her most finished 
manifestations normality and individuality are combined, is 
beyond expression. Nothing is left for us but to deem those 
fortunate who beheld this perfection, and to gain some faint 
conception of it from the reflected luster which rests imperishably 
on the works that were the creation of this great nature. ‘These 
also, it is true, bear the stamp of the time. The Roman hero 
himself stood by the side of his youthful Greek predecessor 
not merely as an equal, but as a superior; but the world had 
meanwhile become old and its youthful luster had faded. The 
action of Caesar was no longer, like that of Alexander, a joyous 
marching onward towards a goal indefinitely remote; he built 
on, and out of ruins, and was content to establish himself as 
tolerably and as securely as possible within the ample but yet 
definite bounds once assigned to him. With reason therefore 
the delicate poetic tact of the nations has not troubled itself 
about the unpoetical Roman, and on the other hand has in- 
vested the son of Philip with all the golden luster of poetry, 
with all the rainbow hues of legend. But with equal reason 
the political life of the nations has during thousands of years 
again and again reverted to the lines which Caesar drew; and 
the fact that the peoples to whom the world belongs still at the 
present day designate the highest of their monarchs by his 
name, conveys a warning deeply significant and, unhappily 
fraught with shame. 
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MICHEL EYQUEM DE MONTAIGNE 


MicHEL Eyquem DE MontaicneE, the most illustrious of French essayists. 
Born at Chateau Montaigne, Périgord, France, February 28, 1533; died 
September 13, 1592. 

Author of “Essays,” which have given him a permanent place in the 
world’s literature. As a shrewd observer of men and things, sagacious, keen 
of intellect, and master of a clear, vivacious style, he has always been a 
favorite with men of literary tastes. He had a breadth of view which 
made him par excellence the enemy of dogmatism and the apostle of 
toleration. 


OF THE AFFECTION OF FATHERS TO THEIR CHILDREN 


To Madame D’Estissac : — 


MapaME, if the strangeness and novelty of my subject which 
are wont to give value to things, do not save me, I shall never 
come off with honor from this foolish attempt: but ’tis so 
fantastic, and carries a face so unlike the common use, that 
this, peradventure, may make it pass. ’Tis a melancholic 
humor, and consequently a humor very much an enemy to my 
natural complexion, engendered by the pensiveness of the soli- 
tude into which for some years past I have retired myself, that 
first put into my head this idle fancy of writing. Wherein, 
finding myself totally unprovided and empty of other matter, 
I presented myself to myself for argument and subject. ’Tis 
the only book in the world of its kind, and of a wild and ex- 
travagant design. ‘There is nothing worth remark in this affair 
but that extravagancy: for in a subject so vain and frivolous, 
the best workman in the world could not have given it a form 
fit to recommend it to any manner of esteem. 

Now, madame, having to draw my own picture to the life, 
I had omitted one important feature, had I not therein repre- 
sented the honor I have ever had for you and your merits; 
which I have purposely chosen to say in the beginning of this 
chapter, by reason that among the many other excellent quali- 
ties you are mistress of, that of the tender love you have mani- 
fested to your children, is seated in one of the highest places. 
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Whoever knows at what age Monsieur D’Estissac, your hus- 
band, left you a widow, the great and honorable matches that 
have since been offered to you, as many as to any lady of your 
condition in France, the constancy and steadiness wherewith, 
for so many years, you have sustained so many sharp difficul- 
ties, the burden and conduct of affairs which have persecuted 
you in every corner of the kingdom, and are not yet weary of 
tormenting you, and the happy direction you have given to all 
these, by your sole prudence or good fortune, will easily con- 
clude with me that we have not so vivid an example as yours of 
maternal affection in our times. I praise God, madame, that 
it has been so well employed; for the great hopes Monsieur 
D’Estissac, your son, gives of himself, render sufficient assur- 
ance that when he comes of age you will reap from him all the 
obedience and gratitude of a very good man. But, forasmuch 
as by reason of his tender years, he has not been capable of 
taking notice of-those offices of extremest value he has in so 
great number received from you, I will, if these papers shall 
one day happen to fall into his hands, when I shall neither have 
mouth nor speech left to deliver it to him, that he shall receive 
from me a true account of those things, which shall be more 
effectually manifested to him by their own effects, by which he 
will understand that there is not a gentleman in France who 
stands more indebted to a mother’s care; and that he cannot, 
in the future, give a better nor more certain testimony of his 
own worth and virtue than by acknowledging you for that 
excellent mother you are. 

If there be any law truly natural, that is to say, any instinct 
that is seen universally and perpetually imprinted in both 
beasts and men (which is not without controversy), I can say, 
that in my opinion, next to the care every animal has of its 
own preservation, and to avoid that which may hurt him, the 
affection that the begetter bears to his offspring holds the 
second place in this rank. And seeing that nature appears to 
have recommended it to us, having regard to the extension and 
progression of the successive pieces of this machine of hers, 
’tis no wonder if, on the contrary, that of children toward their 
parents is not so great. To which we may add this other Aris- 
totelian consideration, that he who confers a benefit on any one, 
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loves him better than he is beloved by him again: that he to 
whom is owing, loves better than he who owes; and that every 
artificer is fonder of his work, than, if that work had sense, it 
would be of him; by reason that it is dear to us éo be, and to be 
consists in movement and action; therefore every one has in 
some sort a being in his work. He who confers a benefit 
exercises a fine and honest action; he who receives it exercises 
the useful only. Now the useful is much less lovable than the 
honest; the honest is stable and permanent, supplying him 
who has done it with a continual gratification. The useful 
loses itself, easily slides away, and the memory of it is neither 
so fresh nor so pleasing. ‘Those things are dearest to us that 
have cost us most, and giving is more charitable than receiving. 

Since it has pleased God to endue us with some capacity 
of reason, to the end we may not, like brutes, be servilely sub- 
ject and enslaved to the laws common to both, but that we 
should by judgment and a voluntary liberty apply ourselves to 
them, we ought, indeed, something to yield to the simple au- 
thority of nature, but not suffer ourselves to be tyrannically 
hurried away and transported by her; reason alone should 
have the conduct of our inclinations. I, for my part, have a 
strange disgust for those propensions that are started in us 
without the mediation and direction of the judgment, as, upon 
the subject I am speaking of, I cannot entertain that passion of 
dandling and caressing infants scarcely born, having as yet 
neither motion of soul nor shape of body distinguishable, by 
which they can render themselves amiable, and have not will- 
ingly suffered them to be nursed near me. A true and regular 
affection ought to spring and increase with the knowledge they 
give us of themselves, and then, if they are worthy of it, the 
natural propension walking hand in hand with reason, to 
cherish them with a truly paternal love; and so to judge, also, 
if they be otherwise, still rendering ourselves to reason, not- 
withstanding the inclination of nature. ’Tis ofttimes quite 
otherwise; and, most commonly, we find ourselves more taken 
with the running up and down, the games, and puerile sim- 
plicities of our children, than we do, afterward, with their most 
complete actions; as if we had loved them for our sport, like 
monkeys, and not as men; and some there are, who are very 
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liberal in buying them balls to play withal, who are very close- 
handed for the least necessary expense when they come to age. 
Nay, it looks as if the jealousy of seeing them appear in and 
enjoy the world when we are about to leave it, rendered us 
more niggardly and stingy toward them; it vexes us that they 
tread upon our heels, as if to solicit us to go out; if this were 
to be feared, since the order of things will have it so that they 
cannot, to speak the truth, be nor live, but at the expense of 
our being and life, we should never meddle with being fathers 
at all. 

For my part, I think it cruelty and injustice not to receive 
them into the share and society of our goods, and not to make 
them partakers in the intelligence of our domestic affairs when 
they are capable, and not to lessen and contract our own expenses 
to make the more room for theirs, seeing we beget them to that 
effect. ’Tis unjust that an old fellow, broken and half dead, 
should alone, in a corner of the chimney, enjoy the money that 
would suffice for the maintenance and advancement of many 
children, and suffer them, in the meantime, to lose their best 
years for want of means to advance themselves in the public 
service and the knowledge of men. A man by this course drives 
them to despair, and to seek out by any means, how unjust or 
dishonorable soever, to provide for their own support; as I 
have, in my time, seen several young men of good extraction 
so addicted to stealing that no correction could cure them of 
it. I know one of a very good family, to whom, at the request 
of a brother of his, a very honest and brave gentleman, I once 
spoke on this account, who made answer, and confessed to me 
roundly, that he had been put upon this dirty practice by the 
severity and avarice of his father; but that he was now so accus- 
tomed to it that he could not leave it off. And, at that very 
time, he was trapped stealing a lady’s rings, having come into 
her chamber as she was dressing with several others. He put 
me in mind of a story I had heard of another gentleman, so 
perfect and accomplished in this fine trade in his youth, that, 
after he came to his estate and resolved to give it over, he could 
not hold his hands, nevertheless, if he passed by a shop where 
he saw anything he liked, from catching it up, though it put 
him to the shame of sending afterward to pay for it. And I 
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have myself seen several so habituated to this quality that even . 
among their comrades they could not forbear filching, though 
with intent to restore what they had taken. I am a Gascon, 
and yet there is no vice I so little understand as that; I hate it 
something more by disposition than I condemn it by reason; 
I do not so much as desire anything of another man’s. This 
province of ours is, in plain truth, a little more decried than 
the other parts of the kingdom; and yet we have several times 
seen, in our times, men of good families of other provinces, in 
the hands of justice, convicted of abominable thefts. I fear 
this vice is, in some sort, to be attributed to the forementioned 
vice of the fathers. 

And if a man should tell me, as a lord of very good under- 
standing once did, that ‘“‘he hoarded up wealth, not to extract 
any other fruit and use from his parsimony, but to make him- 
self honored and sought after by his relations; and that age 
having deprived him of all other power, it was the only remain- 
ing remedy to maintain his authority in his family, and to keep 
him from being neglected and despised by all around;”’ in truth, 
not only old age, but all other imbecility, according to Aristotle, 
is the promoter of avarice; that is something, but it is physic 
for a disease that a man should prevent the birth of. A father . 
is very miserable who has no other hold on his children’s affec- 
tion than the need they have of his assistance, if that can be 
called affection; he must render himself worthy to be respected 
by his virtue and wisdom, and beloved by his kindness and the 
sweetness of his manners; even the very ashes of a rich matter 
have their value; and we are wont to have the bones and relics 
of worthy men in regard and reverence. No old age can be 
so decrepit in a man who has passed his life in honor, but it 
must be venerable, especially to his children, whose soul he 
must have trained up to their duty by reason, not by necessity 
and the need they have of him, not by harshness and compulsion. 


“Et errat longe, mea quidem sententia, 
Qui imperium credat esse gravius, aut stabilius, 
Vi quod fit, quam illud, quod amicitia adjungitur.” 


I condemn all violence in the education of a tender soul that 
is designed for honor and liberty. There is I know not what 
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‘ of servile in rigor and constraint; and I am of opinion that | 
what is not to be done by reason, prudence, and address, is 
never to be effected by force. I myself was brought up after that 
manner; and they tell me that in all my first age I never felt 
the rod but twice, and then very slightly. I practised the same 
method with my children, who all of them died at nurse, except 
Leonora, my only daughter, and who arrived to the age of five 
years and upward without other correction for her childish 
faults (her mother’s indulgence easily concurring) than words 
only, and those very gentle; in which kind of proceeding, 
though my end and expectation should be both frustrated, 
there are other causes enough to lay the fault on without blam- 
ing my discipline, which I know to be natural and just, and I 
should, in this, have yet been more religious toward the males, 
as less born to subjection and more free; and I should have 
made it my business to fill their hearts with ingenuousness and 
freedom. I have never observed other effects of whipping than 
to render boys more cowardly, or more wilfully obstinate. 

Do we desire to be beloved of our children? Will we remove 
from them all occasion of wishing our death (though no occa- 
sion of so horrid a wish can either be just or excusable, ‘‘ Nul- 
lum scelus rationem habet’’), let us reasonably accommodate 
their lives with what is in our power. In order to this, we 
should not marry so young that our age shall in a manner be 
confounded with theirs; for this inconvenience plunges us into 
many very great difficulties, and especially the gentry of the 
nation, who are of a condition wherein they have little to do, 
and who live upon their rents only: for elsewhere, with people 
who live by their labor, the pluralty and company of children is 
an increase to the common stock; they are so many new tools 
and instruments wherewith to grow rich. 

I married at three-and-thirty years of age, and concur in 
the opinion of thirty-five, which is said to be that of Aristotle. 
Plato will have nobody marry before thirty: but he has reason 
to laugh at those who undertook the work of marriage after 
five-and-fifty, and condemns their offspring as unworthy of ali- 
ment and life. Thales gave the truest limits, who, young and 
being importuned by his mother to marry, answered, “That it 
was too soon,” and, being grown into years and urged again, 
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“That it was too late.” A man must deny opportunity to every 
inopportune action. The ancient Gauls looked upon it as a 
very horrid thing for a man to have society with a woman before 
he was twenty years of age, and strictly recommended to the 
men who designed themselves for war the keeping their vir- 
ginity till well grown in years, forasmuch as courage is abated 
and diverted by the use of women. 


“Ma or congiunto & giovinetta sposa, 
E lieto omai de’ figli, era invilito 
Negli affetti di padre et di marito.” 


Muleasses, king of ‘Tunis, he whom the Emperor Charles V 
restored to his kingdom, reproached the memory of his father 
Mahomet with the frequentation of women, styling him loose, 
effeminate, and a getter of children. The Greek history ob- 
serves of Iccus the Tarentine, of Chryso, Astyllus, Diopompus, 
and others, that to keep their bodies in order for the Olympic 
games and such like exercises, they denied themselves during 
that preparation all commerce with Venus. In a certain coun- 
try of the Spanish Indies men were not permitted to marry till 
after forty years of age, and yet the girls were allowed to marry 
at ten. Tis not time for a gentleman of five-and-thirty years 
old to give place to his son who is twenty; he, being himself 
in a condition to serve both in the expeditions of war and in 
the court of his prince, has need of all his equipage; and yet, 
doubtless, ought to allow his son a share, but not so great a 
one as wholly to disfurnish himself; and for such a one the 
saying that fathers have ordinarily in their mouths, that they 
will not put off their clothes before they go to bed, is proper 
enough. 

But a father worn out with age and infirmities, and deprived 
by his weakness and want of health of the common society of 
men, wrongs himself and his to rake together a great mass of 
treasure. He has lived long enough, if he be wise, to have a 
mind to strip himself to go to bed, not to his very shirt, I con- 
fess, but to that, and a good warm dressing-gown; the remain- 
ing pomps, of which he has no further use, he ought voluntarily 
to surrender to those to whom by the order of nature they be- 
long. ’Tis reason he should refer the use of these things to 
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them, seeing that nature has reduced him to such a state that 
he cannot enjoy them himself; otherwise there is doubtless 
malice and envy in the case. The greatest act of the Emperor 
Charles V was that when, in imitation of some of the ancients 
of his own quality, confessing it but reason to strip ourselves 
when our clothes encumber and grow too heavy for us, and to 
lie down when our legs begin to fail us, he resigned his pos- 
sessions, grandeur, and power to his son, when he found him- 
self failing in vigor and steadiness for the conduct of his affairs 
suitable with the glory he had therein acquired. 


‘‘Solve senescentem mature sanus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus, et ilia ducat.” 


This fault of not perceiving betimes and of not being sensible 
of the feebleness and extreme alteration that age naturally 
brings both upon body and mind, which, in my opinion, is 
equal, if indeed the soul has not more than half, has lost the 
reputation of most of the great men in the world. I have 
known in my time, and been intimately acquainted with per- 
sons of great authority, whom one might easily discern mar- 
velously lapsed from the sufficiency I knew they were once 
endued with, by the reputation they had acquired in their 
former years, whom I could heartily, for their own sakes, have 
wished at home at their ease, discharged of their public or 
military employments, which were now grown too heavy for 
their shoulders. JI have formerly been very familiar in a gentle- 
man’s house, a widower and very old, though healthy and cheer- 
ful enough: this gentleman had several daughters to marry and 
a son already of ripe age, which brought upon him many vis- 
itors, and a great expense, neither of which well pleased him, 
not only out of consideration of frugality, but yet more for 
having, by reason of his age, entered into a course of life far 
differing from ours. I told him one day, a little boldly as I 
used to do, that he would do better to give us younger folk 
room, and to leave his principal house (for he had but that 
well placed and furnished) to his son, and himself retire to an 
estate he had hard by, where nobody would trouble his repose, 
seeing he could not otherwise avoid being importuned by us, the 
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condition of his children considered. He took my advice after- 
ward, and found an advantage in so doing. 

I do not mean that a man should so install them as not to 
reserve to himself a liberty to retract; I, who am now arrived 
to the age wherein such things are fit to be done, would resign 
to them the enjoyment of my house and goods, but with a 
power of revocation if they should give me cause to alter my 
mind; I would leave to them the use, that being no longer 
convenient for me; and, of the general authority and power 
over all, would reserve as much as I thought good to myself: 
having always held that it must needs be a great satisfaction 
to an aged father himself to put his children into the way of 
governing his affairs, and to have power during his own life to 
control their behavior, supplying them with instruction and 
advice from his own experience, and himself to transfer the 
ancient honor and order of his house into the hands of those 
who are to succeed him, and by that means to satisfy himself 
as to the hopes he may conceive of their future conduct. And 
in order to this I would not avoid their company; I would 
observe them near at hand, and partake, according to the con- 
dition of my age, of their feasts and jollities. If I did not live 
absolutely among them, which I could not do without annoy- 
ing them and their friends, by reason of the morosity of my 
age and the restlessness of my infirmities, and without violat- 
ing also the rules and order of living I should then have set 
down to myself, I would, at least, live near them in some re- 
tired part of my house, not the best in show, but the most com- 
modious. Nor, as I saw, some years ago, a dean of St. Hilary 
of Poitiers by his melancholy given up to such a solitude, that 
at the time I came into his chamber it had been two and twenty 
years that he had not stepped one foot out of it, and yet had 
all his motions free and easy, and was in good health, saving a 
cold that fell upon his lungs; he would, hardly once in a week, 
suffer any one to come in to see him; he always kept himself 
shut up in his chamber alone, except that a servant brought 
him, once a day, something to eat, and did then but just come 
in and go out again. His employment was to walk up and 
down, and read some book, for he was a bit of a scholar; but, 
as to the rest, obstinately bent to die-in this retirement, as he 
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soon after did. I would endeavor by pleasant conversation to 
create in my children a warm and unfeigned friendship and 
good-will toward me, which in well-descended natures is not 
hard to do; for if they be furious brutes, of which this age of 
ours produces thousands, we are then to hate and avoid them 
as such. | 

I am angry at the custom of forbidding children to call their 
father by the name of father, and to enjoin them another, as 
more full of respect and reverence, as if Nature had not sufh- 
ciently provided for our authority. We call Almighty God 
Father, and disdain to have our children call us so; I have 
reformed this error in my family. And ’tis also folly and in- 
justice to deprive children, when grown up, of familiarity with 
their father, and to carry a scornful and austere countenance 
toward them, thinking by that to keep them in awe and obedi- 
ence; for it is a very idle farce that, instead of producing the 
effect designed, renders fathers distasteful, and, which is worse, 
ridiculous to their own children. They have youth and vigor 
in possession, and consequently the breath and favor of the 
world; and therefore receive these fierce and tyrannical looks 
— mere scarecrows — of a man without blood, either in his 
heart or veins, with mockery and contempt. Though I could 
make myself feared, I had yet much rather make myself beloved : 
there are so many sorts of defects in old age, so much imbecility, 
and it is so liable to contempt, that the best acquisition a man 
can make is the kindness and affection of his own family; 
command and fear are no longer his weapons. Such an one 
I have known who, having been very imperious in his youth, 
when he came to be old, though he might have lived at his 
full ease, would ever strike, rant, swear, and curse; the most 
tempestuous master in France; fretting himself with unneces- 
sary suspicion and vigilance. And all this rumble and clutter 
but to make his family cheat him the more; of his barn, his 
kitchen, cellar, nay, and his very purse too, others had the 
greatest use and share, while he keeps his keys in his pocket 
much more carefully than his eyes. While he hugs himself 
with the frugality of the pitiful pittance of a wretched and nig- 
gardly table, everything goes to rack and ruin in every corner 
of his house, in play, drink, all sorts of profusion, making 
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sport in their junkets with his vain anger and fruitless parsi- 
mony. Every one is a sentinel against him, and if, by acci- 
dent, any wretched fellow that serves him is of another humor, 
and will not join with the rest, he is presently rendered sus- 
pected to him, a bait that old age very easily bites at of itself. 
How often has this gentleman boasted to me in how great awe 
he kept his family, and how exact an obedience and reverence 
they paid him! How clearly he saw into his own affairs! 


“Tile solus nescit omnia.” 


I do not know any one that can muster more parts, both 
natural and acquired, proper to maintain dominion, than he; 
yet he is fallen from it like a child. For this reason it is that 
I have picked out him among several others that I know of 
the same humor, for the greatest example. It were matter for 
a question in the schools, whether he is better thus or other- 
wise. In his presence, all submit to and bow to him, and give 
so much way to his vanity that nobody ever resists him; he has 
his nll of assents, of seeming fear, submission, and respect. 
Does he turn away a servant? he packs up his bundle, and is 
gone; but ’tis no farther than just out of his sight; the steps 
of old age are so slow, the senses so troubled, that he will live 
and do his old office in the same house a year together without 
being perceived. And after a fit interval of time, letters are 
pretended to come from a great way off, very humble, sup- 
pliant, and full of promises of amendment, by virtue of which 
he is again received into favor. Does monsieur make any bar- 
gain, or prepare any despatch that does not please? ’tis sup- 
pressed, and causes afterward forged to excuse the want of 
execution in the one or answer in the other. No letters being 
first brought to him, he never sees any but those that shall seem 
fit for his knowledge. If by accident they fall first into his 
own hand, being used to trust somebody to read them to him, 
he reads extempore what he thinks fit, and often makes such a 
one ask him pardon who abuses and rails at him in his letter. 
In short, he sees nothing but by an image prepared and de- 
signed beforehand, and the most satisfactory they can invent 
not to rouse and awaken his ill-humor and choler. I have 
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seen, under various aspects, enough of these modes of domestic 
government, long-enduring, constant, to the like effect. 

Women are evermore addicted to cross their: husbands; 
they lay hold with both hands on all occasions to contradict 
and oppose them; the first excuse serves for a plenary justifi- 
cation. I have seen one who robbed her husband wholesale, 
that, as she told her confessor, she might distribute the more 
liberal alms. Let who will trust to that religious dispensation. 
No management of affairs seems to them of sufficient dignity, 
if proceeding from the husband’s assent; they must usurp it 
either by insolence or cunning, and always injuriously, or else 
it has not the grace and authority they desire. When, as in 
the case I am speaking of, ’tis against a poor old man and for 
the children, then they make use of this title to serve their 
passion with glory; and, as for a common service, easily cabal 
and combine against his government and dominion. If they 
be males grown up in full and flourishing health, they presently 
corrupt, either by force or favor, steward, receivers, and all the 
rout. Such as have neither wife nor son do not so easily fall 
into this misfortune; but withal more cruelly and unworthily. 
Cato the elder in his time said: So many servants, so many 
enemies; consider, then, whether according to the vast differ- 
ence between the purity of the age he lived in and the corrup- 
tion of this of ours, he does not seem to show us, that wife, son, 
and servant are so many enemies to us? ’Tis well for old age 
that it is always accompanied with want of perception, igno- 
rance, and a facility of being deceived. For should we see how 
we are used and would not acquiesce, what would become of 
us? especially in such an age as this, where the very judges 
who are to determine our controversies are usually partizans to 
the young and interested in the cause. In case the discovery 
of this cheating escape me, I cannot at least fail to discern that 
I am very fit to be cheated. And can a man ever enough exalt 
the value of a friend, in comparison with these civilities? The 
very image of it which I see in beasts, so pure and uncorrupted, 
how religiously do I respect it! If others deceive me, yet do 
I not, at least, deceive myself in thinking I am able to defend 
myself from them, or in cudgeling my brains to make myself 
so. I protect myself from such treasons in my own bosom, 
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not by an unquiet and tumultuous curiosity, but rather by 
diversion and resolution. When I hear talk of any one’s con- 
dition, I never trouble myself to think of him; I presently turn 
my eyes upon myself to see in what condition I am; whatever 
concerns another relates to me; the accident that has befallen 
him gives me caution, and rouses me to turn my defense that 
way. We every day and every hour say things of another that 
we might more properly say of ourselves, could we but apply 
our observation to our own concerns, as well as extend it to 
others. And several authors have in this manner prejudiced. 
their own cause by running headlong upon those they attack, 
and darting those shafts against their enemies, that are more 
properly, and with greater advantage, to be turned upon them- 
selves. 

The late Mareschal de Montluc having lost his son, who 
died in the island of Madeira, in truth a very worthy gentle- 
man and of great expectation, did to me, among his other re- 
grets, very much insist upon what a sorrow and heartbreaking 
it was that he had never made himself familiar with him; and 
by that humor of paternal gravity and grimace to have lost the 
opportunity of having an insight into and of well knowing his 
son, as also of letting him know the extreme affection he had 
for him, and the worthy opinion he had of his virtue. “That 
poor boy,” said he, “never saw in me other than a stern and 
disdainful countenance, and is gone in a belief that I neither 
knew how to love him nor esteem him according to his desert. 
For whom did I reserve the discovery of that singular affection 
I had for him in my soul? Was it not he himself, who ought 
to have had all the pleasure of it, and all the obligation? I 
constrained and racked myself to put on and maintain this 
vain disguise, and have by that means deprived myself of the 
pleasure of his conversation, and, I doubt, in some measure 
his affection, which could not but be very cold to me, having 
never other from me than austerity, nor felt other than a tyran- 
nical manner of proceeding.” I find this complaint to be 
rational and rightly apprehended: for, as I myself know by 
too certain experience, there is no so sweet consolation in the 
loss of friends as the conscience of having had no reserve or 
secret for them, and to have had with them a perfect and en- 
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tire communication. Oh, my friend, am I the better for being 
sensible of this; or am I the worse? I am, doubtless, much 
the better. I am consoled and honored, in the sorrow for his 
death. Is it not pious and a pleasing office of my life to be 
always upon my friend’s obsequies? Can there be any joy 
equal to this privation ? 

I open myself to my family, as much as I can, and very 
willingly let them know the state of my opinion and good-will 
toward them, as I do to everybody else: I make haste to bring 
out and present myself to them; for I will not have them mis- 
taken in me, in anything. Among other particular customs of 
our ancient Gauls, this, as Cesar reports, was one, that the 
sons never presented themselves before their fathers, nor durst 
ever appear in their company in public, till they began to bear 
arms; as if they would intimate by this, that it was also time 
for their fathers to receive them into their familiarity and 
acquaintance. 

I have observed yet another sort of indiscretion in fathers of 
my time, that, not contented with having deprived their chil- 
dren, during their own long lives, of the share they naturally 
ought to have had in their fortunes, they afterward leave to 
their wives the same authority over their estates, and liberty to 
dispose of them according to their own fancy. And I have 
known a certain lord, one of the principal officers of the crown, 
who, having in his prospect, by right of succession, about fifty 
thousand crowns yearly revenue, died necessitous and over- 
whelmed with debt, at above fifty years of age; his mother in 
her extremest decrepitude, being yet in possession of all his 
property, by the will of his father, who had, for his part, lived 
till near fourscore years old. This appears to me by no means 
reasonable. And therefore I think it of very little advantage to 
a man whose affairs are well enough, to seek a wife who en- 
cumbers his estate with a very great fortune; there is no sort 
of foreign debt that brings more ruin to families than this: my 
predecessors have ever been aware of that danger and provided 
against it, and so have I. But those who dissuade us from 
rich wives, for fear they should be less tractable and kind, are 
out in their advice to make a man lose a real commodity for 
so frivolous a conjecture. It costs an unreasonable woman no 
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more to pass over one reason than another; they cherish them- 
selves most where they are most wrong. Injustice allures 
them, as the honor of their virtuous actions does the good: 
and the more riches they bring with them, they are so much 
the more good-natured, as women who are handsome are all 
the more inclined and proud to be chaste. 

*Tis reasonable to leave the administration of affairs to the 
mothers till the children are old enough, according to law, to 
manage them; but the father has brought them up very ill, if 
he cannot hope that, when they come to maturity, they will 
have more wisdom and ability in the management of affairs 
than his wife, considering the ordinary weakness of the sex. 
It were, notwithstanding, to say the truth, more against nature 
to make the mothers depend upon the discretion of their chil- 
dren; they ought to be plentifully provided for, to maintain 
themselves according to their quality and age, by reason that 
necessity and indigence are much more unbecoming and in- 
supportable to them than to men; the son should rather be cut 
short than the mother. 

In general, the most judicious distribution of our goods, 
when we come to die, is, in my opinion, to let them be distributed 
according to the custom of the country; the laws have con- 
sidered the matter better than we know how to do, and ’tis 
wiser to let them fail in their appointment, than rashly to run 
the hazard of miscarrying in ours. Nor are the goods properly 
ours, since by civil prescription and without us, they are all 
destined to certain successors. And although we have some 
liberty beyond that, yet I think we ought not, without great 
and manifest cause, to take away that from one which his for- 
tune has allotted him, and to which the public equity gives him 
title; and that it is against reason to abuse this liberty, in mak- 
ing it serve our own frivolous and private fancies. My destiny 
has been kind to me in not presenting me with occasions to 
tempt me and divert my affection from the common and le- 
gitimate institution. I see many with whom ’tis time lost to 
employ a long exercise of good offices: a word ill taken obliter- 
ates ten years’ merit; he is happy who is in a position to oil 
their good-will at this last passage. The last action carries it: 
not the best and most frequent offices, but the most recent and 
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present do the work. These are people that play with their 
wills as with apples or rods, to gratify or chastise every action 
of those who pretend to an interest in their care. *Tis a thing 
of too great weight and consequence, to be so tumbled and 
tossed and altered every moment, and wherein the wise deter- 
mine once for all, having above all things regard to reason and 
the public observance. We lay these masculine substitutions 
too much to heart, proposing a ridiculous eternity to our names. 
We are, moreover, too superstitious in vain conjectures as to 
the future, that we derive from the words and actions of chil- 
dren. . Peradventure they might have done me an injustice, in 
dispossessing me of my right, for, having been the most dull 
and heavy, the most slow and unwilling at my book, not of all 
my brothers only, but of all the boys in the whole province: 
whether about learning my lesson, or about any bodily exer- 
cise. ’Tis a folly to make an election out of the ordinary 
course upon the credit of these divinations wherein we are so 
often deceived. If the ordinary rule of descent were to be vio- 
lated, and the destinies corrected in the choice they have made 
of our heirs, one might more plausibly do it upon the account 
of some remarkable and enormous personal deformity, a per- 
manent and incorrigible defect, and in the opinion of us French, 
who are great admirers of beauty, an important prejudice. 

The pleasant dialogue between Plato’s legislator and his 
citizens will be an ornament to this place. “What,” said they, 
feeling themselves about to die, ‘“‘may we not dispose of our 
own to whom we please? Gods, what cruelty that it shall not 
be lawful for us, according as we have been served and attended 
in our sickness, in our old age, in our affairs, to give more or 
less to those whom we have found most diligent about us, at 
our own fancy and discretion!” To which the legislator an- 
swers thus: “My friends, who are now without question very 
soon to die, it is hard for you in the condition you are, either to 
know yourselves, or what is yours, according to the delphic in- 
scription. I, who make the laws, am of opinion, that you 
neither are yourselves your own, nor is that yours of which 
you are possessed. Both your goods and you belong to your 
families, as well those past as those to come; but, further, both 
your family and goods much more appertain to the public. 
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Wherefore, lest any flatterer in your old age or in your sickness, 
or any passion of your own, should unseasonably prevail with 
you to make an unjust will, I shall take care to prevent that 
inconvenience; but, having respect both to the universal in- 
terest of the city and that of your particular family, I shall 
establish laws, and make it by good reasons appear, that private 
convenience ought to give place to the common benefit. Go 
then cheerfully where human necessity calls you. It is for me, 
who regard no more the one thing than the other, and who, as 
much as in me lies, am provident of the public interest, to have 
a care as to what you leave behind you.” 

To return to my subject; it appears to me that women are 
very rarely born to whom the prerogative over men, the ma- 
ternal and natural excepted, is in any sort due, unless it be 
for the punishment of such as, in some amorous fever, have 
voluntarily submitted themselves to them: but that in no way 
concerns the old ones, of whom we are now speaking. This 
consideration it is which has made us so willingly to enact and 
give force to that law, which was never yet seen by any one, 
by which women are excluded the succession to our crown: 
and there is hardly a government in the world where it is not 
pleaded, as it is here, by the probability of reason that au- 
thorizes it, though fortune has given it more credit in some 
places than in others. ”Tis dangerous to leave the disposal of 
our succession to their judgment, according to the choice they 
shall make of children, which is often fantastic and unjust; 
for the irregular appetites and depraved tastes, they have 
during the time of their being with child, they have at all other 
times in the mind. We commonly see them fond of the most 
weak, rickety, and deformed children; or of those, if they 
have such, as are still hanging at the breast. For not having 
sufficient force of reason to choose and embrace that which is 
most worthy, they the more willingly suffer themselves to be 
carried away, where the impressions of nature are most alone; 
like animals that know their young no longer than they give 
them suck. As to the rest, it is easy by experience to be dis- 
cerned that this natural affection to which we give so great au- 
thority has but very weak roots. For a very little profit, we 
every day tear their own children out. of the mother’s arms, 
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and make them take ours in their room: we make them abandon 
their own to some pitiful nurse, to whom we disdain to commit 
ours, or to some she-goat, forbidding them, not only to give them 
suck, what danger soever they run thereby, but, moreover, to 
take any manner of care of them, that they may wholly be 
occupied with the care of and attendance upon ours; and we 
see in most of them an adulterate affection, more vehement 
than the natural, begotten by custom toward the foster-children, 
and a greater solicitude for the preservation of those they have 
taken care of, than of their own. And that which I was saying 
of goats was upon this account: that it is ordinary all about 
where I live, to see the countrywomen, when they want milk 
of their own for their children, to call goats to their assistance; 
and I have at this hour two men-servants that never sucked 
woman’s milk more than eight days after they were born. 
These goats are immediately taught to come to suckle the little 
children, know their voices when they cry, and come running 
to them. If any other than this foster-child be presented to 
them, they refuse to let it suck; and the child in like manner 
will refuse to suck another goat. I saw one the other day 
from whom they had taken away the goat that used to nourish 
it, by reason the father had only borrowed it of a neighbor; 
the child would not touch any other they could bring, and 
died, doubtless of hunger. Beasts as easily alter and corrupt 
their natural affection as we: I believe that in what Herodotus 
relates of a certain district of Lybia, there are many mistakes; 
he says that the women are there in common; but that the 
child, so soon as it can go, finds him out in the crowd for his 
father, to whom he is first led by his natural inclination. 

Now, to consider this simple reason for loving our children, 
that we have begot them, therefore calling them our second 
selves, it appears, methinks, that there is another kind of pro- 
duction proceeding from us, that is of no less recommendation: 
for that which we engender by the soul, the issue of our under- 
standing, courage, and abilities, springs from nobler parts than 
those of the body, and that are much more our own: we are 
both father and mother in this generation. These cost us a 
great deal more and bring us more honor, if they have any- 
thing of good in them. For the value of our other children is 
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much more theirs than ours; the share we have in them is 
very little; but of these, all the beauty, all the grace and value 
are ours; and also they more vividly represent us than the 
others. Plato adds, that these are immortal children that im- 
mortalize and deify their fathers, as Lycurgus, Solon, Minos. 
Now, histories being full of examples of the common affection 
of fathers to their children, it seems not altogether improper 
to introduce some few of this other kind. Heliodorus, that 
good bishop of Tricca, rather chose to lose the dignity, profit, 
and devotion of so venerable a prelacy, than to lose his daugh- 
ter; a daughter that continues to this day very graceful and 
comely; but, peradventure, a little too curiously and wantonly 
tricked, and too amorous for an ecclesiastical and sacerdotal 
daughter. There was one Labienus at Rome, a man of great 
worth and authority, and among other qualities, excellent in 
all sorts of literature; who was, as I take it, the son of that 
great Labienus, the chief of Czesar’s captains in the wars of 
Gaul; and who, afterward, siding with Pompey the Great, so 
valiantly maintained his cause, till he was by Cesar defeated in 
Spain. This Labienus, of whom I am now speaking, had 
several enemies, envious of his virtue, and, ’tis likely, the cour- 
tiers and minions of the emperors of his time who were very 
angry at his freedom and the paternal humor which he yet 
retained against tyranny, with which it is to be supposed he had 
tinctured his books and writings. His adversaries prosecuted 
several pieces he had published before the magistrate at Rome, 
and prevailed so far against him, as to have them condemned 
to the fire. It was in him that this new example of punish- 
ment was begun, which was afterward continued against others 
at Rome, to punish even writings and studies with death. 
There would not be means and matter enough of cruelty, did 
we not mix with them things that Nature has exempted from 
all sense and suffering, as reputation and the products of the 
mind, and did we not communicate corporal punishments to 
the teachings and monuments of the Muses. Now Labienus 
could not suffer this loss, nor survive these his so dear issue; 
and therefore caused himself to be conveyed and shut up alive 
in the monument of his ancestors, where he made shift to kill 
and bury himself at once. ”Tis hard to show a more vehement 
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paternal affection than this. Cassius Severus, a man of great 
eloquence and his very intimate friend, seeing his books burned, 
cried out that by the same sentence they should as well con- 
demn him to the fire too, seeing that he carried in his memory 
all that they contained. The like accident befell Cremutius 
Cordus, who being accused of having in his books commended 
Brutus and Cassius, that dirty, servile, and corrupt senate, and 
worthy a worse master than Tiberius, condemned his writings 
to the flame. He was willing to bear them company and 
killed himself with fasting. The good Lucan, being con- 
demned by that rascal Nero, at the last gasp of his life, when 
the greater part of his blood was already spent through the 
veins of his arms which he had caused his physician to open 
to make him die, and when the cold had seized upon all his 
extremities, and began to approach his vital parts, the last 
thing he had in his memory was some of the verses of his “‘ Battle 
of Pharsalia,”’ which he recited, dying with them in his mouth. 
What was this, but taking a tender and paternal leave of his 
children, in imitation of the valedictions and embraces where- 
with we part from ours, when we come to die, and an effect 
of that natural inclination, that suggests to our remembrance 
in this extremity, those things which were dearest to us during 
the time of our life? 

Can we believe that Epicurus, who, as he says himself, 
dying at the intolerable pain of the stone, had all his consola- 
tion in the beauty of the doctrine he left behind him, could 
have received the same satisfaction from many children, though 
never so well conditioned and brought up, had he had them, 
as he did from the production of so many rich writings? Or 
that, had it been in his choice to have left behind him a de- 
formed and untoward child, or a foolish and ridiculous book, 
he, or any other man of his understanding, would not rather 
have chosen to have run the first misfortune than the other? 
It had been, for example, peradventure, an impiety in St. 
Augustin, if on the one hand, it had been proposed to him to 
bury his writings, from which religion has received so great 
fruit, or on the other, to bury his children, had he had them, 
had he not rather chosen to bury his children. And I know 
not whether I had not much rather have begot a very beautiful 
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one, through society with the Muses, than by lying with my 
wife. To this, such as it is, what I give it, I give absolutely 
and irrevocably, as men do to their bodily children. That 
little I have done for it, is no more at my own disposal; it may 
know many things that are gone from me, and from me hold 
that which I have not retained; and which, as well as a stranger, 
I should borrow thence, should I stand in need. If I am wiser 
than my book, it is richer than I. There are few men addicted 
to poetry, who would not be much prouder to be father to the 
“ Eneid” than to the handsomest youth of Rome; and who would 
not much better bear the loss of the one than of the other. 
For according to Aristotle, the poet, of all artificers, is the 
fondest of his work. ’Tis hard to believe that Epaminondas, 
who boasted that in lieu of all posterity he left two daughters 
behind him that would one day do their father honor (mean- 
ing the two victories he obtained over the Lacedzemonians), 
would willingly have consented to exchange these for the most 
beautiful creatures of all Greece; or that Alexander or Cesar 
ever wished to be deprived of the grandeur of their glorious 
exploits in war, for the convenience of children and heirs, how 
perfect and accomplished soever. Nay, I make a great ques- 
tion, whether Phidias or any other excellent sculptor would be 
so solicitous of the preservation and continuance of his natural 
children, as he would be of a rare statue, which with long 
labor and study he had perfected according to art. And to 
those furious and irregular passions that have sometimes in- 
flamed fathers toward their own daughters, and mothers toward 
their own sons, the like is also found in this other sort of parent- 
age: witness what is related of Pygmalion, who, having made 
the statue of a woman of singular beauty, fell so passionately 
in love with this work of his, that the gods in favor of his pas- 
sion inspired it with life. 


“Tentatum mollescit ebur, positéque rigore, 
Subsidit digitis.” 
OF BOOKS 


I MAKE no doubt but that I often happen to speak of things 
that are much better and more truly handled by those who are 
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masters of the trade. You have here purely an essay of my 
natural parts, and not of those acquired; and whoever shall 
catch me tripping in ignorance, will not in any sort get the 
better of me; for I should be very unwilling to become re- 
sponsible to another for my writings, who am not so to myself, 
nor satisfied with them. Whoever goes in quest of knowledge, 
let him fish for it where it is to be found; there is nothing I 
so little profess. These are fancies of my own, by which I do 
not pretend to discover things but to lay open myself; they 
may, peradventure, one day be known to me, or have formerly 
been, according as fortune has been able to bring me in place 
where they have been explained; but I have utterly forgotten 
it; and if I am a man of some reading, I am a man of no reten- 
tion; so that I can promise no certainty, more than to make 
known to what point the knowledge I now have has risen. 
Therefore, let none lay stress upon the matter I write, but 
upon my method in writing it. Let them observe, in what I 
borrow, if I have known how to choose what is proper to raise 
or help the invention, which is always my own: for I make 
others say for me, not before but after me, what either for 
want of language or want of sense, I cannot myself so well ex- 
press. I do not number my borrowings, I weigh them; and 
had I designed to raise their value by number, I had made them 
twice as many; they are all, or within a very few, so famed 
and ancient authors, that they seem, methinks, themselves suff- 
ciently to tell who they are, without giving me the trouble. In 
reasons, comparisons, and arguments, if I transplant any into 
my own soil, and confound them among my own, I purposely 
conceal the author, to awe the temerity of those precipitate 
censors who fall upon all sorts of writings, particularly the late 
ones, of men yet living, and in the vulgar tongue which puts 
every one into a capacity of criticizing and which seem to con- 
vict the conception and design as vulgar also. I will have them 
give Plutarch a fillip on my nose, and rail against Seneca when 
they think they rail at me. I must shelter my own weakness 
under these great reputations. I shall love any one that can 
unplume me, that is, by clearness of understanding and judg- 
ment, and by the sole distinction of the force and beauty of the 
discourse. For I who, for want of memory, am at every turn 
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at a loss to pick them out of their national livery, am yet wise 
enough to know, by the measure of my own abilities, that my 
soil is incapable of producing any of those rich flowers that I 
there find growing; and that all the fruits of my own growth 
are not worth any one of them. For this, indeed, I hold myself 
responsible; if I get in my own way; if there be any vanity 
and defect in my writings which I do not of myself perceive 
nor can discern, when pointed out to me by another; for many 
faults escape our eye, but the infirmity of judgment consists in 
not being able to discern them when by another laid open to 
us. Knowledge and truth may be in us without judgment, and 
judgment also without them; but the confession of ignorance 
is one of the finest and surest testimonies of judgment that I 
know. I have no other officer to put my writings in rank and 
file, but only fortune. As things come into my head, I heap 
them one upon another; sometimes they advance in whole 
bodies, sometimes in single file. I would that every one should 
see my natural and ordinary pace, irregular as it is; I suffer 
myself to jog on at my own rate. Neither are these subjects 
which a man is not permitted to be ignorant in, or casually 
and at a venture, to discourse of. I could wish to have a more 
perfect knowledge of things, but I will not buy it so dear as it 
costs. My design is to pass over easily, and not laboriously, 
the remainder of my life; there is nothing that I will cudgel 
my brains about; no, not even knowledge, of what value 
soever. 

I seek, in the reading of books, only to please myself, by 
an honest diversion; or, if I study, ’tis for no other science 
than what treats of the knowledge of myself, and instructs me 
how to die and how to live well. 


‘“‘Has meus ad metas sudet oportet equus.” 


I do not bite my nails about the difficulties I meet with in my 
reading; after a charge or two, I give them over. Should I 
insist upon them, I should lose both myself and time; for I 
have an impatient understanding, that must be satisfied at first; 
what I do not discern at once, is by persistence rendered more 
obscure. I do nothing without gaiety; continuation and a too 
obstinate endeavor, darkens, stupefies, and tires my judgment. 
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My sight is confounded and dissipated with poring; I must 
withdraw it, and refer my discovery to new attempts; just as 
to judge rightly of the luster of scarlet, we are taught to pass 
the eye lightly over it, and again to run it over at several sudden 
and reiterated glances. If one book do not please me, I take 
another; and never meddle with any, but at such times as I 
am weary of doing nothing. I care not much for new ones, 
because the old seem fuller and stronger; neither do I con- 
verse much with Greek authors, because my judgment cannot 
do its work with imperfect intelligence of the material. 

Among books that are simply pleasant, of the moderns, 
Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Decameron,”’ Rabelais, and the ‘‘ Basia” of Johan- 
nes Secundus (if those may be ranged under the title) are worth 
reading for amusement. As to ‘‘ Amadis,” and such kind of stuff, 
they had not credit to take me, so much as in my childhood. 
And I will, moreover, say, whether boldly or rashly, that this 
old, heavy soul of mine is now no longer tickled with Ariosto, 
no, nor with Ovid; his facility and inventions with which I 
was formerly so ravished, are now of no more relish, and I 
can hardly have the patience to read them. I speak my opinion 
freely of all things, even of those that, perhaps, exceed my 
capacity, and that I do not conceive to be, in any wise, under 
my jurisdiction. And, accordingly, the judgment I deliver, is 
to show the measure of my own sight, and not of the things I 
make so bold to criticize. When I find myself disgusted with 
Plato’s ‘‘Axiochus,” as with a work, with due respect to such 
an author be it spoken, without force, my judgment does not 
believe itself: it is not so arrogant as to oppose the authority 
of so many other famous judgments of antiquity, which it con- 
siders as its tutors and masters, and with whom it is rather con- 
tent to err; in such a case, it condemns itself either to stop at 
the outward bark, not being able to penetrate to the heart, or 
to consider it by some false light. It is content with only secur- 
ing itself from trouble and disorder; as to its own weakness, 
it frankly acknowledges and confesses it. It thinks it gives a 
just interpretation to the appearances by its conceptions pre- 
sented to it; but they are weak and imperfect. Most of the 
fables of Ausop have diverse senses and meanings of which the 
mythologists chose some one that quadrates well to the fable; 
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but, for the most part, ’tis but the first face that presents itself 
and is superficial only; there yet remain others more vivid, 
essential, and profound, into which they have not been able to 
penetrate; and just so ’tis with me. 

But, to pursue the business of this essay, I have always 
thought that, in poesy, Virgil, Lucretius, Catullus, and Horace 
by many degrees excel the rest; and signally, Virgil in his 
“Georgics,” which I look upon as the most accomplished piece in 
poetry; and in comparison of which a man may easily discern 
that there are some places in his “‘ neids,” to which the author 
would have given a little more of the file, had he had leisure: 
and the fifth book of his “‘ AZneids”’ seems to me the most perfect. 
I also love Lucan, and willingly read him, not so much for his 
style, as for his own worth, and the truth and solidity of his 
opinions and judgments. As for Terence, that model of the 
refined elegancies and grace of the Latin tongue, I find him 
admirable in his vivid representation of our manners and the 
movements of the soul; our actions throw me at every turn 
upon him; and I cannot read him so often that I do not still 
discover some new grace and beauty. Such as lived near Vir- 
gil’s time were scandalized that some should compare him with 
Lucretius. I am, I confess, of opinion that the comparison is, 
in truth, very unequal; a belief that, nevertheless, I have much 
ado to assure myself in, when I come upon some excellent 
passage in Lucretius. But if they were so angry at this com- 
parison, what would they say to the brutish and barbarous 
stupidity of those who, nowadays, compare him with Ariosto? 
Would not Ariosto himself say 


“‘O seclum insipiens et inficetum!” 


I think the ancients had more reason to be angry with those 
who compared Plautus with Terence, though much nearer the 
mark, than Lucretius with Virgil. It makes much for the 
estimation and preference of Terence, that the father of Roman 
eloquence has him so often, and alone of his class, in his mouth; 
and the opinion that the best judge of Roman poets has passed 
upon his companion. I have often observed that those of our 
times, who take upon them to write comedies (in imitation of 
the Italians, who are happy enough in that way of writing), 
IxX.— 14 
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take three or four plots of those of Plautus or Terence to make 
one of their own, and crowd five or six of Boccaccio’s novels 
into one single comedy. That which makes them so load them- 
selves with matter is the diffidence they have of being able to 
support themselves with their own strength. They must find 
out something to lean to; and not having of their own stuff 
wherewith to entertain us, they bring in the story to supply the 
defect of language. It is quite otherwise with my author; the 
elegance and perfection of his way of speaking makes us lose 
the appetite of his plot; his refined grace and elegance of dic- 
tion everywhere occupy us: he is so pleasant throughout, 


“‘Liquidus, puroque simillimus amni,” 


and so possesses the soul with his graces that we forget those 
of his fable. ‘This same consideration carries me further: I 
observe that the best of the ancient poets have avoided affecta- 
tion and the hunting after, not only fantastic Spanish and 
Petrarchal elevations, but even the softer and more gentle 
touches, which are the ornament of all succeeding poesy. And 
yet there is no good judgment that will condemn this in the 
ancients, and that does not incomparably more admire the 
equal polish, and that perpetual sweetness and flourishing 
beauty of Catullus’ epigrams, than all the stings with which 
Martial arms the tails of his. This is by the same reason that 
I gave before, and as Martial says of himself: ‘“ Minus illi 
ingenio laborandum fuit, in cujus locum materia successerat.” 
The first, without being moved, or without getting angry, make 
themselves sufficiently felt; they have matter enough of laugh- 
ter throughout, they need not tickle themselves; the others 
have need of foreign assistance; as they have the less wit they 
must have the more body; they mount on horseback, because 
they are not able to stand on their own legs. As in our balls, 
those mean fellows who teach to dance, not being able to repre- 
sent the presence and dignity of our noblesse, are fain to put 
themselves forward with dangerous jumping, and other strange 
motions and tumblers’ tricks; and the ladies are less put to it 
in dances, where there are various coupees, changes, and quick 
motions of body, than in some other of a more sedate kind, 
where they are only to move a natural pace, and to represent 
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their ordinary grace and presence. And so I have seen good 
drolls, when in their own everyday clothes, and with the same 
face they always wear, give us all the pleasure of their art, 
when their apprentices, not yet arrived at such a pitch of per- 
fection, are fain to meal their faces, put themselves into ridicu- 
lous disguises, and make a hundred grotesque faces to give us 
whereat to laugh. This conception of mine is nowhere more 
demonstrable than in comparing the ‘‘ Aneid”’ with ‘‘ Orlando 
Furioso”’; of which we see the first, by dint of wing, flying in a 
brave and lofty place, and always following his point; the 
latter, fluttering and hopping from tale to tale, as from branch 
to branch, not daring to trust his wings but in very short flights, 
and perching at every turn, lest his breath and strength should 
fail ; 


‘“‘Excursusque breves tentat.” 


These then, as to this sort of subjects, are the authors that 
best please me. 

As to what concerns my other reading, that mixes a little 
more profit with the pleasure, and whence I learn how to mar- 
shal my opinions and conditions, the books that serve me to 
this purpose are Plutarch, since he has been translated into 
French, and Seneca. Both of these have this notable con- 
venience suited to my humor, that the knowledge I there seek 
is discoursed in loose pieces, that do not require from me any 
trouble of reading long, of which I am incapable. Such are 
the minor works of the first and the epistles of the latter, which 
are the best and most profiting of all their writings. ’Tis no 
great attempt to take one of them in hand, and I give over at 
pleasure; for they have no sequence or dependence upon one 
another. These authors, for the most part, concur in useful 
and true opinions; and there is this parallel between them, 
that fortune brought them into the world about the same cen- 
tury: they were both tutors to two Roman emperors: both 
sought out from foreign countries: both rich and both great 
men. ‘Their instruction is the cream of philosophy, and de- 
livered after a plain and pertinent manner. Plutarch is more 
uniform and constant; Seneca more various and waving: the 
last toiled and bent his whole strength to fortify virtue against 
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weakness, fear, and vicious appetites; the other seems more to 
slight their power, and to disdain to alter his pace and to stand 
upon his guard. Plutarch’s opinions are Platonic, gentle, and 
accommodated to civil society; those of the other are Stoical 
and Epicurean, more remote from the common use, but, in my 
opinion, more individually commodious and more firm. Seneca 
seems to lean a little to the tyranny of the emperors of his time, 
and only seems; for I take it for certain that he speaks against 
his judgment when he condemns the action of the generous 
murderers of Cesar. Plutarch is frank throughout: Seneca 
abounds with brisk touches and sallies; Plutarch with things 
that heat and move you more; this contents and pays you 
better: he guides us, the other pushes us on. 

As to Cicero, those of his works that are most useful to my 
design are they that treat of philosophy, especially moral. 
But boldly to confess the truth (for since one has passed the 
barriers of impudence, off with the bridle), his way of writing, 
and that of all other long-winded authors, appears to me very 
tedious: for his prefaces, definitions, divisions and etymologies 
take up the greatest part of his work: whatever there is of life 
and marrow is smothered and lost in the long: preparation. 
When I have spent an hour in reading him, which is a great 
deal for me, and try to recollect what I have thence extracted 
of juice and substance, for the most part I find nothing but 
wind; for he is not yet come to the arguments that serve to his 
purpose, and to the reasons that properly help to form the 
knot I seek. For me, who only desire to become more wise, 
not more learned or eloquent, these logical and Aristotelian 
dispositions of parts are of no use. I would have a man begin 
with the main proposition. I know well enough what death 
and pleasure are; let no man give himself the trouble to anato- 
mize them to me. I look for good and solid reasons, at the 
first dash, to instruct me how to stand their shock, for which 
purpose neither grammatical subtleties nor the quaint contex- 
ture of words and argumentations are of any use at all. I am 
for discourses that give the first charge into the heart of the 
redoubt; his languish about the subject; they are proper for 
the schools, for the bar, and for the pulpit, where we have 
leisure to nod, and may awake a quarter of an hour after, time 
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enough to find again the thread of the discourse. It is neces- 
sary to speak after this manner to judges, whom a man has a 
desire to gain over, right or wrong, to children and common 
people, to whom a man must say all, and see what will come 
of it. I would not have an author make it his business to ren- 
der me attentive: or that he should cry out fifty times Oyez, 
as the heralds do. The Romans, in their religious exercises, 
began with Hoc age: as we in ours do with Sursum corda; 
these are so many words lost to me: I come already fully pre- 
pared from my chamber. I need no allurement, no invitation, 
no sauce; I eat the meat raw, so that, instead of whetting my 
appetite by these preparatives, they tire and pall it. Will the 
license of the time excuse my sacrilegious boldness if I censure 
the dialogism of Plato himself as also dull and heavy, too much 
stifling the matter, and lament so much time lost by a man, 
who had so many better things to say, in so many long and 
needless preliminary interlocutions? My ignorance will better 
excuse me in that I understand not Greek so well as to discern 
the beauty of his language. I generally choose books that use 
sciences, not such as only lead to them. The two first, and 
Pliny, and their like, have nothing of this Hoc age; they will 
have to do with men already instructed; or if they have, ’tis a 
substantial Hoc age, and that has a body by itself. I also de- 
light in reading the “ Epistles to Atticus,” not only because they 
contain a great deal of the history and affairs of his time, but 
much more because I therein discover much of his own private 
humors; for I have a singular curiosity, as I have said else- 
where, to pry into the souls and the natural and true opinions 
of the authors with whom I converse. A man may indeed 
judge of their parts, but not of their manners nor of them- 
selves, by the writings they exhibit upon the theater of the 
world. I have a thousand times lamented the loss of the trea- 
tise Brutus wrote upon virtue, for it is well to learn the theory 
from those who best know the practice. But seeing the matter 
preached and the preacher are different things, I would as 
willingly see Brutus in Plutarch, as in a book of his own. I 
would rather choose to be certainly informed of the conference 
he had in his tent with some particular friends of his the night 
before a battle, than of the harangue he made the next day to 
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his army; and of what he did in his closet and his chamber, 
than what he did in the public square and in the senate. As 
to Cicero, I am of the common opinion that, learning excepted, 
he had no great natural excellence. He was a good citizen, of 
an affable nature, as all fat, heavy men, such as he was, usually 
are; but given to ease, and had, in truth, a mighty share of 
vanity and ambition. Neither do I know how to excuse him 
for thinking his poetry fit to be published; ’tis no great imper- 
fection to make ill verses, but it is an imperfection not to be 
able to judge how unworthy his verses were of the glory of his 
name. For what concerns his eloquence, that is totally out of 
all comparison, and I believe it will never be equaled. The 
younger Cicero, who resembled his father in nothing but in 
name, while commanding in Asia, had several strangers one 
day at his table, and among the rest, Cestius seated at the 
lower end, as men often intrude to the open tables of the great. 
Cicero asked one of his people who that man was, who presently 
told him his name; but he, as one who had his thoughts taken 
up with something else, and who had forgotten the answer 
made him, asking three or four times, over and over again, the 
same question, the fellow, to deliver himself from so many 
answers and to make him know him by some particular cir- 
cumstance: “’Tis that Cestius,” said he, “of whom it was told 
you, that he makes no great account of your father’s eloquence 
in comparison of his own.” At which Cicero, being suddenly 
nettled, commanded poor Cestius presently to be seized, and 
caused him to be very well whipped in his own presence; a 
very discourteous entertainer! Yet even among those who, 
all things considered, have reputed his eloquence incomparable, 
there have been some, who have not stuck to observe some 
faults in it; as that great Brutus, his friend, for example, who 
said it was a broken and feeble eloquence, fractam et elumbem. 
The orators, also, nearest to the age wherein he lived, repre- 
hended in him the care he had of a certain long cadence in his 
periods, and particularly took notice of these words, esse videa- 
tur, which he there so often makes use of. For my part, I 
more approve of a shorter style, and that comes more roundly 
off. He does, though, sometimes shuffle his parts more briskly 
together, but ’tis very seldom. I have myself taken notice of 
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this one passage: “Ego vero me minus diu senem mallem, quam 
esse Senem antequam essem.” 

The historians are my right ball, for they are pleasant and 
easy, and where man, in general, the knowledge of whom I 
_hunt after, appears more vividly and entire than anywhere 
else: the variety and truth of his internal qualities, in gross 
and piecemeal, the diversity of means by which he is united 
and knit, and the accidents that threaten him. Now those 
that write lives, by reason they insist more upon counsels than 
events, more upon what sallies from within, than upon what 
happens without, are the most proper for my reading; and, 
therefore, above all others, Plutarch is the man for me. I am 
very sorry we have not a dozen Laertii, or that he was not 
further extended; for I am equally curious to know the lives 
and fortunes of these great instructors of the world, as to know 
the diversities of their doctrines and opinions. In this kind of 
study of histories, a man must tumble over, without distinction, 
all sorts of authors, old and new, French or foreign, there to 
know the things of which they variously treat. But Cesar, in 
my opinion, particularly deserves to be studied, not for the 
knowledge of the history only, but for himself, so great an 
excellence and perfection he has above all the rest, though 
Sallust be one of the number. In earnest, I read this author 
with more reverence and respect than is usually allowed to hu- 
man writings; one while considering him in his person, by his 
actions and miraculous greatness, and another in the purity 
and inimitable polish of his language, wherein he not only 
excels all other historians, as Cicero confesses, but, peradven- 
ture, even Cicero himself; speaking of his enemies with so 
much sincerity in his judgment, that, the false colors with 
‘which he strives to palliate his evil cause, and the ordure of his 
pestilent ambition excepted, I think there is no fault to be 
objected against him, saving this, that he speaks too sparingly 
of himself, seeing so many great things could not have been 
performed under his conduct, but that his own personal acts 
must necessarily have had a greater share in them than he 
attributes to them. 

I love historians, whether of the simple sort, or of the higher 
order. The simple, who have nothing of their own to mix 
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with it, and who only make it their business to collect all that 
comes to their knowledge, and faithfully to record all things, 
without choice or discrimination, leave to us the entire judg- 
ment of discerning the truth. Such, for example among others, 
is honest Froissart, who has proceeded in his undertaking with 
so frank a plainness that, having committed an error, he is not 
ashamed to confess, and correct it in the place where the finger 
has been laid, and who represents to us even the variety of 
rumors that were then spread abroad, and the different reports 
that were made to him; ’tis the naked and inform matter of 
history, and of which every one may make his profit, according 
to his understanding. The more excellent sort of historians 
have judgment to pick out what is most worthy to be known; 
and, of two reports, to examine which is the most likely to be 
true: from the condition of princes and their humors, they con- 
clude their counsels, and attribute to them words proper for the 
occasion; such have title to assume the authority of regulating 
our belief to what they themselves believe; but, certainly, this 
privilege belongs to very few. For the middle sort of historians, 
of which the most part are, they spoil all; they will chew our 
meat for us; they take upon them to judge of, and conse- 
quently, to incline the history to their own fancy; for if the 
judgment lean to one side, a man cannot avoid wresting and 
writhing his narrative to that bias; they undertake to select 
things worthy to be known, and yet often conceal from us such 
a word, such a private action as would much better instruct 
us; omit, as incredible, such things as they do not understand, 
and peradventure some, because they cannot express them well 
in good French or Latin. Let them display their eloquence 
and intelligence, and judge according to their own fancy: but 
let them, withal, leave us something to judge of after them, 
and neither alter nor disguise, by their abridgments and at their 
own choice, anything of the substance of the matter, but deliver 
it to us pure and entire in all its dimensions. 

For the most part, and especially in these latter ages, persons 
are culled out for this work from among the common people, 
upon the sole consideration of well speaking, as if we were to 
learn grammar from them; and the men so chosen have fair 
reason, being hired for no other end and pretending to noth- 
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ing but babble, not to be very solicitous of any part but that, 
and so, with a fine jingle of words, prepare us a pretty contex- 
ture of reports they pick up in the streets. The only good his- 
tories are those that have been written by the persons them- 
selves who held command in the affairs whereof they write, or 
who participated in the conduct of them, or, at least, who have 
had the conduct of others of the same nature. Such are almost 
all the Greek and Roman histories: for, several eye-witnesses 
having written of the same subject, in the time when grandeur 
and learning commonly met in the same person, if there happen 
to be an error, it must of necessity be a very slight one, and 
upon a very doubtful incident. What can a man expect from 
a physician who writes of war, or from a mere scholar, treating 
of the designs of princes? If we could take notice how scrupu- 
lous the Romans were in this, there would need but this ex- 
ample: Asinius Pollio found in the histories of Cesar himself, 
something misreported, a mistake occasioned, either by reason 
he could not have his eye in all parts of his army at once and 
had given credit to some individual persons who had not de- 
livered him a very true account; or else, for not having had 
too perfect notice given him by his lieutenants of what they 
had done in his absence. By which we may see, whether the 
inquisition after truth be not very delicate, when a man cannot 
believe the report of a battle from the knowledge of him who 
there commanded, nor from the soldiers who were engaged in 
it, unless, after the method of a judicial inquiry, the witnesses 
be confronted and objections considered upon the proof of the 
least detail of every incident. In good earnest the knowledge 
we have of our own affairs is much more obscure: but that 
has been sufficiently handled by Bodin, and according to my 
own sentiment. A little to aid the weakness of my memory 
(so extreme that it has happened to me more than once, to 
take books again into my hand as new and unseen, that I had 
carefully read over a few years before, and scribbled with my 
notes) I have adopted a custom of late, to note at the end of 
every book (that is, of those I never intend to read again) the 
time when I made an end on’t, and the judgment I had made 
of it, to the end that this might, at least, represent to me the 
character and general idea I had conceived of the author in 
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reading it; and I will here transcribe some of those annotations. 
I wrote this, some ten years ago, in my Guicciardini (of what 
language soever my books speak to me in, I always speak to 
them in my own): “He is a diligent historiographer, from 
whom, in my opinion, a man may learn the truth of the affairs of 
his time, as exactly as from any other; in the most of which he 
was himself also a personal actor, and in honorable command. 
There is no appearance that he disguised anything, either upon 
the account of hatred, favor, or vanity; of which the free cen- 
sures he passes upon the great ones, and particularly, those by 
whom he was advanced and employed in commands of great 
trust and honor, as Pope Clement VII, give ample testimony. 
As to that part which he thinks himself the best at, namely, his 
digressions and discourses, he has indeed some very good, and 
enriched with fine features; but he is too fond of them: for, 
to leave nothing unsaid, having a subject so full, ample, almost 
infinite, he degenerates into pedantry and smacks a little of 
scholastic prattle. I have also observed this in him, that of 
so many souls and so many effects, so many motives and so 
many counsels as he judges, he never attributes any one to 
virtue, religion, or conscience, as if all these were utterly ex- 
tinct in the world: and of all the actions, how brave soever in 
outward show they appear in themselves, he always refers the 
cause and motive to some vicious occasion or some prospect of 
profit. It is impossible to imagine but that, among such an 
infinite number of actions as he makes mention of, there must 
be some one produced by the way of honest reason. No cor- 
ruption could so universally have infected men that some one 
would not escape the contagion: which makes me suspect 
that his own taste was vicious, whence it might happen that 
he judged other men by himself.” 

In my Philip de Comines, there is this written: “You will 
here find the language sweet and delightful, of a natural sim- 
plicity, the narration pure, with the good faith of the author 
conspicuous therein; free from vanity, when speaking of him- 
self, and from affection or envy, when speaking of others: his 
discourses and exhortations rather accompanied with zeal and 
truth, than with any exquisite sufficiency; and, throughout, 
authority and gravity, which bespeak him a man of good ex- 
traction, and brought up in great affairs.” 
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Upon the Memoirs of Monsieur du Bellay I find this: “’Tis 
always pleasant to read things written by those that have ex- 
perienced how they ought to be carried on; but withal, it can- 
not be denied but there is a manifest decadence in these two 
lords from the freedom and liberty of writing that shine in the 
elder historians, such as the Sire de Joinville, the familiar com- 
panion of St. Louis; Eginhard, chancellor to Charlemagne: 
and of later date, Philip de Comines. What we have here is 
rather an apology for King Francis, against the Emperor Charles 
V, than history. I will not believe that they have falsified any- 
thing, as to matter of fact; but they make a common practice 
of twisting the judgment of events, very often contrary to reason, 
to our advantage, and of omitting whatsoever is ticklish to be 
handled in the life of their master; witness the proceedings of 
Messieurs de Montmorency and de Biron, which are here 
omitted; nay, so much as the very name of Madame d’Estampes 
is not here to be found. Secret actions an historian may con- 
ceal; but to pass over in silence what all the world knows and 
things that have drawn after them public and such high con- 
sequences, is an inexcusable defect. In fine, whoever has a 
mind to have a perfect knowledge of King Francis and the 
events of his reign, let them seek it elsewhere, if my advice may 
prevail. The only profit a man can reap from these Memoirs 
is in the special narrative of battles and other exploits of war 
wherein these gentlemen were personally engaged; in some 
words and private actions of the princes of their time, and in the 
treaties and negotiations carried on by the Seigneur de Langey, 
where there are everywhere things worthy to be known, and 
discourses above the vulgar strain.” 
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JAMES MONTGOMERY 


James Montcomery. Born at Irvine, Ayrshire, Scotland, November 4, 
1771; died at Sheffield, England, April 30, 1854. Author of “The West 
Indies,” an antislavery poem; “The World before the Flood,” “Green- 
land,” “Original Hymns.” More than a hundred of Montgomery’s hymns 
are sung in the churches of Christendom. 


PRAYER 


PRAYER is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed — 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 


Prayer is the burthen of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear — 

The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but God is near. 


MOORE 


Tuomas Moore, an Irish poet. Born at Dublin, May 28, 1779; died 
near Devizes, February 25, 1852. Author of “Irish Melodies,” in ten parts; 
“The Twopenny Post Bag,” “Lalla Rookh,” “Loves of the Angels,” 
“The Epicurean,” a romance; lives of Sheridan and Byron. 

The name of Moore was illuminated in his lifetime by a blaze of popular 
fame, and his works have been widely read by later generations. From his 
“Trish Melodies” have been taken some of our sweetest and most popular 
songs, many of which Moore himself sang with great effect. Some of his 
“Trish Melodies,” such as ‘“’Tis the last rose of summer,” “When first I 
met thee,” and “Believe me, if all those endearing young charms,” have 
become as familiar as household words, 
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BELIEVE ME, IF ALL THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG 
CHARMS 


BELIEVE me, if all those endearing young charms 
Which I gaze on so fondly to-day, 

Were to change by to-morrow, and fleet in my arms, 
Like fairy gifts fading away, 

Thou wouldst still be ador’d, as this moment thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 

And around the dear ruin each wish of my heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still. 


It is not while beauty and youth are thine own, 
And thy cheeks unprofan’d by a tear, 

That the fervour and faith of a soul can be known, 
To which time will but make thee more dear; 

No, the heart that has truly lov’d never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close, 

As the sunflower turns on her god, when he sets, 
The same look which she turn’d when he rose. 


THE HARP THAT ONCE THROUGH TARA’S HALLS 


THE harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls, 
As if that soul were fled. 

So sleeps the pride of former days, 
So glory’s thrill is o’er, 

And hearts, that once beat high for praise, 
Now feel that pulse no more. 


No more to chiefs and ladies bright 
The harp of Tara swells; 

The chord alone, that breaks at night, 
Its tale of ruin tells. 

Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes, 
The only throb she gives, 

Is when some heart indignant breaks, 
To show that still she lives. 
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SOUND THE LOUD TIMBREL 
Mrirraw’s SONG 


SounpD the loud Timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea; 
Jehovah has triumph’d — his people are free! 
Sing — for the pride of the Tyrant is broken, 
His chariots, his horsemen, all splendid and brave — 
How vain was their boast, for the Lord hath but spoken, 
And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the wave. 
Sound the loud Timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea; 
. Jehovah has triumph’d — his people are free! 


Praise to the Conqueror, praise to the Lorp! 

His word was our arrow, his breath was our sword — 

Who shall return to tell Egypt the story 
Of those she sent forth in the hour of her pride? 

For the Lorp hath look’d out from his pillar of glory, 
And all her brave thousands are dashed in the tide. 

Sound the loud Timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea; 

Jehovah has triumph’d — his people are free! 


*TIS THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER 


Tis the last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone; 

All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone; 

No flower of her kindred, 
No rosebud is nigh, 

To reflect back her blushes, 
Or give sigh for sigh. 


T’ll not leave thee, thou lone one! 
To pine on the stem; 
Since the lovely are sleeping, 
Go, sleep thou with them. 
_Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o’er the bed, 
Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead. 
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So soon may I follow, 
When friendships decay, 
And from Love’s shining circle 
The gems drop away. 
When true hearts lie wither’d, 
And fond ones are flown, 
Oh! who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone? 


OFT, IN THE STILLY NIGHT 


OFt, in the stilly night, 
Ere Slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me; 
The smiles, the tears, 
Of boyhood’s years, 
The words of love then spoken; 
The eyes that shone, 
Now dimm’d and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken! 
Thus, in the stilly night, 
Ere Slumber’s chain hath bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 


When I remember all 
The friends, so link’d together, 
I’ve seen around me fall, 
Like leaves in wintry weather; 
I feel like one, 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed! 
Thus, in the stilly night, 
Ere Slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 
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A CANADIAN BOAT SONG 


FarnTLy as tolls the evening chime, 

Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time. 
Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 

We'll sing at St. Ann’s our parting hymn. 
Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 
The Rapids are near and the daylight’s past. 


Why should we yet our sail unfurl? 
There is not a breath the blue wave to curl; 
But, when the wind blows off the shore, 
Oh! sweetly we’ll rest our weary oar. 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 
The Rapids are near and the daylight’s past. 


Utawas’ tide! this trembling moon 
Shall see us float over thy surges soon. 
Saint of this green isle! hear our prayers, 
Oh, grant us cool heavens and favoring airs. 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 
The Rapids are near and the daylight’s past. 


(From “PARADISE AND THE PERI’’) 


ONE morn a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden stood, disconsolate ; 
And as she listen’d to the Springs 
Of Life within, like music flowing, 
And caught the light upon her wings 
Through the half-open portal glowing 
She wept to think her recreant race 
Should e’er have lost that glorious place. 


The glorious Angel, who was keeping 
The gates of Light, beheld her weeping; 
And, as he nearer drew and listen’d 
To her sad song, a tear-drop glisten’d 
Within his eyelids, like the spray 

From Eden’s fountain, when it lies 
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On the blue flow’r, which — Bramins say — 
Blooms nowhere but in Paradise. 


“Nymph of a fair but erring line!” 
Gently he said — “One hope is thine. 
Tis written in the Book of Fate, 
The Peri yet may be forgiv’n 
Who brings to this Eternal gate 
The Gift that is most dear to Heav’n! 
Go, seek it, and redeem thy sin — 
Tis sweet to let the pardon’d in.” 


Rapidly as comets run 
To th’ embraces of the Sun; — 
Fleeter than the starry brands 
Flung at night from angel hands 
At those dark and daring sprites 
Who would climb th’ empyreal heights, 
Down the blue vault the Peri flies, 
And, lighted earthward by a glance 
That just then broke from morning’s eyes, 
Hung hov’ring o’er our world’s expanse. 


Downward the Pert turns her gaze, 
And, through the war-field’s bloody haze 
Beholds a youthful warrior stand, 

Alone beside his native river, — 

The red blade broken in his hand, 

And the last arrow in his quiver. 
“Live,” said the Conq’ror, “live to share 
The trophies and the crowns I bear:” 
Silent that youthful warrior stood — 
Silent he pointed to the flood 
All crimson with his country’s blood 
Then sent his last remaining dart, 

For answer, to th’ Invader’s heart. 


False flew the shaft, though pointed well! 
The Tyrant liv’d, the Hero fell! — 
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Yet mark’d the Perr where he lay, 

And, when the rush of war was past, 
Swiftly descending on a ray 

Of morning light, she caught the last — 
Last glorious drop his heart had shed, 
Before its free-born spirit fled ! 


“‘Be this,” she cried, as she wing’d her flight, 
“My welcome gift at the Gates of Light. 
Though foul are the drops that oft distil 
On the field of warfare, blood like this, 
For Liberty shed, so holy is, 
It would not stain the purest rill, 
That sparkles among the Bowers of Bliss! 
Oh, if there be on this earthly sphere 
A boon, an offering Heav’n holds dear, 
’Tis the last libation Liberty draws 
From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her cause! 


““Sweet,”’ said the Angel, as she gave 

The gift into his radiant hand, 
““Sweet is our welcome of the Brave 

Who die thus for their native Land. 
But see — alas! —the crystal bar 
Of Eden moves not — holier far 
Than ev’n this drop the boon must be, 
That opes the Gates of Heav’n for thee!” 


Her first fond hope of Eden blighted, 
Now among Arric’s lunar Mountains, 
Far to the South, the Pert lighted; 
And sleek’d her plumage at the fountains 
Of that Egyptian tide — whose birth 
Is hidden from the sons of earth 
Deep in those solitary woods, 
Where oft the Genii of the Floods 
Dance round the cradle of their Nile, 
And hail the new-born Giant’s smile. 
Thence over Ecypr’s palmy groves, 
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Her grots, and sepulchres of Kings, 
The exil’d cam sighing roves; 


Noe upon Syara’ S shee of roses 

Softly the light of Eve reposes, 

And, like a glory, the broad sun 

Hangs over sainted LEBANON; 

Whose head in wintry grandeur tow’rs, 

_ And whitens with eternal sleet, 
While summer, in a vale of flow’rs, 

Is sleeping rosy at his feet. 


To one who look’d from upper air 

O’er all th’ enchanted regions there, 
How beauteous must have been the giow, 
The life, the fee from below! 


But naught can ae the saseleae PERI; 
Her soul is sad — her wings are weary — 
Joyless she sees thé Sun look down 
On that great Temple, once his own, 
Whose lonely columns stand sublime, 
Flinging their shadows from on high, 
Like dials, which the wizard, Time, 
Had rais’d to count his ages by! 


Yet haply there may lie conceal’d 
Beneath those Chambers of the Sun, 
Some amulet of gems, anneal’d 
In upper fires, some tablet seal’d 
With the great name of SOLOMON, 
Which, spell’d by her illumin’d eyes, 
May teach her where beneath the moon, 
In earth or ocean, lies the boon, 
The charm, that can restore so soon 
An erring Spirit to the skies. 


Cheer’d by this hope she bends her thither; 
Still laughs the radiant eye of Heaven, 
Nor have the golden bowers of Even 
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In the rich West begun to wither; 
When, o’er the vale of BALBEC winging 
Slowly, she sees a child at play, 
Among the rosy wild flow’rs singing, 
As rosy and as wild as they; 
Chasing, with eager hands and eyes, 
The beautiful blue damsel-flies, 
That flutter’d round the jasmine stems, 
Like winged flow’rs or flying gems: 
And, near the boy, tir’d with play 
Now nestling ’mid the roses lay, 
She saw a wearied man dismount 
From his hot steed, and on the brink 
Of a small imaret’s rustic fount 
Impatient fling him down to drink. 
Then swift his haggard brow he turn’d 
To the fair child, who fearless sat, 
Though never yet hath day-beam burn’d 
Upon a brow more fierce than that, — 
Sullenly fierce — a mixture dire, 
Like thunder-clouds, of gloom and fire; 
In which the Prrt’s eyes could read 
Dark tales of many a ruthless deed; 
The ruin’d maid — the shrine profan’d — 
Oaths broken — and the threshold stain’d 
With blood of guests ! — there written, all, 
Black as the damning drops that fall 
From the denouncing Angel’s pen, 
Ere Mercy weeps them out again. 


Yet tranquil now that man of crime 
(As if the balmy evening time 
Soften’d his spirit) look’d and lay, 
Watching the rosy infant’s play: — 
Though still, whene’er his eye by chance 
Fell on the boy’s, its lurid glance 

Met that unclouded, joyous gaze, 
As torches, that have burnt all night 
Through some impure and godless rite, 
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Encounter morning’s glorious rays. 
But, hark! the vesper call to pray’r, 

As slow the orb of daylight sets, 
Is rising sweetly on the air, 

From Syr1a’s thousand minarets! 
The boy has started from the bed 
Of flow’rs, where he had laid his head, 
And down upon the fragrant sod 

Kneels, with his forehead to the south, 
Lisping th’ eternal name of God 

From Purity’s own cherub mouth. 
And looking, while his hands and eyes 
Are lifted to the glowing skies, 
Like a stray babe of Paradise, 
Just lighted on that flow’ry plain, 
And seeking for its home again. 
Oh! ’twas a sight — that Heav’n — that child — 
A scene, which might have well beguil’d 
Ev’n haughty Estis of a sigh 
For glories lost and peace gone by. 


And how felt he, the wretched Man 
Reclining there — while memory ran 
O’er many a year of guilt and strife; 
Flew o’er the dark flood of his life, 
Nor found one sunny resting-place, 
Nor brought him back one branch of grace. 
“There was a time,” he said, in mild, 
Heart-humbled tones — ‘thou blessed child! 
When, young and haply pure as thou, 
I look’d and pray’d like thee — but now —” 
He hung his head — each nobler aim, 
And hope, and feeling, which had slept 
From boyhood’s hour, that instant came 
Fresh o’er him, and he wept — he wept! 


Blest tears of soul-felt penitence ! 
In whose benign, redeeming flow 
Is felt the first, the only sense 
Of guiltless joy that guilt can know. 
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“There’s a drop,” said the Pert, “that down from the 
moon 
Falls through the withering airs of June 
Upon Ecypt’s land, of so healing a pow’r, 
So balmy a virtue, that ev’n in the hour 
That drop descends, contagion dies, 
And health reanimates earth and skies ! — 
Oh, is it not thus, thou man of sin, 
The precious tears of repentance fall? 
Though foul thy fiery plagues within, 
One heavenly drop hath dispell’d them all!” 


And now — behold him kneeling there 
By the child’s side in humble pray’r, 
While the same sunbeam shines upon 
The guilty and the guiltless one, 

And hymns of joy proclaim through Heav’n 
The triumph of a Soul Forgiv’n! 
’Twas when the golden orb had set 
While on their knees they linger’d yet 
There fell a light more lovely far 
Than ever came from sun or star, 
Upon the tear that, warm and meek, 
Dew’d that repentant sinner’s cheek. 
To mortal eye this light might seem 
A northern flash or meteor beam — 
But well th’ enraptur’d Pert knew 
’Twas a bright smile the Angel threw 
From Heaven’s gate, to hail that tear 
Her harbinger of glory near! 


“Joy, joy forever! my task is done — 
The gates are pass’d and Heav’n is won! 
Oh! am I not happy? I am, I am — 
To thee, sweet Eden! how dark and sad 
Are the diamond turrets of SHADUKIAM, 
And the fragrant bowers of AMBERABAD! 


‘Farewell, ye odors of Earth, that die 
Passing away like a lover’s sigh; — 
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My feast is now of the Tooba Tree, 
Whose scent is the breath of Eternity! 


“Farewell, ye vanishing flowers, that shone 
In my fairy wreath, so bright and brief; — 
Oh! what are the brightest that e’er have blown, 
To the lote tree, springing by ALLa’s throne, 
Whose flow’rs have a soul in every leaf. 
Joy, joy, forever! — my task is done — 
The Gates are pass’d, and Heav’n is won!” 


SIR THOMAS MORE 


Smr THomas More, an English author and statesman of great intellectual 
gifts and noble character. Born in London, February 7, 1478; died July 
6, 1535. He became Lord Chancellor, and was put to death by Henry 
VIII. Author of “Utopia,” an imaginary and ideal kingdom in the sea, 
the laws .and customs of which were portrayed as models for a properly 
governed State, and hence as being worthy of imitation and adoption in 
England. It was translated into many languages, and was greatly admired. 
Its name has given to our language the adjective ‘‘Utopian,” signifying 
something ideal but impracticable. 


(From “‘UTOPIA”’) 
OF THEIR TRADES AND MANNER OF LIFE 


“ AGRICULTURE is that which is so universally understood 
among them that no person, either man or woman, is ignorant 
of it; they are instructed in it from their childhood, partly by 
what they learn at school and partly by practice, they being 
led out often into the fields about the town, where they not 
only see others at work, but are likewise exercised in it them- 
selves. Besides agriculture, which is so common to them all, 
every man has some peculiar trade to which he applies him- 
self; such as the manufacture of wool or flax, masonry, smith’s 
work, or carpenter’s work; for there is no sort of trade that is 
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in great esteem among them. Throughout the island they 
wear the same sort of clothes, without any other distinction 
except what is necessary to distinguish the two sexes and the 
married and unmarried. ‘The fashion never alters, and as it is 
neither disagreeable nor uneasy, so it is suited to the climate, 
and calculated both for their summers and winters. Every 
family makes their own clothes; but all among them, women 
as well as men, learn one or other of the trades formerly men- 
tioned. Women, for the most part, deal in wool and flax, 
which suit best with their weakness, leaving the ruder trades 
to the men. The same trade generally passes down from 
father to son, inclinations often following descent; but if any 
man’s genius lies another way he is, by adoption, translated 
into a family that deals in the trade to which he is inclined; 
and when that is to be done, care is taken, not only by his 
father, but by the magistrate, that he may be put to a discreet 
and good man; and if, after a person has learned one trade, 
he desires to acquire another, that is also allowed, and is man- 
aged in the same manner as the former. When he has learned 
both, he follows that which he likes best, unless the public has 
more occasion for the other. 

“The chief and almost the only business of the Syphogrants 
is to take care that no man may live idle, but that every one 
may follow his trade diligently; yet they do not wear them- 
selves out with perpetual toil from morning to night, as if they 
were beasts of burden, which as it is indeed a heavy slavery, 
so it is everywhere the common course of life amongst all me- 
chanics except the Utopians: but they, dividing the day and 
night into twenty-four hours, appoint six of these for work, 
three of which are before dinner and three after; they then 
sup, and at eight o’clock, counting from noon, go to bed and 
sleep eight hours; the rest of their time, besides that taken up 
in work, eating and sleeping, is left to every man’s discretion; 
yet they are not to abuse that interval to luxury and idleness, 
but must employ it in some proper exercise, according to their 
various inclinations, which is, for the most part, reading. It is 
ordinary to have public lectures every morning before day- 
break, at which none are obliged to appear but those who are 
marked out for literature; yet a great many, both men and 
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women of all ranks, go to hear lectures of one sort or other, 
according to their inclinations; but if others that are not made 
for contemplation, choose rather to employ themselves at that 
time in their trades, as many of them do, they are not hindered, 
but are rather commended as men that take care to serve their 
country. After supper they spend an hour in some diversion, 
in summer in their gardens, and in winter in the halls where 
they eat, where they entertain each other either with music or 
discourse. ‘They do not so much as know dice, or any such 
foolish and mischievous games. They have, however, two sorts 
of games not unlike our chess; the one is between several num- 
bers, in which one number, as it were, consumes another; the 
other resembles a battle between the virtues and the vices, in 
which the enmity in the vices among themselves, and their 
agreement against virtue, is not unpleasantly represented; 
together with the special opposition between the particular vir- 
tues and vices; as also the methods by which vice either openly 
assaults or secretly undermines virtue; and virtue, on the 
other, hand, resists it. But the time appointed for labor is to 
be narrowly examined, otherwise you may imagine that since 
there are only six hours appointed for work, they may fall 
under a scarcity of necessary provisions: but it is so far from 
being true that this time is not sufficient for supplying them 
with plenty of all things, either necessary or convenient — that 
it is rather too much; and this you will easily apprehend if 
you consider how great a part of all other nations is quite idle. 
First, women generally do little, who are the half of mankind; 
and if some few women are diligent, their husbands are idle: 
then consider the great company of idle priests, and of those 
that are called religious men; add to these all rich men, chiefly 
those that have estates in land, who are called noblemen and 
gentlemen, together with their families, made up of idle per- 
sons, that are kept more for show than use; add to these all 
those strong and lusty beggars that go about pretending some 
disease in excuse for their begging; and, upon the whole ac- 
count, you will find that the number of those by whose labors 
mankind is supplied is much less than you perhaps imagined: 
then consider how few of those that work are employed in 
labors that are of real service, for we, who measure all things 
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by money, give rise to many trades that are both vain and 
superfluous, and serve only to support riot and luxury: for if 
those who work were employed only in such things as the con- 
veniences of life require, there would be such an abundance 
of them that the prices of them would so sink that tradesmen 
could not be maintained by their gains; if all those who labor 
about useless things were set to more profitable employments, 
and if all they that languish out their lives in sloth and idleness 
(every one of whom consumes as much as any two of the men 
that are at work) were forced to labor, you may easily imagine 
that a small proportion of time would serve for doing all that 
is either necessary, profitable, or pleasant to mankind, especially 
while pleasure is kept within its due bounds: this appears very 
plainly in Utopia; for there, in a great city, and in all the 
territory that lies round it, you can scarce find five hundred, 
either men or women, by their age and strength capable of 
labor, that are not engaged in it. Even the Syphogrants, though 
excused by the law, yet do not excuse themselves, but work, 
that by their examples they may excite the industry of the rest 
of the people; the like exemption is allowed to those who, 
being recommended to the people by the priest, are, by the 
secret suffrages of the Syphogrants, privileged from labor that 
they may apply themselves wholly to study; and if any of 
these fall short of those hopes that they seemed at first to give, 
they are obliged to return to work; and sometimes a mechanic, 
that so employs his leisure hours as to make a considerable 
advancement in learning, is eased from being a tradesman and 
ranked among their learned men. Out of these they choose 
their ambassadors, their priests, their Tranibors, and the 
prince himself, anciently called their Barzenes, but is called of 
late their Ademus. 

“And thus from the great numbers among them that are 
neither suffered to be idle nor to be employed in any fruitless 
labor, you may easily make the estimate how much may be 
done in those few hours in which they are obliged to labor. 
But, besides all that has been already said, it is to be con- 
sidered that the needful arts among them are managed with 
less labor than anywhere else. The building or the repairing 
of houses among us employ many hands, because often a 
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thriftless heir suffers a house that his father built to fall into 
decay, so that his successor must, at a great cost, repair that 
which he might have kept up with a small charge; it frequently 
happens that the same house which one person built at a vast 
expense is neglected by another, who thinks he has a more 
delicate sense of the beauties of architecture, and he, suffering 
it to fall to ruin, builds another at no less charge. But among 
the Utopians all things are so regulated that men very seldom 
build upon a new piece of ground, and are not only very quick 
in repairing their houses, but show their foresight in prevent- 
ing their decay, so that their buildings are preserved very long 
with but very little labor, and thus the builders, to whom that 
care belongs, are often without employment, except the hewing 
of timber and the squaring of stones, that the materials may 
be in readiness for raising a building very suddenly when there 
is any occasion for it. As to their clothes, observe how little 
work is spent in them; while they are at labor they are clothed 
with leather and skins, cast carelessly about them, which will 
last seven years, and when they appear in public they put on 
an upper garment which hides the other; and these are all of 
one color, and that is the natural color of the wool. ‘As they 
need less woolen cloth than is used anywhere else, so that _ 
which they make use of is much less costly; they use linen 
cloth more, but that is prepared with less labor, and they value 
cloth only by the whiteness of the linen or the cleanness of the 
wool, without much regard to the fineness of the thread. While 
in other places four or five upper garments of woolen cloth of 
different colors, and as many vests of silk, will scarce serve 
one man, and while those that are nicer think ten too few, 
every man there is content with one, which very often serves 
him two years; nor is there anything that can tempt a man to 
desire more, for if he had them he would neither be the warmer 
nor would he make one jot the better appearance for it. And 
thus, since they are all employed in some useful labor, and 
since they content themselves with fewer things, it falls out 
that there is a great abundance of all things among them; so 
that it frequently happens that, for want of other work, vast 
numbers are sent out to mend the highways; but when no 
public undertaking is to be performed, the hours of working 
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are lessened. The magistrates never engage the people in un- 
necessary labor, since the chief end of the constitution is to regu- 
late labor by the necessities of the public, and to allow the 
people as much time as is necessary for the improvement of 
their minds, in which they think the happiness of life consists.” 


JOHN MORLEY 


Joun Mortey, an English author and statesman. Born at Blackburn, 
Lancashire, England, December 24, 1838. He was admitted to the bar in 
1873; edited successively the Literary Gazette, the Fortnightly Review, the 
Pall Mall Gazette, and Macmillan’s Magazine; became Member of Parlia- 
ment, 1883; and subsequently Chief Secretary for Ireland. Author of Lives 
of Voltaire, Rousseau, Burke, Cobden, Emerson, Sir Robert Walpole, and 
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(The following selection from ‘‘ Critical Miscellanies”’ is used by permission 
of The Macmillan Company, New York, the publishers.) 


POPULAR CULTURE 


I THINK popular instruction has been made much more re- 
pulsive than it need have been, and more repulsive than it ought 
to have been, because those who have had the control of the 
movement for the last fifty years have been too anxious to 
make the type of popular instruction conform to the type of 
academic instruction proper to learned men. The principles of 
instruction have been too rigorously ascetic and puritanical, and 
instead of making the access to knowledge as easy as possible, 
we have delighted in forcing every pilgrim to make his journey 
to the shrine of the Muses with a hair-shirt on his back and peas 
in his shoes. Nobody would say that Macaulay had a superfi- 
cial knowledge of the things best worth knowing in ancient litera- 
ture, yet we have his own confession that when he became a busy 
man — as you are all busy — then he read his classics, not like 
a collegian, but like a man of the world; if he did not know a 
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word, he passed it over, and if a passage refused to give up its 
meaning at the second reading, then he let it alone. Now the 
aims of academic education and those of popular education are 
— it is obvious if you come to think of it — quite different. The 
end of the one is rather to increase knowledge: of the other 
to diffuse it, and to increase men’s interest in what is already 
known. If, therefore, I am for making certain kinds of instruc- 
tion as general as they can possibly be made in these local centers, 
I should give to the old seats of learning a very special function 
indeed. 

It would be absurd to attempt to discuss academic organiza- 
tion here, at this hour. I only want to ask you as politicians 
whose representatives in parliament will ultimately settle the 
matter — to reflect whether the money now consumed in idle 
fellowships might not be more profitably employed in endowing 
inquirers. The favorite argument of those who support prize 
fellowships is that they are the only means by which a child of 
the working-class can raise himself to the highest positions in the 
land. My answer to this would be that, in the first place, it is 
of questionable expediency to invite the cleverest members 
of any class to leave it — instead of making their abilities 
available in it, and so raising the whole class along with, and by 
means of, their own rise. Second, these prize fellowships will 
continue, and must continue, to be carried off by those who can 
afford time and money to educate their sons for the competition. 
Third, I doubt the expediency — and the history of Oxford 
within the last twenty-five years strikingly confirms this doubt — 
of giving to a young man of any class what is practically a pre- 
mium of indolence, and the removal of a motive to self-reliant 
and energetic spirit of enterprise. The best thing that I can 
think of as happening to a young man is this: that he should 
have been educated at a day-school in his own town; that he 
should have opportunities of following also the higher education 
in his own town; and that at the earliest convenient time he 
should be taught to earn his own living. 

The Universities might then be left to their proper business 
of study. Knowledge for its own sake is clearly an object 
which only a very small portion of society can be spared to 
pursue; only a very few men in a generation have that devouring 
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passion for knowing, which is the true inspirer of fruitful study 
and exploration. Even if the passion were more common than 
it is, the world could not afford on any very large scale that men 
should indulge in it: the great business of the world has to be 
carried on. One of the greatest of all hindrances to making 
things better is the habit of taking for granted that plans or ideas, 
simply because they are different and approach the matter from 
different sides, are therefore the rivals and enemies, instead of 
being the friends and complements, of one another. But a great 
and wealthy society like ours ought very well to be able to nourish 
one or two great seats for the augmentation of true learning, and 
at the same time make sure that young men — and again I say, 
especially young women — should have good education of the 
higher kind within reach of their own hearths. 


It is not necessary for me here, I believe, to dwell upon any 
of the great commonplaces which the follower of knowledge does 
well to keep always-before his eyes, and which represent the 
wisdom of many generations of studious experience. You may 
have often heard from others, or may have found out, how good 
it is to have on your shelves, however scantily furnished they may 
be, three or four of those books to which it is well to give ten 
minutes every morning, before going down into the battle and 
choking dust of the day. Men will name these books for 
themselves. One will choose the Bible, another Goethe, one the 
Imitation of Christ, another Wordsworth. Perhaps it matters 
little what it be, so long as your writer has cheerful seriousness, 
elevation, calm, and, above all, a sense of size and strength, 
which shall open out the day before you and bestow gifts of forti- 
tude and mastery. 

Then, to turn to the intellectual side. You know as well as 
I or any one can tell you, that knowledge is worth little until you 
have made it so perfectly your own, as to be capable of reproduc- 
ing it in precise and definite form. Goethe said that in the end 
we only retain of our studies, after all, what we practically em- 
ploy of them. And it is at least well that in our serious studies 
we should have the possibility of practically turning them to a 
definite destination clearly before our eyes. Nobody can be 
sure that he has got clear ideas on a subject, unless he has tried 
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to put them down on a piece of paper in independent words of his 
own. It is an excellent plan, too, when you have read a good 
book, to sit down and write a short abstract of what you can 
remember of it. It is a still better plan, if you can make up 
your minds to a slight extra labor, to do what Lord Strafford, 
and Gibbon, and Daniel Webster did. After glancing over the 
title, subject, or design of a book, these eminent men would 
take a pen and write roughly what questions they expected to 
find answered in it, what difficulties solved, what kind of informa- 
tion imparted. Such practices keep us from reading with the 
eye only, gliding vaguely over the page; and they help us to 
place our new acquisitions in relation with what we knew before. 
It is almost always worth while to read a thing twice over, to 
make sure that nothing has been missed or dropped on the way, 
or wrongly conceived or interpreted. And if the subject be 
serious, it is often well to let an interval elapse. Ideas, relations, 
statements of fact, are not to be taken by storm. We have to 
steep them in the mind, in the hope of thus extracting their inmost 
essence and significance. If one lets an interval pass, and then 
returns, it is surprising how clear and ripe that has become, 
which, when we left it, seemed crude, obscure, full of perplexity. 

All this takes trouble, no doubt, but then it will not do to 
deal with ideas that we find in books or elsewhere as a certain 
bird does with its eggs — leave them 4n the sand for the sun to 
hatch and chance to rear. People who follow this plan possess 
nothing better than ideas half-hatched, and convictions reared 
by accident. They are like a man who should pace up and 
down the world in the delusion that he is clad in sumptuous 
robes of purple and velvet, when in truth he is only half-covered 
by the rags and tatters of other people’s cast-off clothes. 

Apart from such mechanical devices as these I have mentioned, 
there are habits and customary attitudes of mind which a con- 
scientious reader will practise, if he desires to get out of a book 
still greater benefits than the writer of it may have designed or 
thought of. For example, he should never be content with 
mere aggressive and negatory criticism of the page before him. 
The page may be open to such criticism, and in that case it is 
natural to indulge in it; but the reader will often find an unex- 
pected profit by asking himself — What does this error teach me? 
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How comes that fallacy to be here? How came the writer to fall 
into this defect of taste? To ask such questions gives a reader 
a far healthier tone of mind in the long run, more seriousness, 
more depth, more moderation of judgment, more insight into 
other man’s ways of thinking as well as into his own, than any 
amount of impatient condemnation and hasty denial, even when 
both condemnation and denial may be in their place. 

Again, let us not be too ready to detect an inconsistency in our 
author, but rather let us teach ourselves to distinguish between 
inconsistency and having two sides to an opinion. “ Before I 
admit that two and two are four,’’ some one said, “I must first 
know to what use you are going to put the proposition.”” ‘That is 
to say, even the plainest proposition needs to be stated with a view 
to the drift of the discussion in hand, or with a view to some 
special part of the discussion. When the turn of some other part 
of the matter comes, it will be convenient and often necessary to 
bring out into full light another side of your opinion, not contra- 
dictory, but complementary, and the great distinction of a candid 
disputant or of a reader of good faith is his willingness to take 
pains to see the points of reconciliation among different aspects 
and different expressions of what is substantially the same 
judgment. 

Then, again, nobody here needs to be reminded that the great 
successes of the world have been affairs of a second, a third, nay, 
a fiftieth trial. The history of literature, of science, of art, of 
industrial achievements, all testify to the truth that success is 
only the last term of what looked like a series of failures. What 
is true of the great achievements of history, is true also of the 
little achievements of the observant cultivator of his own under- 
standing. If a man is despondent about his work, the best 
remedy that I can prescribe to him is to turn to a good biography; 
there he will find that other men before him have known the 
dreary reaction that follows long-sustained effort, and he will 
find that one of the differences between the first-rate man and the 
fifth-rate lies in the vigor with which the first-rate man recovers 
from this reaction, and crushes it down, and again flings him- 
self once more upon the breach. JI remember the wisest and 
most virtuous man I have ever known, or am ever likely to know 
— Mr. Mill — once saying to me that whenever he had written 
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anything, he always felt profoundly dissatisfied with it, and it 
was only by reflecting that he had felt the same about other pieces 
of which the world had thought well, that he could bring him- 
self to send the new production to the printer. The heroism 
of the scholar and the truth-seeker is not less admirable than the 
heroism of the man-at-arms. 

Finally, you none of you need to be reminded of the most 
central and important of all the commonplaces of the student — 
that the stuff of which life is made is Time; that it is better, as 
Goethe said, to do the most trifling thing in the world than to 
think half an hour a trifling thing. Nobody means by this that 
we are to have no pleasures. Where time is lost and wasted is 
where many people lose and waste their money —in things that 
are neither pleasure nor business — in those random and officious 
sociabilities, which neither refresh nor instruct nor invigorate, 
but only fret and benumb and wear all edge off the mind. 
All these things, however, you have all of you often thought 
about; yet, alas, we are so ready to forget, both in these matters 
and in other and weightier, how irrevocable are our mistakes. 


“The moving Finger writes, and having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 
Can lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wipe out a word of it.” 


GEORGE POPE MORRIS 


GrorGcE Pope Morris. Born in Philadelphia, October 10, 1802; died 
in New York City, July 6, 1864. Author of ‘‘Woodman, Spare that Tree” 
and other popular songs. He was a journalist in New York, and the author 
of a drama and a volume of poems. 


WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE 


WoopMa\, spare that tree — touch not a single bough! 
In youth it sheltered me, and I'll protect it now. 
eA 
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’Twas my forefather’s hand that placed it near his cot; 
There, woodman, let it stand — thy ax shall harm it not! 


That old familiar tree, whose glory and renown 

Are spread o’er land and sea — and wouldst thou hack it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke — cut not its earth-bound ties; 
O, spare that aged oak, now towering to the skies! 


When but an idle boy, I sought its grateful shade; 

In all their gushing joy, here, too, my sisters played. 

My mother kissed me here; my father pressed my hand; — 
Forgive this foolish tear, but let that old oak stand! 


My heartstrings round thee cling, close as thy bark, old friend! 
Here shall the wild bird sing, and still thy branches bend. 

Old tree, the storm still brave! And, woodman, leave the spot; 
While I’ve a hand to save, thy ax shall harm it not! 


0 
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THE HAYSTACK IN THE FLOODS 


Hap she come all the way for this, 
To part at last without a kiss? 
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Yea, had she borne the dirt and rain 
That her own eyes might see him slain 
Beside the haystack in the floods ? 


Along the dripping leafless woods, 

The stirrup touching either shoe, 

She rode astride as troopers do; 

With kirtle kilted to her knee, 

To which the mud splash’d wretchedly; 
And the wet dripp’d from every tree 


Upon her head and heavy hair, 


And on her eyelids broad and fair; 
The tears and rain ran down her face. 


By fits and starts they rode apace, 
And very often was his place 

Far off from her; he had to ride 
Ahead, to see what might betide 

When the roads cross’d; and sometimes, when 
There rose a murmuring from his men, 
Had to turn back with promises; 

Ah me! she had but little ease; 

And often for pure doubt and dread 
She sobb’d, made giddy in the head 
By the swift riding; while, for cold, 
Her slender fingers scarce could hold 
The wet reins: yea, and scarcely, too, 
She felt the foot within her shoe 
Against the stirrup: all for this, 

To part at last without a kiss 

Beside the haystack in the floods. 

For when they near’d that old soak’d hay, 
They saw across the only way 

That Judas, Godmar, and the three 
Red running lions dismally 

Grinn’d from his pennon, under which, 
In one straight line along the ditch, 
They counted thirty heads. 
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So then, 
While Robert turn’d round to his men, 
She saw at once the wretched end, 
And, stooping down, tried hard to rend 
Her coif the wrong way from her head, 
And hid her eyes; while Robert said: 
“Nay, love, ’tis scarcely two to one, 
At Poictiers where we made them run 
So fast — why, sweet my love, good cheer, 
The Gascon frontier is so near, 
Naught after this.” 


But, “O,” she said, 
“My God! my God! I have to tread 
The long way back without you; then 
The court at Paris; those six men; 
The gratings of the Chatelet; 
The swift Seine on some rainy day 
Like this, and people standing by, 
And laughing, while my weak hands try 
To recollect how strong men swim. 
All this, or else a life with him, 
For which I should be damned at last, 
Would God that this next hour were past!” 


He answer’d not, but cried his cry, 

“St. George for Marny!” cheerily; 
And laid his hand upon her rein. 

Alas! no man of all his train 

Gave back that cheery cry again; 

And, while for rage his thumb beat fast 
Upon his sword-hilt, some one cast 
About his neck a kerchief long, 

And bound him. 


Then they went along 
To Godmar; who said: ‘Now, Jehane, 
Your lover’s life is on the wane 
So fast, that, if this very hour 
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You yield not as my paramour, 

He will not see the rain leave off — 

Nay, keep your tongue from gibe and scoff, 
Sir Robert, or I slay you now.” 


She laid her hand upon her brow, 

Then gazed upon the palm, as though 
She thought her forehead bled, and — “No,” 
She said, and turn’d her head away, 

As there were nothing else to say, 

And everything were settled: red 

Grew Godmar’s face from chin to head: 
“ Jehane, on yonder hill there stands 
My castle, guarding well my lands: 
What hinders me from taking you, 

And doing that I list to do 

To your fair wilful body, while 

Your knight lies dead?” 


A wicked smile 
Wrinkled her face, her lips grew thin, 
A long way out she thrust her chin: 
“You know that I should strangle you 
While you were sleeping; or bite through 
Your throat, by God’s help — ah!”’ she said, 
“Lord Jesus, pity your poor maid! 
For in such wise they hem me in, 
I cannot choose but sin and sin, 
Whatever happens: yet I think 
They could not make me eat or drink, 
And so should I just reach my rest.” 
“Nay, if you do not my behest, 
O Jehane! though I love you well,” 
Said Godmar, “would I fail to tell 
All that I know.” “Foul lies,” she said. 
“Eh? lies my Jehane? By God’s head, 
At Paris folks would deem them true! 
Do you know, Jehane, they cry for you, 
‘Jehane the brown! Jehane the brown! 
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Give us Jehane to burn or drown !’ — 

Eh — gag me, Robert! — sweet my friend, 
This were indeed a piteous end 

For those long fingers, and long feet, 

And long neck, and smooth shoulders sweet; 
An end that few men would forget 
That saw it — So, an hour yet: 
Consider, Jehane, which to take 
Of life or death! ” 


So, scarce awake, 
Dismounting, did she leave that place, 
And totter some yards: with her face 
Turn’d upward to the sky she lay, 
Her head on a wet heap of hay, 
And fell asleep: and while she slept, 
And did not dream, the minutes crept 
Round to the twelve again; but she, 
Being waked at last, sigh’d quietly, 
And strangely childlike came, and said: 
“T will not.” Straightway Godmar’s head, 
As though it hung on strong wires, turn’d 
Most sharply round, and his face burn’d. 


For Robert — both his eyes were dry, 
He could not weep, but gloomily 

He seem’d to watch the rain; yea, too, 
His lips were firm; he tried once more 
To touch her lips; she reach’d out, sore 
And vain desire so tortured them, 

The poor gray lips, and now the hem 
Of his sleeve brush’d them. 


With a start 
Up Godmar rose, thrust them apart; 
From Robert’s throat he loosed the bands 
Of silk and mail; with empty hands 
Held out, she stood and gazed, and saw, 
The long bright blade without a flaw 
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Glide out from Godmar’s sheath, his hand 
In Robert’s hair; she saw him bend 
Back Robert’s head; she saw him send 
The thin steel down; the blow told well, 
Right backward the knight Robert fell, 
And moan’d as dogs do, being half dead, 
Unwitting, as I deem: so then 

Godmar turn’d grinning to his men, 

Who ran, some five or six, and beat 

His head to pieces at their feet. 


Then Godmar turn’d again and said: 
“So, Jehane, the first fitte is read! 

Take note, my lady, that your way 

Lies backward to the Chatelet!”’ 

She shook her head and gazed awhile 
At her cold hands with a rueful smile, 
As though this thing had made her mad. 


This was the parting that they had 
Beside the haystack in the floods. 
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(From ‘‘RIisE oF THE DutcH REPUBLIC ”’) 
THE RELIEF OF LEYDEN 


ON the 1st of September, Admiral Boisot arrived out of Zea- 
land with a small number of vessels, and with eight hundred 
veteran sailors. A wild and ferocious crew were those eight 
hundred Zealanders. Scarred, hacked, and even maimed, in 
the unceasing conflicts in which their lives had passed; wear- 
ing crescents in their caps, with the inscription, ‘Rather Turkish 
than Popish”; renowned far and wide, as much for their ferocity 
as for their nautical skill; the appearance of these wildest of the 
“Sea-beggars” was both eccentric and terrific. They were 
known never to give nor to take quarter, for they went to mortal 
combat only, and had sworn to spare neither noble nor simple, 
neither king, kaiser, nor pope, should they fall into their power. 

More than two hundred vessels had been now assembled, 
carrying generally ten pieces of cannon, with from ten to eigh- 
teen oars, and manned with twenty-five hundred veterans, ex- 
perienced both on land and water. The work was now under- 
taken in earnest. ‘The distance from Leyden to the outer dike, 
over whose ruins the ocean had already been admitted, was 
nearly fifteen miles. This reclaimed territory, however, was 
not maintained against the sea by these external barriers alone. 
The flotilla made its way with ease to the Land-scheiding, a 
strong dike within five miles of Leyden, but here its progress 
was arrested. The approach to the city was surrounded by 
many strong ramparts, one within the other, by which it was 
defended against its ancient enemy, the ocean, precisely like 
the circumvallations by means of which it was now assailed by 
its more recent enemy, the Spaniard. To enable the fleet, 
however, to sail over the land, it was necessary to break through 
this twofold series of defenses. Between the Land-scheiding 
and Leyden were several dikes, which kept out the water; 
upon the level territory, thus encircled, were many villages, 
together with a chain of sixty-two forts, which completely occu- 
pied the land. All these villages and fortresses were held by 
the veteran troops of the King; the besieging force being about 
four times as strong as that which was coming to the rescue. 

The Prince had given orders that the Land-scheiding, which 
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was still one-and-a-half foot above water, should be taken 
possession of, at every hazard. On the night of the roth and 
t1th of September this was accomplished, by surprise, and in a 
masterly manner. The few Spaniards who had been stationed 
upon the dike were all despatched or driven off, and the pa- 
triots fortified themselves upon it, without the loss of a man. 
As the day dawned the Spaniards saw the fatal error which 
they had committed in leaving this bulwark so feebly defended, 
and from two villages which stood close to the dike, the troops 
~ now rushed in considerable force to recover what they had lost. 
A hot action succeeded, but the patriots had too securely estab- 
lished themselves. They completely defeated the enemy, who 
retired, leaving hundreds of dead on the field, and the patriots 
in complete possession of the Land-scheiding. ‘This first action 
was sanguinary and desperate. It gave an earnest of what 
these people, who came to relieve their brethren, by sacrificing 
their property and their lives, were determined to effect. It 
gave a revolting proof, too, of the intense hatred which nerved 
their arms. A Zealander, having struck down a Spaniard on 
the dike, knelt on his bleeding enemy, tore his heart from his 
bosom, fastened his teeth in it for an instant, and then threw 
it to a dog, with the exclamation, “’Tis too bitter.’ The 
Spanish heart was, however, rescued, and kept for years, with 
the marks of the soldier’s teeth upon it, a sad testimonial of the 
ferocity engendered by this war for national existence. 

The great dike having been thus occupied, no time was lost 
in breaking it through in several places, a work which was ac- 
complished under the very eyes of the enemy. ‘The fleet sailed 
through the gaps; but, after their passage had been effected in 
good order, the Admiral found, to his surprise, that it was not 
the only rampart to be carried. The Prince had been informed, 
by those who claimed to know the country, that, when once 
the Land-scheiding had been passed, the water would flood the 
country as far as Leyden, but the “Green-way,” another long 
dike, three-quarters of a mile farther inward, now rose at least 
a foot above the water, to oppose their further progress. For- 
tunately, by a second and still more culpable carelessness, this 
dike had been left by the Spaniards in as unprotected a state 
as the first had been. Promptly and audaciously Admiral 
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Boisot took possession of this barrier also, leveled it in many 
places, and brought his flotilla, in triumph, over its ruins. 
Again, however, he was doomed to disappointment. A large 
mere, called the Freshwater Lake, was known to extend itself 
directly in his path about midway between the Land-scheiding 
and the city. To this piece of water, into which he expected 
to have instantly floated, his only passage lay through one deep 
canal. The sea which had thus far borne him on, now diffus- 
ing itself over a very wide surface, and under the influence of 
an adverse wind, had become too shallow for his ships. ‘The 
canal alone was deep enough, but it led directly towards a bridge, 
strongly occupied by the enemy. Hostile troops, moreover, to 
the amount of three thousand occupied both sides of the canal. 
The bold Boisot, nevertheless, determined to force his passage, 
if possible. Selecting a few of his strongest vessels, his heaviest 
artillery, and his bravest sailors, he led the van himself, in a 
desperate attempt to make his way to the mere. He opened a 
hot fire upon the bridge, then converted into a fortress, while 
his men engaged in hand-to-hand combat with a succession of 
skirmishers from the troops along the canal. After losing a 
few men, and ascertaining the impregnable position of the 
enemy, he was obliged to withdraw, defeated, and almost 
despairing. 

A week had elapsed since the great dike had been pierced, 
and the flotilla now lay motionless in shallow water, having 
accomplished less than two miles. The wind, too, was easterly, 
causing the sea rather to sink than to rise. Everything wore a 
gloomy aspect, when, fortunately, on the 18th, the wind shifted 
to the northwest, and for three days blew a gale. The waters 
rose rapidly, and before the second day was closed the armada 
was afloat again. Some fugitives from Zoetermeer village now 
arrived, and informed the Admiral that, by making a detour 
to the right, he could completely circumvent the bridge and 
the mere. They guided him, accordingly, to a comparatively 
low dike, which led between the villages of Zoetermeer and 
Benthuyzen. A strong force of Spaniards was stationed in 
each place, but, seized with a panic, instead of sallying to defend 
the barrier, they fled inwardly towards Leyden, and halted at 
the village of North Aa. It was natural that they should be 
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amazed. Nothing is more appalling to the imagination than 
the rising ocean tide, when man feels himself within its power; 
and here were the waters, hourly deepening and closing around 
them, devouring the earth beneath their feet, while on the 
waves rode a flotilla, manned by a determined race, whose 
courage and ferocity were known throughout the world. The 
Spanish soldiers, brave as they were on land, were not sailors, 
and in the naval contests which had taken place between them 
and the Hollanders had been almost invariably defeated. It 
was not surprising, in these amphibious skirmishes, where 
discipline was of little avail, and habitual audacity faltered at 
the vague dangers which encompassed them, that the foreign 
troops should lose their presence of mind. 

Three barriers, one within the other, had now been passed, 
and the flotilla, advancing with the advancing waves, and 
driving the enemy steadily before it, was drawing nearer to the 
beleaguered city. As one circle after another was passed, the 
besieging army found itself compressed within a constantly con- 
tracting field. The Ark of Delft, an enormous vessel, with 
shot-proof bulwarks, and moved by paddle-wheels turned. by 
a crank, now arrived at Zoetermeer, and was soon followed by 
the whole fleet. After a brief delay, sufficient to allow the 
few remaining villagers to escape, both Zoetermeer and Bent- 
huyzen, with the fortifications, were set on fire, and abandoned 
to their fate. The blaze lighted up the desolate and watery 
waste around, and was seen at Leyden, where it was hailed as 
the beacon of hope. Without further impediment, the armada 
proceeded to North Aa; the enemy retreating from this posi- 
tion also, and flying to Zoeterwoude, a strongly fortified village 
but a mile and three-quarters from the city walls. It was now 
swarming with troops, for the bulk of the besieging army had 
gradually been driven into a narrow circle of forts, within the 
immediate neighborhood of Leyden. Besides Zoeterwoude, the 
two posts where they were principally established were Lam- 
men and Leyderdorp, each within three hundred rods of the 
town. At Leyderdorp were the headquarters of Valdez; 
Colonel Borgia commanded in the very strong fortress of 
Lammen. 

The fleet was, however, delayed at North Aa by another 
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barrier, called the Kirk-way. The waters, too, spreading 
once more over a wider space, and diminishing under an east 
wind, which had again arisen, no longer permitted their prog- 
ress, so that very soon the whole armada was stranded anew. 
The waters fell to the depth of nine inches, while the vessels 
required eighteen and twenty. Day after day the fleet lay 
motionless upon the shallow sea. Orange, rising from his sick 
bed as soon as he could stand, now came on board the fleet. 
His presence diffused universal joy; his words inspired his de- 
sponding army with fresh hope. He rebuked the impatient 
spirits who, weary of their compulsory idleness, had shown 
symptoms of ill-timed ferocity, and those eight hundred mad 
Zealanders, so frantic in their hatred to the foreigners, who 
had so long profaned their land, were as docile as children to 
the Prince. He reconnoitered the whole ground, and issued 
orders for the immediate destruction of the Kirk-way, the last 
important barrier which separated the fleet from Leyden. 
Then, after a long conference with Admiral Boisot, he returned 
to Delft. 

Meantime, the besieged city was at its last gasp. The 
burghers had been in a state of uncertainty for many days; 
being aware that the fleet had set forth for their relief, but 
knowing full well the thousand obstacles which it had to sur- 
mount. ‘They had guessed its progress by the illumination 
from the blazing villages; they had heard its salvos of artillery, 
on its arrival at North Aa; but since then, all had been dark 
and mournful again, hope and fear, in sickening alternation, 
distracting every breast. They knew that the wind was un- 
favorable, and at the dawn of each day every eye was turned 
wistfully to the vanes of the steeples. So long as the easterly 
breeze prevailed, they felt, as they anxiously stood on towers 
and housetops, that they must look in vain for the welcome 
ocean. Yet, while thus patiently waiting, they were literally 
starving; for even the misery endured at Harlem had not 
reached that depth and intensity of agony to which Leyden was 
now reduced. Bread, malt-cake, horse-flesh, had entirely dis- 
appeared; dogs, cats, rats, and other vermin, were esteemed 
luxuries. A small number of cows, kept as long as possible, 
for their milk, still remained; but a few were killed from day 
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to day, and distributed in minute proportions, hardly sufficient 
to support life among the famishing population. Starving 
wretches swarmed daily around the shambles where these cattle 
were slaughtered, contending for any morsel which might fall, 
and lapping eagerly the blood as it ran along the pavement; 
while the hides, chopped and boiled, were greedily devoured. 
Women and children, all day long, were seen searching gutters 
and dunghills for morsels of food, which they disputed fiercely 
with the famishing dogs. The green leaves were stripped from 
the trees, every living herb was converted into human food, 
but these expedients could not avert starvation. The daily 
mortality was frightful — infants starved to death on the ma- 
ternal breasts, which famine had parched and withered; mothers 
dropped dead in the streets, with their dead children in their 
arms. In many a house the watchmen, in their rounds, found 
a whole family of corpses, father, mother, and children, side by 
side, for a disorder called the plague, naturally engendered 
of hardship and famine, now came, as if in kindness, to abridge 
the agony of the people. The pestilence stalked at noonday 
through the city, and the doomed inhabitants fell like grass 
beneath its scythe. From six thousand to eight thousand hu- 
man beings sank before this scourge alone, yet the people reso- 
lutely held out — women and men mutually encouraging each 
other to resist the entrance of their foreign foe —an evil more 
horrible than pest or famine. 

The missives from Valdez, who saw more vividly than the 
besieged could do, the uncertainty of his own position, now 
poured daily into the city, the enemy becoming more prodigal 
of his vows, as he felt that the ocean might yet save the victims 
from his grasp. The inhabitants, in their ignorance, had gradu- 
ally abandoned their hopes of relief, but they spurned the sum- 
mons to surrender. Leyden was sublime in its despair. A few 
murmurs were, however, occasionally heard at the steadfastness 
of the magistrates, and a dead body was placed at the door of 
the burgomaster, as a silent witness against his inflexibility. 
A party of the more faint-hearted even assailed the heroic 
Adrian Van der Werf with threats and reproaches as he passed 
through the streets. A crowd had gathered around him, as he 
reached a triangular place in the center of the town, into which 
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many of the principal streets emptied themselves, and upon one 
side of which stood the church of Saint Pancras, with its high 
brick tower surmounted by two pointed turrets, and with two 
ancient lime trees at its entrance. There stood the burgo- 
master, a tall, haggard, imposing figure, with dark visage, and 
a tranquil but commanding eye. He waved his broad-leaved 
felt hat for silence, and then exclaimed, in language which has 
been almost literally preserved, “ What would ye, my friends? 
Why do ye murmur that we do not break our vows and sur- 
render the city to the Spaniards? a fate more horrible than the 
agony which she now endures. I tell you J have made an oath 
to hold the city, and may God give me strength to keep my _ 
oath! Ican die but once; whether by your hands, the enemy’s, 
or by the hand of God. My own fate is indifferent to me, not 
so that of the city intrusted to my care. I know that we shall 
starve if not soon relieved; but starvation is preferable to the 
dishonored death which is the only alternative. Your menaces 
move me not; my life is at your disposal; here is my sword, 
plunge it into my breast, and divide my flesh among you. 
Take my body to appease your hunger, but expect no surren- 
der, so long as I remain alive.” 

The words of the stout burgomaster inspired a new courage 
in the hearts of those who heard him, and a shout of applause 
and defiance arose from the famishing but enthusiastic crowd. 
They left the place, after exchanging new vows of fidelity 
with their magistrate, and again ascended tower and battle- 
ment to watch for the coming fleet. From the ramparts they 
hurled renewed defiance at the enemy. “Ye call us rat-eaters 
and dog-eaters,” they cried, “‘and it is true. So long, then, as 
ye hear dog bark or cat mew within the walls, ye may know 
that the city holds out. And when all has perished but our- 
selves, be sure that we will each devour our left arms, retaining 
our right to defend our women, our liberty, and our religion, 
against the foreign tyrant. Should God, in his wrath, doom 
us to destruction, and deny us all relief, even then will we 
maintain ourselves forever against your entrance. When the 
last hour has come, with our own hands we will set fire to the 
city and perish, men, women, and children together in the 
flames, rather than suffer our homes to be polluted and our 
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liberties to be crushed.”? Such words of defiance, thundered 
daily from the battlements, sufficiently informed Valdez as to 
his chance of conquering the city, either by force or fraud, 
but at the same time, he felt comparatively relieved by the 
inactivity of Boisot’s fleet, which still lay stranded at North 
Aa. ee well,” shouted the Spaniards, derisively, to the citi- 
zens, “as well can the Prince of Orange pluck the stars from 
the sky as bring the ocean to the walls of Leyden for your 
relief.” 

On the 28th of September, a dove flew into the city, bring- 
ing a letter from Admiral Boisot. In this despatch, the posi- 
tion of the fleet at North Aa was described in encouraging 
terms, and the inhabitants were assured that, in a very few 
days at furthest, the long-expected relief would enter their 
gates. The letter was read publicly upon the market-place, 
and the bells were rung for joy. Nevertheless, on the morrow, 
the vanes pointed to the east, the waters, so far from rising, 
continued to sink, and Admiral Boisot was almost in despair. 
He wrote to the Prince, that if the spring-tide now to be ex- 
pected, should not, together with a strong and favorable wind, 
come immediately to their relief, it would be in vain to attempt 
anything further, and that the expedition would, of necessity, 
be abandoned. The tempest came to their relief. A violent 
equinoctial gale, on the night of the 1st and 2d of October, 
came storming from the northwest, shifting after a few hours 
full eight points, and then blowing still more violently from 
the southwest. The waters of the North Sea were piled in vast 
masses upon the southern coast of Holland, and then dashed 
furiously landward, the ocean rising over the earth, and sweep- 
ing with unrestrained power across the ruined dikes. 

In the course of twenty-four hours, the fleet at North Aa, 
instead of nine inches, had more than two feet of water. No 
time was lost. The Kirk-way, which had been broken through 
according to the Prince’s instructions, was now completely 
overflowed, and the fleet sailed at midnight, in the midst of 
the storm and darkness. A few sentinel vessels of the enemy 
challenged them as they steadily rowed towards Zoeterwoude. 
The answer was a flash from Boisot’s cannon, lighting up the 
black waste of waters. There was a fierce naval midnight 
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battle; a strange spectacle among the branches of those quiet 
orchards, and with the chimney stacks of half-submerged farm- 
houses rising around the contending vessels. The neighboring 
village of Zoeterwoude shook with the discharges of the Zea- 
landers’ cannon, and the Spaniards assembled in that fortress 
knew that the rebel Admiral was at last afloat and on his course. 
The enemy’s vessels were soon sunk, their crews hurled into 
the waves. On went the fleet, sweeping over the broad waters 
which lay between Zoeterwoude and Zwieten. As they ap- 
proached some shallows, which led into the great mere, the Zea- 
landers dashed into the sea, and with sheer strength shouldered 
every vessel through. ‘Two obstacles lay still in their path — 
the forts of Zoeterwoude and Lammen, distant from the city 
five hundred and two hundred and fifty yards respectively. 
Strong redoubts, both well supplied with troops and artillery, 
they were likely to give a rough reception to the light flotilla, 
but the panic, which had hitherto driven their foes before the 
advancing patriots, had reached Zoeterwoude. Hardly was the 
fleet in sight when the Spaniards, in the early morning, poured 
out from the fortress, and fled precipitately to the left, along a 
road which led in a westerly direction towards the Hague. 
Their narrow path was rapidly vanishing in the waves, and 
hundreds sank beneath the constantly deepening and treacherous 
flood. The wild Zealanders, too, sprang from their vessels 
upon the crumbling dike and drove their retreating foes into 
the sea. ‘They hurled their harpoons at them, with an accuracy 
acquired in many a polar chase; they plunged into the waves 
in the keen pursuit, attacking them with boat-hook and dagger. 
The numbers who thus fell beneath these corsairs, who neither 
gave nor took quarter, were never counted, but probably not 
less than a thousand perished. The rest effected their escape 
to the Hague. 

The first fortress was thus seized, dismantled, set on fire, 
and passed, and a few strokes of the oars brought the whole 
fleet close to Lammen. ‘This last obstacle rose formidable and 
frowning directly across their path. Swarming as it was with 
soldiers, and bristling with artillery, it seemed to defy the 
armada either to carry it by storm or to pass under its guns 
into the city. It appeared that the enterprise was, after all, to 
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founder within sight of the long expecting and expected haven. 
Boisot anchored his fleet within a respectful distance, and spent 
what remained of the day in carefully reconnoitering the fort, 
which seemed only too strong. In conjunction with Leyder- 
dorp, the headquarters of Valdez, a mile and a half distant on 
the right, and within a mile of the city, it seemed so insuperable 
an impediment that Boisot wrote in despondent tone to the 
Prince of Orange. He announced his intention of carrying the 
fort, if it were possible, on the following morning, but if obliged 
to retreat, he observed, with something like despair, that there 
would be nothing for it but to wait for another gale of wind. 
If the waters should rise sufficiently to enable them to make a 
wide detour, it might be possible, if, in the meantime, Leyden 
did not starve or surrender, to enter its gates from the opposite 
side. 

Meantime, the citizens had grown wild with expectation. A 
dove had been despatched by Boisot, informing them of his 
precise position, and a number of citizens accompanied the 
burgomaster, at nightfall, toward the tower of Hengist — 
“Yonder,” cried the magistrate, stretching out his hand towards 
Lammen, “yonder, behind that fort, are bread and meat, and 
brethren in thousands. Shall all this be destroyed by the 
Spanish guns, or shall we rush to the rescue of our friends?” 
“We will tear the fortress to fragments with our teeth and 
nails,’ was the reply, “before the relief, so long expected, shall 
be wrested from us.” It was resolved that a sortie, in con- 
junction with the operations of Boisot, should be made against 
Lammen with the earliest dawn. Night descended upon the 
scene, a pitch dark night, full of anxiety to the Spaniards, to 
the armada, to Leyden. Strange sights and sounds occurred 
at different moments to bewilder the anxious sentinels. A long 
procession of lights issuing from the fort was seen to flit across 
the black face of the waters, in the dead of night, and the whole 
of the city wall, between the Cow-gate and the Tower of Bur- 
gundy, fell with a loud crash. The horror-struck citizens 
thought that the Spaniards were upon them at last; the Span- 
iards imagined the noise to indicate a desperate sortie of the 
citizens. Everything was vague and mysterious. 

Day dawned, at length, after the feverish night, and the 
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Admiral prepared for the assault. Within the fortress reigned 
a deathlike stillness, which inspired a sickening suspicion. 
Had the city, indeed, been carried in the night; had the mas- 
sacre already commenced; had all this labor and audacity been 
expended in vain? Suddenly a man was descried, wading 
breast-high through the water from Lammen towards the 
fleet, while at the same time, one solitary boy was seen to wave 
his cap from the summit of the fort. After a moment of doubt, 
the happy mystery was solved. The Spaniards had fled, panic 
struck, during the darkness. Their position would still have 
enabled them, with firmness, to frustrate the enterprise of the 
patriots, but the hand of God, which had sent the ocean and 
the tempest to the deliverance of Leyden, had struck her enemies 
with terror likewise. The lights which had been seen moving 
during the night were the lanterns of the retreating Spaniards, 
and the boy who was now waving his triumphant signal from 
the battlements had alone witnessed the spectacle. So confi- 
dent was he in-the conclusion to which it led him, that he had 
volunteered at daybreak to go thither all alone. The magis- 
trates, fearing a trap, hesitated for a moment to believe the 
truth, which soon, however, became quite evident. Valdez, 
flying himself from Leyderdorp, had ordered Colonel Borgia to 
retire with all his troops from Lammen. Thus, the Spaniards 
had retreated at the very moment that an extraordinary acci- 
dent had laid bare a whole side of the city for their entrance. 
The noise of the wall, as it fell, only inspired them with fresh 
alarm; for they believed that the citizens had sallied forth in 
the darkness, to aid the advancing flood in the work of destruc- 
tion. All obstacles being now removed, the fleet of Boisot swept 
by Lammen, and entered the city on the morning of the 3d of 
October. Leyden was relieved. 
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ALFRED DE MUSSET 


Louris CHARLES ALFRED DE Musser, one of the most popular of trench 
dramatists and poets. Born in Paris, November 11, 1810; died there, 
May 1, 1857. Author of “Tales of Spain and Italy”; “A Play in an Arm- 
Chair”; “A Night of May,” “A Night of December,” “A Night of August,” 
“A Night of October,” — four famous night pieces; “‘Letterto Lamartine,” 
“Hope in God,” “Confession of a Child of the Century,” “Emmeline,” 
“Frederick and Bernerette,” ‘“Titian’s Son,” “Comedies and Proverbs,” 
“One Must not Play with Love,” “We Must Swear to Nothing,” “A Door 
Must be either Open or Shut.” 

Brilliant and original as a dramatist and novelist, Musset was also a poet 
of the first rank, and occupies a unique place in French literature. 


A MAY NIGHT 


The Muse. Take thy lute, Poet. Turn and kiss thy Muse! 
It is the birthnight of the Spring. The breeze 
Stirs with fresh life to catch the new-born scent 
Of sweetbrier blossoms; on the first green boughs 
The wagtail perches, waiting for the dawn. 
Take thy lute, Poet. Turn and kiss thy Muse! 
The Poet. How dark the valley lies! Methought I saw 
A veiled form leave the meadow, and flit forth 
Among the trees, and with a lightsome step 
Disturb the grass. It was a fantasy 
That dreamlike passed and vanished into air. 
The Muse. Take thy lute, Poet. Night upon the lawn 
Rocks in its perfumed veil the zephyr’s breath; 
The maiden-rose shuts on the burnished drone 
Drunk with her sweets, and dies upon a kiss. 
Silence is lord. Think, Poet, of thy love. 
To-night beneath the lime-trees’ darkling arms 
The dying sun’s farewell is passing sweet; 
To-night immortal nature brings again 
Her dearest perfumes for the whispered love 
That waits upon the bridals of the Spring. 
The Poet. Why beats my heart so fast? What fs this thrill 
That terrifies my pulses? Did I hear 
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A stranger’s knock? Why does my dying lamp 
Blaze into sudden light? Sweet heaven, help me! 

I tremble. Who is this? Who calls? ’Tis no one; 
And all I hear is the untiring clock 

That knells the poorness of my solitude. 

The Muse. Take thy lute, Poet, for the Heaven-sent wine 
Of youth runs strong to-night throughout my veins, 
And I am fevered, longing still for thee. 

When, paling even at my wing’s first touch, 
Weeping, thou cam’st for comfort to my arms, 
’Twas for a bitter wound I gave thee balm 
That love betrayed had planted in thy heart, 
Too young for such experience; but to-night 
’Tis I who come to thee for help. I pine — 
I waste in vainly hoping for thy voice. 

If the dawn finds me helpless, I shall die. 

The Poet. Is it thy voice, sweet Muse, that calls? Is’t thou, 
My flower of love immortal, who alone 
Lov’st me with faithful love? It must be so, 

For through the midmost depths of night I feel 
The spreading glory of thy golden robe 
Whose rays have pierced the darkness of my heart. 

The Muse. Take thy lute, Poet. ’Tis the immortal Muse 
Who saw thee sorrowing in the silent night, 

And, like a bird who hears her young brood’s call, 
Came down from heaven’s heights to weep with thee. 
Thou art ill at ease. Some solitary grief — 

Some love has come to thee — some earthly love — 
Some vain and fleeting shadow of delight. 

Raise we a song on high, whose strains shall be 

Of thy lost pleasures and thy bygone woes ! 

Seek we in close embrace an unknown world! 
Waking at chance the echoes of thy life, 

We'll sing of glory, madness, happiness; 

Lost in whatever dream the Fates may send! 

Fly to the kingdom of forgetfulness ! 

We are alone, and all the world is ours. 

Here Scotland lies, there Italy’s warm sky, 

And Greece, my mother, with her honey’s sweets. 
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Tell me what golden dream our song shall cherish — 
What tale of sorrow shall compel our tears! 
When thine eyes opened on this morning’s light, 
What angel scattered lilac on thy couch, 

And filled thine ear with murmured tales of love? 
What shall we sing? Hope, sadness, or delight? 
The steeled battalions weltering in blood, 

The lover’s silken ladder, or the foam, 

That the swift courser scatters down the wind? 
Or shall we hymn the hand that day and night, 
In the unnumbered lamps of Heaven’s house, 
Lights up the eternal oil of love and life? 

Or shall we cry to Tarquin, “It is time; 

The night is here!” or dive to bring to light 
The pearl that lies beneath the ocean’s deeps? 
Or lead the goats to browse beneath the shade 
Of the bitter ebony-tree? or show the heavens 
In all their graciousness to Melancholy ? 

Or track the hunter on the mountain steeps? 
The hind beseeches him with tearful eyes — 

She has left her new-born calf within her lair: — 
Steoping, he draws the knife across her throat, 
And throws the offal to the panting hounds. 

Or shall we paint a maid with blushing cheek 
Hurrying to mass, a page close at her heels? 

She kneels, unheedful, at her mother’s side; 

Her lips, half-open, have forgot their prayers; 
She listens trembling while the echoing aisle 
Gives back the clank of some bold gallant’s spurs. 
Or shall we bid the heroes of old time, 
Mounting all armed upon their battlements, 
Awake once more what strains the troubadours 
Learnt from the deeds that slumber in the past? 
Shall we compose some gentle elegy? 

Shall he of Waterloo recount his deeds, 

And tell how many lives his word mowed down 
Before Death’s angel struck him with his wing, 
And crossed his hands upon his iron breast ? 

Or on a satire’s gibbet shall we hang 
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The thrice-sold name of some pale pamphleteer, 
Who, hunger-tempted, from his haunts obscure 
Came shivering with envy’s impotence 

To stab at genius and its lofty hopes, 

And bite the laurel that his breath had fouled? 
Take thy lute — take thy lute, for I must speak. 
My wings upbear me on the breath of spring — 
The fresh wind wafts me to the higher airs. 

One tear from thee — God help me! — it is time! 

The Poet. My Muse, if all thou askest is a kiss 
From lips that love thee, and a tear of mine, 

They are thine at once. Remember thou our loves 
When thou fliest heavenwards. For me, I sing 

No more of fame, or hope, or happiness, 

Nor even grief can give me food for song. 

My lips keep silence, for my heart must speak. 

The Muse. Think’st thou that I am like an autumn wind 
That lightly drinks the tears that fall on tombs, 
And looks on sorrow as a water-drop ? 

Poet, ’tis I who stoop to kiss thy lips. 

The weed I would pluck hence is Indolence; 

The sorrow rests with God — whate’er may be 

Thy young life’s burden, let the wound grow wide 
With which grief’s angels have transfixed thy heart. 
’Tis by woe’s greatness men become most great. 

But think not, when grief comes, thou should’st be dumb; 
The finest songs are children of despair, 

And some immortal strains are one vast sob! 

When after weary hours the pelican 

Seeks his reed nest amid the evening mist 

His hungry brood await him on the strand, 

Spy him from far, and crowding to their sire 

With cries of joy anticipate their prey, 

And o’er their monstrous pouches shake their beaks. 
He with slow gait ascends a rocky point, 

Shelters his little one with drooping wing, 

And looks to heaven with a mournful glance. 

Blood in long streams flows down his outspread breast, 
For vainly hath he scoured the ocean’s depths — 
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The seas were empty, barren was the shore, 

And to his hungering brood he gives his heart. 

Somber and silent, couched upon the stone, 

Sharing his very life among his sons, 

He lulls his anguish with his love divine. 

Watching his life-blood leave him drop by drop, 

Drunk with the joy and pain of sacrifice, 

He sinks upon his festal bed of death. 

Or if he fears his children satisfied, 

May leave him living to a lingering death, 

Rising, he stretches to the wind his wings, 

Strikes wildly at his heart, and with the blow 

Cries to the night so dreadful a farewell 

That from the bank the frighted sea-birds flock, 

And wanderers benighted on the shore 

Know death is near, and make their peace with God. 

Poet, ’tis thus with great ones of thy race, 

They let the crowd that lives a day laugh on, 

And feast them as the pelican his brood; 

But when they sing their song of hope betrayed, 

Of grief neglected, unrequited love, 

The strain is scarce a spur to merriment. 

Their lofty eloquence is like the blade 

That sweeps a flashing circle through the air, 

But ever leaves some blood drop in its track. 
The Poet. Insatiate vision! Muse! it is too much 

Thou dost demand. Where is the man would write, 

When the north wind is passing, on the sand? 

I have known the time when youth upon my lips 

Was ready, birdlike, with a ceaseless song; 

But sorrow tried me with her fiery touch, 

And the least word that I could speak of this 

Would break my lyre like a shatter’d reed. 


PALE STAR OF EVEN 


Pate star of even, on thy distant quest 
Lifting thy radiant brow from twilight’s veil, 
From out thy azure palace in the west, 
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What seest thou in the dale? 

The storm recedes, the winds are lulled to rest, 
The shivering trees weep on the grass beneath, 
The evening butterfly, with gilded crest, 

Flits o’er the fragrant heath. 

What seekest thou on Nature’s sleeping breast? 
Down toward the mountain thou art sinking fast, 
Sinking and smiling, sweet and pensive guest; 
Thy tremulous gaze has almost looked its last. 


Sad, silvery tear on evening’s mantle brown, 
Slow gliding downward to the verdant steep, 
The shepherd sees thee, as across the down 

He homeward leads his lingering flock of sheep. 
Star, at this silent hour so strangely fair, 
Through boundless night, oh, whither dost thou go? 
To seek beside the shore a reedy lair, 

Or, like a pearl, sink in the gulf below? 

Oh, if thy glowing tresses thou must wet 

In ocean’s brine, fair star, if thou must die, 
Ere thou forsake us, stay a moment yet; 

Sweet star of love, ah, do not leave the sky. 


A LAST WORD 


Tune of a day! Fret out thy little hour; 
Whence thy unceasing plaint, thy bitter cry? 
And why in tears consume thy spirit’s pow’r? 
Immortal is thy soul, thy tears will dry. 


Thy heart is racked and wrung by love betrayed, 
Beneath the strain ’twill break or cease to feel; 
Thou prayest God to hasten to thine aid; 
Immortal is thy soul, thy heart will heal. 


By longing and regret thy life is torn, 

The past shuts out the future from thine eye; 
Grieve not for yesterday, — await the morn; 
Immortal is thy soul, time passes by. 
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Thy form is bent beneath oppressive thought, 

Thy brow is burdened, and thy limbs give way; 
Oh! bow the knee, fall prostrate, thing of naught! 
Immortal is thy soul, death frees thy clay. 


Thy moldering form its mother-earth will feed, 
Thy glory, name, and memory must die, 

But not thy love, if thou hast loved indeed, 
Thy deathless soul will cherish it on high. 


(From ‘‘ON THREE STEPS OF ROSE-COLORED MARBLE”) 


Axas! and must we count it truth 
That every rare and precious thing, 
Flung forth at random, without ruth, 
Trodden under foot may lie? 

The crag, where, in sublime repose, 
The eagle stoops to rest his wing, 
No less than any wayside rose 
Dropped in the common dust to die. 
Can the mother of us all 

Leave her work, to fullness brought, 
Lost in the gulf of chance to fall, 
As oblivion swallows thought? 

Torn away from ocean’s rim 

To be fashioned at a whim, 

Does the briny tempest hurl 

To the workman’s feet, the pearl? 
Shall the vulgar, idle crowd 

For all ages be allowed 

To degrade earth’s choicest treasure, 
At the arbitrary pleasure 

Of a mason or a churl? 


VERGISS MEIN NICHT 


REMEMBER! when the morn with sweet affright 
Opens her portals to the king of day; 
Remember! when the melancholy night 
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All silver-veiled pursues her darkling way; 

Or when thy pulses wake at pleasure’s tone; 

When twilight shades to gentle dreams invite, 

List to a voice which from the forest lone 
Murmurs, Remember. 


Remember! when inexorable fate 

Hath parted finally my lot from thine, 

When absence, grief, and time have laid their weight 

With crushing power on this heart of mine; 

Think of my love, think of my last farewell, 

Absence nor time can constancy abate, — 

While my heart beats its every throb shall tell, 
Remember. 


Remember! when beneath the chilling ground 
My weary heart has found a lasting sleep, 
And when in after time, above the mound, 
The pale blue flower its gentle watch doth keep; 
I shall not see thee more, but ever nigh, 
Like sister true my soul will hover round, 
List to a voice, which, through the night will sigh, 
Remember. 
— Translation of W. H. Pollock. 
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LADY NAIRNE 


BARONESS (CAROLINA OLIPHANT) NarrNE, a Scottish poetess. Born at 
the house of Gask, Perthshire, July 16, 1766; died there, October 27, 1845. 
Author of “Lays from Strathearn.” Among her songs are ‘“‘The Laird of 
Cockpen,” ‘The Land o’ the Leal.” 

She was called “The Flower of Strathearn,” from her great beauty. 
Her authorship of the above works was kept secret until shortly before her 
death. 


THE LAND O’ THE LEAL 


TP wearin’ awa’, John, 
Like snaw-wreaths in thaw, John; 
I’m wearin’ awa’ 

To the land o’ the leal. 
There’s nae sorrow there, John; 
There’s neither cauld nor care, John; 
The day’s aye fair 

I’ the land o’ the leal. 


Our bonny bairn’s there, John; 
She was baith gude and fair, John; 
And oh! we grudged her sair 

To the land o’ the leal. 
But sorrow’s sel’ wears past, John — 
And joy’s a-comin’ fast, John — 
The joy that’s aye to last 

In the land o’ the leal. 


Sae dear’s that joy was bought, John, 
Sae free the battle fought, John, 
That sinfu’ man e’er brought 

To the land o’ the leal. 
Oh, dry your glistening ee, John! 
My saul langs to be free, John! 
And angels beckon me 

To the land o’ the leal. 
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Oh, haud ye leal and true, John! 
Your day it’s wearin’ through, John; 
And J’ll welcome you 

To the land o’ the leal. 
Now, fare-ye-weel, my ain John; 
This warld’s cares are vain, John; 
We'll meet, and we’ll be fain, 

Tn the land o’ the leal. 


CALLER HERRIN’ 


Waa’Lt buy my caller herrin’ ? 
They’re bonny fish and halesome farin’ ; 
Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’, 

New drawn frae the Forth? 


When ye were sleepin’ on your pillows, 
Dreamed ye aught o’ our puir fellows, 
Darkling as they faced the billows, 
A’ to fill the woven willows? 

Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’? etc. 


Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’ ? 
They’re no brought here without brave daring. 
Buy my caller herrin’, 
Hauled through wind and rain, 
Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’? etc. 


Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’ ? 
Oh, ye may ca’ them vulgar farin’, 
Wives and mithers maist despairing 
Ca’ them lives o’ men. 

Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’? etc. 


When the creel 0’ herrin’ passes, 

Ladies, clad in silks and laces, 

Gather in their braw pelisses, 

Cast their heads and screw their faces, 
Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’? etc. 
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Caller herrin’ ’s no got lightly, 

Ye can trip the spring fu’ tightly, 

Spite o’ tauntin’, flauntin’, flingin’, 

Gow has set you a’ a-singin’. 
Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’? etc. 


Neebor wives, now tent my tellin’: 

When the bonny fish ye’re sellin’, 

At ae word be in yer dealin’; 

Truth will stand when a’ thing’s failin’. 
Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’? etc. 


THE HUNDRED PIPERS 


Wr’ a hundred pipers an’ a’, an’ a’, 

Wy a hundred pipers an’ a’, an’ a’; 
We'll up an’ gie them a blaw, a blaw, 
Wi? a hundred pipers an’ a’, an’ a’. 

Oh! it’s owre the Border awa’, awa’, 
It’s owre the Border awa’, awa’, 

We'll on and we’ll march to Carlisle ha’, 
Wi’ its yetts, its castell, an’ a’, an’ a’. 


Oh! our sodger lads looked braw, looked braw, 
Wi’ their tartans, kilts, an’ a’, an’ a’, 

Wi’ their bonnets, an’ feathers, an’ glittering gear, 
An’ pibrochs sounding sweet and clear. 

Will they a’ return to their ain dear glen? 

Will they a’ return, our Hieland men? 
Second-sighted Sandy looked fu’ wae, 

And mothers grat when they marched away. 


Wi’ a hundred pipers, etc. 


Oh wha is foremost 0’ a’, 0’ a’? 

Oh wha does follow the blaw, the blaw? 
Bonnie Charlie, the king o’ us a’, hurra! 
Wi’ his hundred pipers an’ a’, an’ a’. 
His bonnet an’ feather he’s wavin’ high, 
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His prancin’ steed maist seems to fly, 
The nor’ wind plays wi’ his curly hair, 
While the pipers blaw in an unco flare. 


Wi’ a hundred pipers, etc. 


The Esk was swollen, sae red and sae deep, 

But shouther to shouther the brave lads keep; 
Twa thousand swam owre to fell English ground, 
An’ danced themselves dry to the pibroch’s sound. 
Dumfounder’d, the English saw — they saw — 
Dumfounder’d, they heard the blaw, the blaw; 
Dumfounder’d, they a’ ran awa’, awa’, 

From the hundred pipers an’ a’, an’ a’. 


Wi? a hundred pipers an’ a’, an’ a’, 
Wi’ a hundred pipers an’ a’, an’ a’, 
We'll up and gie them a blaw, a blaw, 
Wi?’ a hundred pipers an’ a’, an’ a’. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 


CARDINAL JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, an eminent preacher and writer on 
religious subjects. Born in London, February 12, 1801; died in Birming- 
ham, August 11, 1890. Author of “St. Bartholomew’s Eve,” ‘Five Let- 
ters on Church Reform,” “Tracts for the Times,” ‘Lyra Apostolica,” 
“Sermons before the University of Oxford,” “Verses on Religious Subjects,” 
“Apologia pro Vita Sua.” An edition of his “Works” in thirty-six volumes 
was completed in 1881. 

Newman is justly ranked among the great masters of English style. 
A. C. Benson says of his writing: “It was not so much the expression of 
a thought as the thought itself taking shape in a perfectly pure medium of 
language.” 

LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT 


Leap, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on; 
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The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead thou me on. 

Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor pray’d that thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead thou me on. 

I loved the garish day; and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 


So long thy power has blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 

And with the morn those angel faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


—oos{00— 
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(Anonymous) 
(From ‘THE Saca oF Errik THE RED’’) 
THE DISCOVERY OF VINLAND 


Errik had a wife who was named Thjodhild, and two sons; 
the one was named Thorstein, and the other Leif. These 
sons of Eirik were both promising men. Thorstein was then 
at home with his father; and there was at that time no man 
in Greenland who was thought so highly of as he. Leif had 
sailed to Norway, and was there with King Olaf Tryggvason. 
Now, when Leif sailed from Greenland during the summer, 
he and his men were driven out of their course to the Sudreyjar. 
They were slow in getting a favorable wind from this place, 
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and they stayed there a long time during the summer. . 
reaching Norway about harvest tide. He joined the Whe 
guard of King Olaf Tryggvason, and the king formed an 
excellent opinion of him, and it appeared to him that Leif 
was a well-bred man. Once upon a time the king entered 
into conversation with Leif, and asked him, “ Dost thou purpose 
sailing to Greenland in summer?” Leif answered, “I should 
wish so to do, if it is your will.” The king replied, “I think it 
may well be so; thou shalt go my errand, and preach Chris- 
tianity in Greenland.” Leif said that he was willing to under- 
take it, but that, for himself, he considered that message a difh- 
cult one to proclaim in Greenland. But the king said that he 
knew no man who was better fitted for the work thanhe. “And 
thou shalt carry,” said he, “good luck with thee in it.” “That 
can only be,” said Leif, “if I carry yours with me.” Leif set 
sail as soon as he was ready. He was tossed about a long time 
out at sea, and lighted upon lands of which before he had no 
expectation. There were fields of wild wheat, and the vine 
tree in full growth. There were also the trees which were 
called maples; and they gathered of all this certain tokens; 
some trunks so large that they were used in house building. 
Leif came upon men who had been shipwrecked, and took them 
home with him, and gave them sustenance during the winter. 
Thus did he show his great munificence and his graciousness 
when he brought Christianity to the land, and saved the ship- 
wrecked crew. He was called Leif the Lucky. 


During this time much talk took place in Brattahlid about 
making ready to go to Vinland the Good, and it was asserted 
that they would there find good choice lands. The discourse 
came to such conclusion that Karlsefni and Snorri prepared 
their ship, with the intention of seeking Vinland during the 
summer. Bjarni and Thorhall ventured on the same expedition, 
with their ship and the retinue which had accompanied them. 
There was a man named Thorvald; he was a son-in-law of 
Eirik the Red. Thorhall was called the Sportsman; he had 
for a long time been Eirik’s companion in hunting and fishing 
expeditions during the summers, and many things had been 
committed to his keeping. Thorhall was a big man, dark, and 
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of gaunt appearance; rather advanced in years, overbearing 
in temper, of melancholy mood, silent at all times, underhand 
in his dealings, and withal given to abuse, and always inclined 
towards the worst. He had kept himself aloof from the true 
faith when it came to Greenland. He was but little encom- 
passed with the love of friends, but yet Eirik had long held con- 
versation with him. He went in the ship with Thorvald and 
his men, because he was widely acquainted with the unpeopled 
districts. ‘They had the ship which Thorbjorn had brought 
to Greenland, and they ventured on the expedition with Karl- 
sefni and the others; and most of them in this ship were Green- 
landers. ‘There were one hundred and sixty men in their ships. 
They sailed away from land; then to the Vestribygd and to 
Bjarneyjar (the Bear Islands). Thence they sailed away 
from Bjarneyjar with northerly winds. They were out at sea 
two half days. Then they came to land, and rowed along it 
in boats, and explored it, and found there flat stones, many and 
so great that two men might well lie on them stretched on their 
backs with heel to heel. Polar foxes were there in abundance. 
This land they gave name to, and called it Helluland (Stone- 
land). Then they sailed with northerly winds two half days, 
and there was then land before them, and on it a great forest 
and many wild beasts. An island lay in the southeast off the 
land, and they found bears thereon, and called the island 
Bjarney (Bear Island); but the mainland, where the forest 
was, they called Markland (Forest-land). Then, when two 
half days were passed, they saw land, and sailed under it. 
There was a cape to which they came. They cruised along 
the land, leaving it on the starboard side. There was a har- 
borless coast land, and long sandy strands. They went to 
the land in boats, and found the keel of a ship, and called the 
place Kjalar-nes (Keelness). They gave also name to the 
strands, calling them Furdu-strandir (Wonder-shore), because 
it was tedious to sail by them. Then the coast became indented 
with creeks, and they directed their ships along the creeks. 
Now, before this, when Leif was with King Olaf Tryggvason, 
and the king had requested him to preach Christianity in Green- 
land, he gave him two Scotch people, the man called Haki, and 
the woman called Hekja. The king requested Leif to have 
Dem ty 
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recourse to these people if ever he should want fleetness, because 
they were swifter than wild beasts. Eirik and Leif had got these 
people to go with Karlsefni. Now, when they had sailed 
by Furdu-strandir, they put the Scotch people on land, and 
requested them to run into the southern regions, seek for choice 
land, and come back after three half days were passed. They 
were dressed in such wise that they had on the garment which 
they called biafal. It was made with a hood at the top, open at 
the sides, without sleeves, and was fastened between the legs. 
A button and a loop held it together there; and elsewhere 
they were without clothing. Then did they cast anchors from 
the ships, and lay there to wait for them. And when three 
days were expired the Scotch people leapt down from the land, 
and one of them had in his hand a bunch of grapes, and the 
other an ear of wild wheat. They said to Karlsefni that they 
considered they had found good and choice land. Then they 
received them into their ship, and proceeded on their journey 
to where the shore was cut into by a firth. They directed the 
ships within the firth. There was an island lying out in front 
of the firth, and there were great currents around the island, 
which they called Stroums-ey (Stream-island). There were 
so many birds on it that scarcely was it possible to put one’s 
feet down for the eggs. They continued their course up the 
firth, which they called Straumsfjordr, and carried their cargo 
ashore from the ships, and there they prepared to stay. They 
had with them cattle of all kinds, and for themselves they sought 
out the produce of the land thereabout. There were moun- 
tains, and the place was fair to look upon. They gave no heed 
to anything except to explore the land, and they found large 
pastures. They remained there during the winter, which hap- 
pened to be a hard one, with no work doing; and they 
were badly off for food, and the fishing failed. Then they 
went out to the island, hoping that something might be got there 
from fishing or from what was drifted ashore. In that spot 
there was little, however, to be got for food, but their cattle 
found good sustenance. After that they called upon God, 
praying that He would send them some little store of meat, 
but their prayer was not so soon granted as they were eager 
that it should be. Thorhall disappeared from sight, and they 
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went to seek him, and sought for three half days continuously. 
On the fourth half day Karlsefni and Bjarni found him on 
the peak of a crag. He lay with his face to the sky, with both 
eyes and mouth and nostrils wide open, clawing and pinching 
himself, and reciting something. They asked why he had 
come there. He replied that it was of no importance; begged 
them not to wonder thereat; as for himself, he had lived so 
long, they needed not to take any account of him. They begged 
him to go home with them, and he did so. A little while after 
a whale was driven ashore, and the men crowded round it, 
and cut it up, and still they knew not what kind of whale it was. 
Even Karlsefni recognized it not, though he had great knowl- 
edge of whales. It was cooked by the cook boys, and they 
ate thereof; though bad effects came upon all from it after- 
wards. Then began Thorhall, and said: “Has it not been 
that the Redbeard has proved a better friend than your Christ? 
This was my gift for the poetry which I composed about Thor, 
my patron; seldom has he failed me.” Now, when the men 
knew that, none of them would eat of it, and they threw it 
down from the rocks, and turned with their supplications to 
God’s mercy. Then was granted to them opportunity of 
fishing, and after that there was no lack of food that spring. 
They went back again from the island, within Straumsfjordr, 
and obtained food from both sides; from hunting on the main- 
land, and from gathering eggs and from fishing on the side of 
the sea. 

When summer was at hand they discussed about their 
journey and made an arrangement. Thorhall the Sportsman 
wished to proceed northwards along Furdu-strandir, and off 
Kjalarnes, and so seek Vinland; but Karlsefni desired to pro- 
ceed southwards along the land and away from the east, because 
the land appeared to him the better the further south he went, 
and he thought it also more advisable to explore in both direc- 
tions. Then did Thorhall made ready for his journey out by 
the islands, and there volunteered for the expedition with him 
not more than nine men; but with Karlsefni there went the 
remained of the company. And one day, when Thorhall 
was carrying water to his ship, he drank, and recited this 
verse p— 
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“The clashers of weapons did say when I came here that 
I should have the best of drink (though it becomes me not to 
complain before the common people). Eager God of the war 
helmet! Iam made to raise the bucket; wine has not moistened 
my beard, rather do I kneel at the fountain.” 

Afterwards they put to sea, and Karlsefni accompanied 
them by the island. Before they hoisted sail Thorhall recited 
a verse: — 

“Go we back where our countrymen are. Let us make 
the skilled hawk of the sand-heaven explore the broad ship- 
courses; while the dauntless rousers of the sword-storm, who 
praise the land, and cook whale, dwell on Furdu-strandir.” 

Then they left, and sailed northwards along Furdu-strandir 
and Kjalarnes, and attempted there to sail against a wind 
from the west. A gale came upon them, however, and drave 
them onwards against Ireland, and there were they severely 
treated, enthralled, and beaten. Then Thorhall lost his life. 

Karlsefni proceeded southwards along the land with Snorri 
and Bjarni and the rest of the company. They journeyed a 
long while, and until they arrived at a river which came down 
from the land and fell into a lake, and so on to the sea. There 
were large islands off the mouth of the river, and they could 
not come into the river except at high flood-tide. Karlsefni 
and his people sailed to the mouth of the river and called the 
land Hop. There they found fields of wild wheat wherever 
there were low grounds; and the vine in all places where there 
was rough rising ground. . Every rivulet there was full of fish. 
They made holes where the land and water joined and where the 
tide went highest; and when it ebbed they found halibut in 
the holes. There was great plenty of wild animals of every 
form in the wood. They were there half a month, amusing them- 
selves, and not becoming aware of anything. Their cattle 
they had with them. And early one morning, as they looked 
around, they beheld nine canoes made of hides, and snout- 
like staves were being brandished from the boats, and they 
made a noise like flails, and twisted round in the direction of 
the sun’s motion. Then Karlsefni said, “What will this 
betoken?” Snorri answered him, “It may be that it is a token 
of peace; let us take a white shield and go to meet them.” 
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And so they did. Then did they in the canoes row forwards, 
and showed surprise at them, and came to land. They were 
short men, ill-looking, with their hair in disorderly fashion on 
their heads; they were large-eyed, and had broad cheeks. 
And they stayed there awhile in astonishment. Afterwards 
they rowed away to the south, off the headland. 

They had built their settlements up above the lake. And 
some of the dwellings were well within the land, but some were 
near the lake. Now they remained there that winter. They 
had no snow whatever, and all their cattle went out to graze 
without keepers. Now when spring began, they beheld one 
morning early, that a fleet of hide canoes was rowing from the 
south off the headland; so many were they as if the sea were 
strewn with pieces of charcoal, and there was also the brandish- 
ing of staves as before from each boat. ‘Then they held shields 
up, and a market was formed between them; and this people 
in their purchases preferred red cloth; in exchange they had 
furs to give, and skins quite gray. They wished also to buy 
swords and lances, but Karlsefni and Snorri forbade it. They 
offered for the cloth dark hides, and took in exchange a span 
long of cloth, and bound it round their heads; and so matters 
went on for a while. But when the stock of cloth began to 
grow small, then they split it asunder, so that it was not more 
than a finger’s breadth. The Skrcelingar (Esquimaux) gave 
for it still quite as much, or more than before. 

Now it came to pass that a bull, which belonged to Karlsefni’s 
people, rushed out of the wood and bellowed loudly at the 
same time. The Skrcelingar, frightened thereat, rushed away 
to their canoes, and rowed south along the coast. There was 
then nothing seen of them for three weeks together. When that 
time was gone by, there was seen approaching from the south 
a great crowd of Skreelingar boats, coming down upon them 
like a stream, the staves this time being all brandished in the 
direction opposite to the sun’s motion, and the Skrcelingar were 
all howling loudly. Then took they and bare red shields to 
meet them. ‘They encountered one another and fought, and 
there was a great shower of missiles. The Skroelingar had 
also war-slings, or catapults. Then Karlsefni and Snorri see 
that the Skrcelingar are bringing up poles, with a very large 
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ball attached to each, to be compared in size to a sheep’sstomach, 
dark in color; and these flew over Karlsefni’s company towards 
the land, and when they came down they struck the ground 
with a hideous noise. This produced great terror in Karlsefni 
and his company, so that their only impulse was to retreat 
up the country along the river, because it seemed as if crowds 
of Skrcelingar were driving at them from all sides. And they 
stopped not until they came to certain crags. There they 
offered them stern resistance. Freydis came out and saw how 
they were retreating. She called out: ‘““Why run you away 
from such worthless creatures, stout men that ye are, when, as 
seems to me likely, you might slaughter them like so many 
cattle? Let me but have a weapon, I think I could fight better 
than any of you.” ‘They gave no heed to what she said. Frey- 
dis endeavored to accompany them, still she soon lagged behind, 
because she was not well; she went after them into the wood, 
and the Skrcelingar directed their pursuit after her. She came 
upon a dead man, Thorbrand, Snorri’s son, with a flat stone 
fixed in his head; his sword lay beside him, so she took it up 
and prepared to defend herself therewith. Then came the 
Skreelingar upon her. She let down her sark and struck her 
breast with the naked sword. At this they were frightened, 
rushed off to their boats, and fled away. Karlsefni and the 
rest came up to her and praised her zeal. Two of Karlsefni’s 
men fell, and four of the Skroelingar, notwithstanding they had 
overpowered them by superior numbers. After that, they pro- 
ceeded to their booths, and began to reflect about the crowd of 
men which attacked them upon the land; it appeared to them 
now that the one troop will have been that which came in the 
boats, and the other troop will have been a delusion of sight. 
The Skroelingar also found a dead man, and his ax lay beside 
him. One of them struck a stone with it, and broke the ax. 
It seemed to them good for nothing, as it did not withstand the 
stone, and they threw it down. 

[Karlsefni and his company] were now of opinion that though 
the land might be choice and good, there would be always war 
and terror overhanging them, from those who dwelt there before 
them. They made ready, therefore, to move away, with intent 
to go to their own land. They sailed forth northwards, and 
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found five Skrcelingar in jackets of skin, sleeping [near the 
sea], and they had with them a chest, and in it was marrow of 
animals mixed with blood; and they considered that these 
must have been outlawed. They slew them. Afterwards 
they came to a headland and a multitude of wild animals; and 
this headland appeared as if it might be a cake of cow-dung, be- 
cause the animals passed the winter there. Now they came to 
Straumsfjordr, where also they had abundance of all kinds. 
It is said by some that Bjarni and Freydis remained there, 
and a hundred men with them, and went not further away. 
But Karlsefni and Snorri journeyed southwards, and forty 
men with them, and after staying no longer than scarcely two 
months at Hop, had come back the same summer. Karl- 
sefni set out with a single ship to seek Thorhall, but the (rest 
of the) company remained behind. He and his people went 
northwards off Kjalarnes, and were then borne onwards towards 
the west, and the land lay on their larboard side, and was 
nothing but wilderness. And when they had proceeded for a 
long time, there was a river which came down from the land, 
flowing from the east towards the west. ‘They directed their 
course within the river’s mouth, and lay opposite the southern 
bank. 

One morning Karlsefni’s people beheld as it were a glittering 
speck above the open space in front of them, and they shouted 
at it. It stirred itself, and it was a being of the race of men 
that have only one foot, and he came down quickly to where 
they lay. Thorvald, son of Eirik the Red, sat at the tiller, and 
the One-footer shot him with an arrow in the lower abdomen. 
He drew out the arrow. Then said Thorvald, ‘Good land have 
we reached, and fat is it about the paunch.” ‘Then the 
One-footer leapt away again northwards. They chased after 
him, and saw him occasionally, but it seemed ‘as if he would 
escape them. He disappeared at a certain creek. Then they 
turned back, and one man spake this ditty: — 

“Our men chased (all it true is) a One-footer down to the 
shore; but the wonderful man strove hard in the race... . 
Hearken, Karlsefni.” 

Then they journeyed away back again northwards, and saw, 
as they thought, the land of the One-footers. They wished, 
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however, no longer to risk their company. They conjectured 
the mountains to be all one range; those, that is, which were 
at Hop, and those which they now discovered; almost answer- 
ing to one another; and it was the same distance to them on 
both sides from Straumsfjordr. They journeyed back, and were 
in Straumsfjordr the third winter. Then fell the men greatly 
into backsliding. They who were wifeless pressed their claims 
at the hands of those who were married. Snorri, Karlsefni’s 
son, was born the first autumn, and he was three winters old 
when they began their journey home. Now, when they sailed 
from Vinland, they had a southern wind, and reached Markland 
and found five Skrcelingar; one was a bearded man, two were 
women, two children. Karlsefni’s people caught the children, 
but the others escaped and sunk down into the earth. And 
they took the children with them, and taught them their speech, 
and they were baptized. The children called their mother 
Vcetilldi, and their father Uvcegi. ‘They said that kings ruled 
over the land of the Skrcelingar, one of whom was called Avall- 
damon, and the other Valldidida. They said also that there 
were no houses, and the people lived in caves or holes. They 
said, moreover, that there was a land on the other side over 
against their land, and the people there were dressed in white 
garments, uttered loud cries, bare long poles, and wore fringes. 
This was supposed to be Hvitramannaland (Whiteman’s land). 
Then came they to Greenland, and remained with Eirik the 
Red during the winter. 

Bjarni, Grimolf’s son, and his men were carried into the 
Trish Ocean, and came into a part where the sea was infested 
by ship-worms. They did not find it out before the ship was 
eaten through under them; then they debated what plan they 
should follow. ‘They had a ship’s boat which was smeared 
with tar made of seal fat. It is said that the ship-worm will not 
bore into the wood which has been smeared with the seal tar. 
The counsel and advice of most of the men was to ship into the 
boat as many men as it would hold. Now, when that was 
tried, the boat held not more than half the men. Then Bjarni 
advised that it should be decided by the casting of lots, and not 
by the rank of the men, which of them should go into the boat; 
and inasmuch as every man there wished to go into the boat, 
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though it could not hold all of them, therefore they accepted 
the plan to cast lots who should leave the ship for the boat. 
And the lot so fell that Bjarni, and nearly half the men with him, 
were chosen for the boat. So then those left the ship and 
went into the boat who had been chosen by lot so to do. And 
when the men were come into the boat, a young man, an Ice- 
lander, who had been a fellow-traveler of Bjarni, said, “Dost 
thou intend, Bjarni, to separate thyself here from me?” “It 
must needs be so now,’ Bjarni answered. He replied, “ Be- 
cause, in such case, thou didst not so promise me when I set 
out from Iceland with thee from the homestead of my father.” 
Bjarni answered, “I do not, however, see here any other plan; 
but what plan dost thou suggest?’? He replied, “I propose 
this plan, that we two make a change in our places, and thou 
come here and I will go there.” Bjarni answered, ‘‘So shall 
it be; and this I see, that thou laborest willingly for life, and 
that it seems to thee a grievous thing to face death.” Then 
they changed places. The man went into the boat, and Bjarni 
back into the ship; and it is said that Bjarni perished there 
in the Worm-sea and they who were with him in the ship; but 
the boat and those who were in it went on their journey until 
they reached land, and told this story afterwards. 


CAROLINE ELIZABETH NORTON 


CAROLINE ELizABETH Norton. Born in London, 1808; died June 1s, 
1877. Author of “The Sorrows of Rosalie,” “The Undying One,” ‘‘A Voice 
from the Factories,” “The Dream, and Other Poems,” “Aunt Carry’s 
Ballads,” “Stuart of Dunleith,” a novel; and “Lives of the Sheridans.” 
She was a granddaughter of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


THE SOLDIER FROM BINGEN 


A SOLDIER of the Legion lay dying in Algiers, 
There was lack of woman’s nursing, there was dearth of woman’s 
tears; 
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But a comrade stood beside him, while his life-blood ebb’d 
away, 

And bent, with pitying glances, to hear what he might say. 

The dying soldier faltered, as he took that comrade’s hand, 

And he said, ‘I never more shall see my own, my native land; 

Take a message, and a token, to some distant friends of mine, 

For I was born at Bingen — at Bingen on the Rhine. 


“Tell my brothers and companions, when they meet and crowd 
around 

To hear my mournful story, in the pleasant vineyard ground, 

That we fought the battle bravely, and when the day was done, 

Full many a corse lay ghastly pale, beneath the setting sun. 

And ’midst the dead and dying, were some grown old in wars, 

The death-wound on their gallant breasts, the last of many 
scars; 

But some were young — and suddenly beheld life’s morn de- 
cline; 

And one had come from Bingen — fair Bingen on the Rhine! 


“Tell my mother that her other sons shall comfort her old age, 

And I was aye a truant bird, that thought his home a cage; 

For my father was a soldier, and even as a child 

My heart leaped forth to hear him tell of struggles fierce and 
wild; 

And when he died, and left us to divide his scanty hoard, 

I let them take whate’er they would, but kept my father’s 
sword, 

And with boyish love I hung it where the bright light used to 
shine, 

On the cottage wall at Bingen — calm Bingen on the Rhine! 


“Tell my sister not to weep for me, and sob with drooping 
head, 

When the troops are marching home again, with glad and gal- 
lant tread; 

But to look upon them proudly, with a calm and steadfast eye, 

For her brother was a soldier too, and not afraid to die. 

And if a comrade seek her love, I ask her in my name 
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To listen to him kindly, without regret or shame; 

And to hang the old sword in its place (my father’s sword and 
mine), 

For the honor of old Bingen — dear Bingen on the Rhine! 


“There’s another — not a sister; in the happy days gone by, 

You’d have known her by the merriment that sparkled in her 
eye; 

Too innocent for coquetry, — too fond for idle scorning, — 

Oh! friend, I fear the lightest heart makes sometimes heaviest 
mourning; 

Tell her the last night of my life (for ere the moon be risen 

My body will be out of pain — my soul be out of prison) 

I dreamed I stood with her, and saw the yellow sunlight 
shine 

On the vine-clad hills of Bingen — fair Bingen on the Rhine! 


“T saw the blue Rhine sweep along —I heard, or seemed to 
hear, 

The German songs we used to sing, in chorus sweet and clear; 

And down the pleasant river, and up the slanting hill, 

The echoing chorus sounded, through the evening calm and 
still; 

And her glad blue eyes were on me as we passed with friendly 
talk, 

Down many a path beloved of yore, and well-remembered walk, 

And her little hand lay lightly, confidingly in mine: 

But we’ll meet no more at Bingen — loved Bingen on the 
Rhine!” 

His voice grew faint and hoarser, — his grasp was childish 

"weak, — 

His eyes put on a dying look — he sighed and ceased to speak: 

His comrade bent to lift him, but the spark of life had fled, — 

The soldier of the Legion, in a foreign land — was dead! 

And the soft moon rose up slowly, and calmly she looked down - 

On the red sand of the battle-field, with bloody corpses strown ; 

Yea, calmly on that dreadful scene her pale light seemed to 
shine, 

As it shone on distant Bingen — fair Bingen on the Rhine! 
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THE ARAB’S FAREWELL TO HIS STEED _ 


My beautiful, my beautiful, that standest meekly by ~~ 

With thy proudly arched and glossy neck, and dark and fiery 
eye! 

Fret not to roam the desert now with all thy winged speed, 

I may not mount on thee again — thou’rt sold, my Arab steed! 

Fret not with that impatient hoof — snuff not the breezy wind; 

The farther that thou fliest now, so far am I behind! 

The stranger hath thy bridle-rein, thy master hath his gold — 

Fleet-limbed and beautiful, farewell — thou’rt sold, my steed, 
thou’rt sold! 

Farewell! those free, untired limbs full many a mile must roam, 

To reach the chill and wintry clime that clouds the stranger’s 
home; 

Some other hand, less kind, must now thy corn and bed prepare; 

That silky mane I braided once must be another’s care. 

The morning sun shall dawn again — but nevermore with thee 

Shall I gallop o’er the desert paths where we were wont to be; 

Evening shall darken on the earth, and o’er the sandy plain 

Some other steed with slower pace shall bear me home again. 

Only in sleep shall I behold that dark eye glancing bright — 

Only in sleep shall hear again that step so firm and light! 

And when I raise my dreaming arms to check or cheer thy 
speed, 

Then must I startling wake to feel thou’rt sold, my Arab steed! 

Ah, rudely then, unseen by me, some cruel hand may chide, 

Till foam-wreaths lie, like crested waves, along thy panting 
side. 

And the rich blood that’s in thee swells in thy indignant pain, 

Till careless eyes that on thee gaze may count each starting vein. 

Will they ill-use thee? If I thought — but no, it cannot be; 

Thou art so swift, yet easy curbed; so gentle, yet so free: 

And yet if haply when thou’rt gone this lonely heart should 
yearn, 

Can the hand that cast thee from it now command thee to 
return? 

“Return!” alas, my Arab steed! what will thy master do, 

When thou that wast his all of joy hast vanished from his view? 
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When the dim distance greets mine eyes, and through the gather- 
ing tears 

Thy bright form for a moment like the false mirage appears? 

Slow and unmounted will I roam with wearied foot alone, 

Where, with fleet step and joyous bound, thou oft hast borne 
me on, 

And sitting down by the green well, I’ll pause, and sadly think, 

“?Twas here he bowed his glossy neck when last I saw him 
drink.” 

When last I saw thee drink? — Away? the fevered dream is 
o’er! 

I could not live a day and know that we should meet no more: 

They tempted me, my beautiful — for hunger’s power is strong — 

They tempted me, my beautiful, — but I have loved too long. 

Who said that I had given thee up? Who said that thou wert 
sold? 

Tis false, ’tis false, my Arab steed! I fling them back their 
gold! 

Thus — thus I leap upon thy back, and scour the distant plains! 

Away! who overtakes us now shall claim thee for his pains. 
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masterpiece. Many translations have been made of it in English, French, 
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version everywhere awakened. The strength, sublimity, and beauty of his 
stanzas have made both Omar and himself immortal. Wherever the Eng- 
lish language is read, the Rubdiydt is known and quoted. Its quatrains 
have been set to music, and Vedder with consummate art has illustrated 
much of their appealing thought and Oriental imagery. Edition after 
edition of Fitzgerald’s rendering of the great poem have been published in 
the last fifty years, and many readers and admirers of Omar Khayy4m 
are now found in all the principal cities of the world. 


RUBAIYAT 
I 


WaxkeE! For the Sun who scatter’d into flight 
The Stars before him from the Field of Night, 

Drives Night along with them from Heav’n, and strikes 
The Sultaén’s Turret with a Shaft of Light. 


II 


Before the phantom of False morning died, 

Methought a Voice within the Tavern cried, 
“When all the Temple is prepared within, 

Why nods the drowsy Worshiper outside?” 


IIl 


And, as the Cock crew, those who stood before 
The Tavern shouted — “Open then the door! 
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You know how little while we have to stay, 
And, once departed, may return no more.” 


IV 


Now the New Year reviving old Desires, 
The thoughtful Soul to Solitude retires, 

Where the WuiTE HAND or Moses on the Bough 
Puts out, and Jesus from the Ground suspires. 


Vi 


Iram indeed is gone with all his Rose, 

And Jamshyd’s Sev’n-ring’d Cup where no one knows: 
But still a Ruby gushes from the Vine, 

And many a Garden by the Water blows. 


VI 


And David’s lips are lockt; but in divine 
High-piping Péhlevi, with “Wine! Wine! Wine: 

Red Wine!” — the Nightingale cries to the Rose 
That sallow cheek of hers to incarnadine. 


VII 


Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of Spring 

Your Winter-garment of Repentance fling: 
The Bird of Time has but a little way 

To flutter — and the Bird is on the Wing. 


VIII 


Whether at Naishd4ptir or Babylon, 
Whether the Cup with sweet or bitter run, 

The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop, 
The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one. 


IX 


Each Morn a thousand Roses brings, you say; 
Yes, but where leaves the Rose of Yesterday? 

And this first Summer month that brings the Rose 
Shall take Jamshyd and Kaikcbad away. 
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x 


Well, let it take them! What have we to do 

With Kaikobdd the Great, or Kaikhosrt? 
Let Z4l and Rustum thunder as they will, 

Or Hatim call to Supper — heed not you. 


XI 


With me along the strip of Herbage strown 

That just divides the desert from the sown, 
Where name of Slave and Sultan is forgot — 

And Peace to Mahmtid on his golden Throne! 


XII 


A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread — and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness — 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 


XIII 


Some for the Glories of This World; and some 
Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come; 

Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go, 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum! 


XIV 


Look to the blowing Rose about us — “Lo, 

Laughing,” she says, “into the world I blow, 
At once the silken tassel of my Purse 

Tear, and its Treasure on the Garden throw.” 


XV 


And those who husbanded the Golden grain, 
And those who flung it to the winds like Rain, 
Alike to no such aureate Earth are turn’d 

As, buried once, Men want dug up again. 
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XVI 


The Worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon 

Turns Ashes — or it prospers; and anon, 
Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face, 

Lighting a little hour or two — was gone. 


XVII 


Think, in this batter’d Caravanserai 

Whose Portals are alternate Night and Day, 
How Sultan after Sultén with his Pomp 

Abode his destin’d Hour, and went his way. 


XVIII 


They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep: 
And Bahrdém, that great Hunter — the Wild Ass 

Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep. 


XIX 


I sometimes think that never blows so red 

The Rose as where some buried Cesar bled; 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 

Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely Head. 


xX 


And this reviving Herb whose tender Green 

Fledges the River-Lip on which we lean — 
Ah, lean upon it lightly! for who knows 

From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen! 


XXI 


Ah, my Belovéd, fill the cup that clears 
To-pay of past Regret and future Fears: 
To-morrow ! — Why, To-morrow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday’s Sev’n thousand Years. 
Ix.— 19 
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XXII 


For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his Vintage rolling Time has prest, 

Have drunk their Cup a Round or two before, 
And one by one crept silently to rest. 


XXIII 


And we, that now make merry in the Room 

They left, and Summer dresses in new bloom, 
Ourselves must we beneath the Couch of Earth 

Descend — ourselves to make a Couch — for whom? 


XXIV 


Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we too into the Dust descend; 

Dust into Dust, and under Dust, to lie, 
Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and — sans End! 


XXV 


Alike for those who for To-pay prepare, 
And those that after some To-MoRROW stare, 

A Muezzin from the Tower of Darkness cries, 
“ Fools, your Reward is neither Here nor There.” 


XXVI 


Why, all the Saints and Sages who discuss’d 
Of the Two Worlds so learnedly are thrust 

Like foolish Prophets forth; their Words to Scorn 
Are scatter’d, and their Mouths are stopt with Dust. 


XXVII 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermore 

Came out by the same door where in I went. 
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XXVIII 


With them the seed of Wisdom did I sow, 

And with my own hand wrought to make it grow; 
And this was all the Harvest that I reap’d — 

““T came like Water, and like Wind I go.” 


XXIX 


Into this Universe, and Why not knowing, 
Nor Whence, like Water willy-nilly flowing; 
And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 

I know not Whither, willy-nilly blowing. 


XXX 


What, without asking, hither hurried Whence ? 
And, without asking, Whither hurried hence! 
Oh, many a Cup of this forbidden Wine 

Must drown the memory of that insolence! 


XXXI 


Up from Earth’s Center through the Seventh Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate, 

And many a Knot unravel’d by the Road; 
But not the Master-knot of Human Fate. 


XXXII 


There was the Door to which I found no Key; 

There was the Veil through which I could not see: 
Some little talk awhile of Mr and THEE 

There was — and then no more of THEE and ME. 


XXXIIT 


Earth could not answer; nor the Seas that mourn 
In flowing Purple, of their Lord forlorn; 

Nor rolling Heaven, with all his Signs reveal’d 
And hidden by: the sleeve of Night and Morn. 
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XXXIV 


Then of the THEE IN ME who works behind 
The Veil, I lifted up my hands to find 
A Lamp amid the Darkness; and I heard, 
As from Without — “THe Mer witHIN THEE BLIND!” 


XXXV 


Then to the Lip of this poor earthen Um 
I lean’d, the Secret of my Life to learn: 

And Lip to Lip it murmur’d — “ While you live, 
Drink ! — for, once dead, you never shall return.” 


XXXVI 


I think the Vessel, that with fugitive 
Articulation answer’d, once did live, 

And drink; and Ah! the passive Lip I kiss’d, 
How many Kisses might it take — and give! 


XXXVIL 


For I remember stopping by the way 
To watch a Potter thumping his wet Clay: 
And with its all-obliterated Tongue 
It murmur’d — “Gently, Brother, gently, pray!” 


XXXVIII 


Listen — a moment listen! — Of the same 

Poor Earth from which that Human Whisper came 
The luckless Mold in which Mankind was cast 

They did compose, and call’d him by the name. 


XXXIX 


And not a drop that from our Cups we throw 

For Earth to drink of, but may steal below 
To quench the fire of Anguish in some Eye 

There hidden — far beneath, and long ago. 
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XL 


As then the Tulip for her morning sup 

Of Heav’nly Vintage from the soil looks up, 
Do you devoutly do the like, till Heav’n 

To Earth invert you like an empty Cup. 


XLI 


Perplext no more with Human or Divine, 

To-morrow’s tangle to the winds resign, 
And lose your fingers in the tresses of 

The Cypress-slender Minister of Wine. 


XLII 


And if the Wine you drink, the Lip you press, 

End in what All begins and ends in — Yes; 
Think then you are To-DAY what YESTERDAY 

You were — To-morrow you shall not be less. 


XLII 


So when the Angel of the darker Drink 
At last shall find you by the river-brink, 
And, offering his Cup, invite your Soul 
Forth to your Lips to quaff — you shall not shrink. 


XLIV 


Why, if the Soul can fling the Dust aside, 
And naked on the Air of Heaven ride, 

Wer’t not a Shame — wer’t not a Shame for him 
In this clay carcass crippled to abide? 


XLV 


’Tis but a Tent where takes his one-day’s rest 
A Sultan to the realm of Death addrest; 

The Sultan rises, and the dark Ferrdsh 
Strikes, and prepares it for another Guest. 
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XLVI 


And fear not lest Existence closing your 

Account, and mine, should know the like no more; 
The Eternal Saki from that Bowl has pour’d 

Millions of Bubbles like us, and will pour. 


XLVII 


When You and I behind the Veil are past, 

Oh but the long long while the World shall last, 
Which of our Coming and Departure heeds 

As the Sev’n SEAs should heed a pebble-cast. 


XLVIII 


A Moment’s Halt — a momentary taste 
Of Berne from the Well amid the Waste — 

And Lo! — the phantom Caravan has reach’d 
The NoTHInc it set out from — Oh, make haste! 


XLIX 


Would you that spangle of Existence spend 
About THE SECRET — quick about it, Friend! 

A Hair perhaps divides the False and True — 
And upon what, prithee, does Life depend? 


L 


A Hair perhaps divides the False and True; 
Yes; and a single Alif were the clue — 

Could you but find it — to the Treasure-house, 
And peradventure to THE MASTER too; 


LI 


Whose secret Presence, through Creation’s veins 

Running Quicksilver-like eludes your pains; 
Taking all shapes from Méh to Méhi; and 

They change and perish all — but He remains; 
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LI 


A moment guess’d — then back behind the Fold 

Immerst of Darkness round the Drama roll’d 
Which, for the Pastime of Eternity, 

He does Himself contrive, enact, behold. 


LIII 


But if in vain, down on the stubborn floor 
Of Earth, and up to Heav’n’s unopening Door, 

You gaze To-pay, while You are You — how then 
To-morrow, You when shall be You no more? 


LIV 


Waste not your Hour, nor in the vain pursuit 

Of This and That endeavor and dispute; 
Better be jocund with the fruitful Grape 

Than sadden after none, or bitter, Fruit. 


LV 


You know, my Friends, with what a brave Carouse 

I made a Second Marriage in my house; 
Divorced old barren Reason from my Bed, 

And took the Daughter of the Vine to Spouse. 


LVI 
For “Is” and “Is-Not”’ though with Rule and Line, 
And “Up-aNnD-pown”’ by Logic I define, 
Of all that one should care to fathom, I 
Was never deep in anything but — Wine. 


LVII 


Ah, but my Computations, People say, 

Reduced the Year to better reckoning ? — Nay, 
”T was only striking from the Calendar 

Unborn to-morrow, and dead Yesterday. 
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LVIII 


And lately, by the Tavern Door agape, 

Came shining through the Dusk an Angel Shape 
Bearing a Vessel on his Shoulder; and 

He bid me taste of it; and ’twas — the Grape! 


LIx 


The Grape that can with Logic absolute 
The Two-and-Seventy jarring Sects confute: 
The sovereign Alchemist that in a trice 

Life’s leaden metal into Gold transmute: 


LX 


The mighty Mahmitid, Allah-breathing Lord, 

That all the misbelieving and black Horde 
Of Fears and Sorrows that infest the Soul 

Scatters before him with his whirlwind Sword. 


LXI 


Why, be this Juice the growth of God, who dare 
Blaspheme the twisted tendril as a Snare? 

A Blessing, we should use it, should we not? 
And if a Curse — why, then, Who set it there? 


LXII 


I must abjure the Balm of Life, I must, 

Scared by some After-reckoning ta’en on trust, 
Or lured with Hope of some Diviner Drink, 

To fill the Cup — when crumbled into Dust! 


LXIII 


O threats of Hell and hopes of Paradise! 

One thing at least is certain, — This Life flies; 
One thing is certain and the rest is Lies; 

The Flower that once has blown forever dies. 
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LXIV 


Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before us pass’d the door of Darkness through 

Not one returns to tell us of the Road, 
Which to discover we must travel too. 


LXV 


The Revelations of Devout and Learn’d 

Who rose before us, and as Prophets burn’d, 
Are all but Stories, which, awoke from Sleep 

They told their fellows, and to Sleep return’d. 


LXVI 


I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell: 
And by and by my Soul return’d to me, 
And answer’d, “I myself am Heav’n and Hell.” 


LXVII 


Heav’n but the Vision of fulfill’d Desire, 
And Hell the Shadow of a Soul on fire, 

Cast on the Darkness into which Ourselves, 
So late emerg’d from, shall so soon expire. 


LXVIII 


We are no other than a moving row 

Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with this Sun-illumin’d Lantern held 

In Midnight by the Master of the Show; 


LXIxX 


Impotent Pieces of the Game He plays 
Upon this Checker-board of Nights and Days; 


Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 


And one by one back in the Closet lays. 
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LxXxX 


The Ball no question makes of Ayes and Noes 
But Right or Left as strikes the Player goes; 

And He that toss’d you down into the Field, 
He knows about it all — HE knows — HE knows! 


LXXI 
The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 


Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 


LXXII 


And that inverted Bowl they call the Sky, 
Whereunder crawling coop’d we live and die, 

Lift not your hands to Jt for help — for It 
As impotently rolls as you or I. 


LXXIII 


With Earth’s first Clay They did the Last Man knead, 
And there of the Last Harvest sow’d the Seed: 

And the first Morning of Creation wrote 
What the Last Dawn of Reckoning shall read. 


LXXIV 


YESTERDAY This Day’s Madness did prepare; 
To-morRoOw’s Silence, Triumph, or Despair: 

Drink! for you know not whence you came, nor why: 
Drink! for you know not why you go, nor where. 


LXXV 


I tell you this — When, started from the Goal, 
Over the flaming shoulders of the Foal 

Of Heav’n Parwin and Mushtari they flung, 
In my predestin’d Plot of Dust and Soul 
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LXXVI 


The Vine had struck a fiber: which about 

If clings my Being — let the Dervish flout; 
Of my Base metal may be filed a Key, 

_ That shall unlock the Door he howls without. 


LXXVII 


And this I know: whether the one True Light 
Kindle to Love, or Wrath-consume me quite, 

One Flash of It within the Tavern caught 
Better than in the Temple lost outright. 


LXXVIII 


What! out of senseless Nothing to provoke 

A conscious Something to resent the yoke 
Of unpermitted Pleasure, under pain 

Of Everlasting Penalties, if broke! 


LXXIX 


What, from his helpless Creature be repaid 

Pure Gold for what he lent us dross-allay’d — 
Sue for a Debt we never did contract, 

And cannot answer — Oh the sorry trade! 


LXxXX 


Oh, Thou, who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Beset the Road I was to wander in, 

Thou wilt not with Predestin’d Evil round 
Enmesh, and then impute my Fall to Sin! 


LXXXI 


Oh, Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make 
And ev’n with Paradise devise the Snake: 

For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken’d — Man’s Forgiveness give — and take! 
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LXXXII 


As under cover of departing Day 
Slunk hunger-stricken Ramazdn away, 

Once more within the Potter’s house alone 
I stood, surrounded by the Shapes of Clay. 


LXXXIII 


Shapes of all Sorts and Sizes, great and small, 

That stood along the floor and by the wall; 
And some loquacious Vessels were; and some 

Listen’d perhaps, but never talk’d at all. 


LXXXIV 


Said one among them — “Surely not in vain 

My substance of the common Earth was ta’en 
And to this Figure molded, to be broke, 

Or trampled back to shapeless Earth again.” 


LXXXV 


Then said a Second — “Ne’er a peevish Boy 

Would break the Bowl from which he drank in joy: 
And He that with his hand the Vessel made 

Will surely not in after Wrath destroy.” 


LXXXVI 


After a momentary silence spake 
Some Vessel of a more ungainly Make; 

“They sneer at me for leaning all awry: 
What! did the Hand then of the Potter shake?” 


LXXXVII 


Whereat some one of the loquacious Lot — 
I think a Sufi pipkin — waxing hot — 
“All this of Pot and Potter — Tell me then, 
Who makes — Who sells — Who buys — Who is the Pot?” 
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LXXXVIII 


“Why,” said another, ‘‘Some there are who tell 
Of one who threatens he will toss to Hell 

The luckless Pots he marr’d in making — Pish! 
He’s a Good Fellow, and ’twill all be well.” 


LXXXIX 


“Well,”’ murmur’d one, ‘Let whoso make or buy, 
My Clay with long Oblivion is gone dry: 

But fill me with the old familiar Juice, 
Methinks I might recover by and by.” 


XC 


So while the Vessels one by one were speaking, 
The little Moon look’d in that all were seeking: 

And then they jogg’d each other, “Brother! Brother! 
Now for the Porter’s shoulder-knot a-creaking !” 


e e e . ° e 


XCI 
Ah, with the Grape my fading Life provide, 
And wash the Body whence the Life has died, 
And lay me, shrouded in the living Leaf, 
By some not unfrequented Garden-side. 


XCII 


That ev’n my buried Ashes such a snare 

Of Vintage shall fling up into the Air 
As not a True-believer passing by 

But shall be overtaken unaware. 


XCIII 


Indeed the Idols I have loved so long 

Have done my credit in Men’s eyes much wrong: 
Have drown’d my Glory in a shallow Cup, 

And sold my Reputation for a Song. 
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XCIV 


Indeed, indeed, Repentance oft before 
I swore — but was I sober when I swore? 

And then and then came Spring, and Rose-in-hand 
My threadbare Penitence apieces tore. 


XCV 


And much as Wine has play’d the Infidel, 

And robb’d me of my Robe of Honor — Well, 
I wonder often what the Vintners buy 

One-half so precious as the stuff they sell. 


XCVI 


Yet Ah, that Spring should vanish with the Rose! 

That Youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should close! 
The Nightingale that in the branches sang, 

Ah whence, and whither flown again, who knows! 


XCVII 


Would but the Desert of the Fountain yield 

One glimpse — if dimly, yet indeed, reveal’d, 
To which the fainting Traveler might spring, 

As springs the trampled herbage of the field! 


XCVIII 


Would but some wingéd Angel ere too late 
Arrest the yet unfolded Roll of Fate, 

And make the stern Recorder otherwise 
Enregister, or quite obliterate ! 


XCIX 


Ah, Love! could you and I with Him conspire 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits — and then 

Re-mold it nearer to the Heart’s Desire! 
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Cc 


Yon rising Moon that looks for us again — 
How oft hereafter will she wax and wane; 
How oft hereafter rising look for us 
Through this same Garden — and for one in vain! 


CI 


And when like her, oh Sdki, you shall pass 

Among the Guests Star-scatter’d on the Grass, 
And in your blissful errand reach the spot 

Where I made One — turn down an empty Glass! 


OVID 


Ovrp, one of the most renowned of Roman poets. Born at Sulmo, March 
20, 43 B.c.; died at Tomi, on the Danube, 18 A.p. Author of ‘‘Metamor- 
phoses,” the “Calendar,” “Epistles,” and ‘‘Tristia.” His writings are 
among the classics of the Latin language. A man of great wit and 
culture, a friend of Horace, and a favorite in court circles at Rome, he was 
suddenly, and for some mysterious cause, banished by the Emperor Augus- 
tus to the very frontier of the empire. From this wretched outpost of civili- 
zation he wrote many pitiful appeals to the Emperor for pardon and per- 
mission to return, but in vain; and he died in exile after a banishment of ten 


years. 


BAUCIS AND PHILEMON 


Two neighboring trees, with walls encompass’d round, 
Stand on a moderate rise, with wonder shown, 

One a hard oak, a softer linden one: 

I saw the place and them, by Pittheus sent 

To Phrygian realms, my grandsire’s government. 

Not far from thence is seen a lake, the haunt 

Of coots, and of the fishing cormorant: 

Here Jove with Hermes came; but in disguise 

Of mortal men conceal’d their Deities: 
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One laid aside his thunder, one his rod; 
And many toilsome steps together trod; 
For harbor at a thousand doors they knock’d, 
Not one of all the thousand but was lock’d. 
At last an hospitable house they found, 
A homely shed; the roof, not far from ground, 
Was thatch’d with reeds and straw together bound. 
There Baucis and Philemon liv’d, and there 
Had liv’d long married, and a happy pair: 
Now old in love; though little was their store, 
Inur’d to want, their poverty they bore, 
Nor aim’d at wealth, professing to be poor. 
For master or for servant here to call, 
Was all alike, where only two were all. 
Command was none, where equal love was paid, 
Or rather both commanded, both obey’d. 

From lofty roofs the Gods repuls’d before, 
Now stooping, enter’d through the little door; 
The man (their hearty welcome first express’d) 
A common settle drew for either guest, 
Inviting each his weary limbs to rest. 
But ere they sat, officious Baucis lays 
Two cushions stuff’d with straw, the feet to raise; 
Coarse, but the best she had; then takes the load 
Of ashes from the hearth, and spreads abroad 
The living coals, and lest they should expire, 
With leaves and barks she feeds her infant-fire: 
It smokes, and then with trembling breath she blows, 
Till in a cheerful blaze the flames arose. 
With brushwood and with chips she strengthens these, 
And adds at last the boughs of rotten trees. 
The fire thus form’d, she sets the kettle on, 
(Like burnish’d gold the little seether shone) 
Next took the coleworts which her husband got 
From his own ground (a small well-water’d spot) ; 
She stripp’d the stalks of all their leaves; the best 
She cull’d, and then with handy care she dress’d. 
High o’er the hearth a chine of bacon hung; 
Good old Philemon seiz’d it with a prong, 
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And from the sooty rafter drew it down, 
Then cut a slice, but scarce enough for one; 
Yet a large portion of a little store, 
Which for their sakes alone he wish’d were more. 
This in the pot he plung’d without delay, 
To tame the flesh, and drain the salt away. 
The time between, before the fire they sat, 
And shorten’d the delay by pleasing chat. 

A beam there was, on which a beechen pail 
Hung by the handle, on a driven nail: 
This fill’d with water, gently warm’d, they set 
Before their guests; in this they bath’d their feet, 
And after with clean towels dry’d their sweat: 
This done, the host produc’d the genial bed, 
Sallow the foot, the borders, and the sted, 
Which with no costly coverlet they spread; 
But coarse old garments, yet such robes as these 
They laid alone, at feasts, on holydays. 
The good old housewife, tucking up her gown, 
The tables set; th’ invited Gods lie down. 
The trivet-table of a foot was lame, 
A blot which prudent Baucis overcame, 
Who thrust, beneath the limping leg, a sherd, 
So was the mended board exactly rear’d: 
Then rubb’d it o’er with newly gather’d mint, 
A wholesome herb, that breath’d a grateful scent. 
Pallas began the feast, where first was seen 
The party-color’d olive, black and green: 
Autumnal cornels next in order serv’d, 
In lees of wine well pickled and preserv’d: 
A garden-salad was the third supply, 
Of endive, radishes, and succory: 
Then curds and cream, the flower of country fare, 
And new-laid eggs, which Baucis’ busy care 
Turn’d by a gentle fire, and roasted rare. 
All these in earthenware were serv’d to board; 
And next in place, an earthen pitcher stor’d 
With liquor of the best the cottage could afford. 
This was the table’s ornament and pride, 

IX. — 20 
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With figures wrought: like pages at his side 
Stood beechen bowls; and these were shining clean, 
Varnish’d with wax without, and lin’d within. 

By this the boiling kettle had prepar’d, 

And to the table sent the smoking lard; 

On which with eager appetite they dine, 

A savory bit, that serv’d to relish wine: 

The wine itself was suiting to the rest, 

Still working in the must, and lately press’d. 

The second course succeeds like that before, 
Plums, apples, nuts, and, of their wintery store, 
Dry figs and grapes, and wrinkled dates, were set 
In canisters, t’ inlarge the little treat: 

All these a milk-white honeycomb surround, 
Which in the midst the country-banquet crown’d. 
But the kind hosts their entertainment grace 
With hearty welcome, and an open face: 

In all they did, you might discern with ease 

A willing mind, and a desire to please. 

Meantime the beechen bowls went round, and still, 
Though often empty’d, were observ’d to fill, 
Fill’d without hands, and of their own accord 
Ran without feet, and danc’d about the board. 
Devotion seiz’d the pair, to see the feast 
With wine, and of no common grape, increas’d: 
And up they held their hands, and fell to prayer, 
Excusing, as they could, their country fare. 

One goose they had (twas all they could-allow), 
A wakeful sentry, and on duty now, 

Whom to the Gods for sacrifice they vow: 

Her, with malicious zeal, the couple view’d; 

She ran for life, and limping they pursued: 

Full well the fowl perceiv’d their bad intent, 
And would not make her master’s compliment; 
But persecuted, to the powers she flies, 

And close between the legs of Jove she lies. 

He with a gracious ear the suppliant heard, 

And sav’d her life; then what he was declar’d, 
And own’d the God. The neighborhood, said he, 
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Shall justly perish for impiety: 
You stand alone exempted; but obey 
With speed, and follow where we lead the way: 
Leave these accurs’d; and to the mountain’s height 
Ascend; nor once look backward in your flight. 
They haste; and what their tardy feet deny’d, 
The trusty staff (their better leg) supply’d. 
An arrow’s flight they wanted to the top, 
And there secure, but spent with travel, stop; 
Then turn their now no more forbidden eyes; 
Lost in a lake the floated level lies: 
A watery desert covers all the plains, 
Their cot alone, as in an isle, remains: 
Wondering with peeping eyes, while they deplore 
Their neighbors’ fate, and country now no more, 
Their little shed scarce large enough for two, 
Seems, from the ground increas’d, in height and bulk to grow. 
A stately temple shoots within the skies: 
The crotchets of their cot in columns rife: 
The pavement polish’d marble they behold, 
The gates with sculpture grac’d, the spires and tiles of gold. 
Then thus the fire of Gods, with looks serene, 
Speak thy desire, thou only just of men; 
And thou, O woman, only worthy found 
To be with such a man in marriage bound. 
A while they whisper; then, to Jove address’d, 
Philemon thus prefers their joint request. 
We crave to serve before your sacred shrine, 
And offer at your altars rites divine: 
And since not any action of our life 
Has been polluted with domestic strife, 
We beg one hour of death; that neither she 
With widow’s tears may live to bury me, 
Nor weeping I, with wither’d arms, may bear 
My breathless Baucis to the sepulcher. 
The Godheads sign their suit. They run their race 
In the same tenor all th’ appointed space; 
Then, when their hour was come, while they relate 
These past adventures at the temple-gate, 
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Old Baucis is by old Philemon seen 

Sprouting with sudden leaves of sprightly green: 

Old Baucis look’d where old Philemon stood, 

And saw his lengthen’d arms a sprouting wood: 

New roots their fasten’d feet begin to bind, 

Their bodies stiffen in a rising rind: 

Then, ere the bark above their shoulders grew, 

They give and take at once their last adieu; 

At once, farewell, O faithful spouse, they said; 

At once th’ encroaching rinds their closing lips invade. 

Ev’n yet, an ancient Tyanzan shows 

A spreading oak, that near a linden grows; 

The neighborhood confirm the prodigy, 

Grave men, not vain of tongue, or like to lie. 

I saw myself the garlands on their boughs, 

And tablets hung for gifts of granted vows; 

And offering fresher up, with pious prayer, 

The good, said I, are God’s peculiar care, 

And such as honor heaven, shall heavenly honor share. 
— Translation of John Dryden. 
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RAY PALMER 


Ray PatmeER. Born at Little Compton, Rhode Island, November 12, 
1808; died at Newark, New Jersey, March 29, 1887. Author of well- 


known hymns. “My faith looks up to Thee” has been translated into 
twenty languages. 


MY FAITH LOOKS UP TO THEE 


My faith looks up to thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary, 
Saviour divine! 
Now hear me while I pray: 
Take all my guilt away; 
O let me from this day 
Be wholly thine. . 


May thy rich grace impart 

Strength to my fainting heart, 
My zeal inspire; 

As thou hast died for me, 

O may my love to thee 

Pure, warm, and changeless be, 
A living fire. 


While life’s dark maze I tread, 
And griefs around me spread, 
Be thou my guide; 
Bid darkness turn to day; 
Wipe sorrow’s tears away, 
Nor let me ever stray 
From thee aside. 


When ends life’s transient dream, 
When death’s cold, sullen stream 
Shall o’er me roll, 
Blest Saviour, then in love, 
Fear and distrust remove; 
O bear me safe above, 
A ransom’d soul. 
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FRANCIS PARKMAN 
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FRANCIS PARKMAN, one of the foremost of American historians. Born in 
Boston, September 16, 1823; died at Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, 
November 8, 1893. Author of “The Oregon Trail,” “History of the Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac,” “Pioneers of France in the New World,” “The Jesuits 
in North America,” ‘La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West,” 
“The Old Régime in Canada,” “Count Frontenac and New France under 
Louis XIV,” “Montcalm and Wolfe,” “A Half Century of Conflict.” 

At eighteen Parkman planned to write these books, after a time so en- 
larging the scope of his studies as to include the whole story of France in 
America during two hundred and fifty years. To preparing this pictur- 
esque and intensely dramatic narrative, he gave continuous time for forty- 
five years. His style is direct, clear, concise, and pictorial. 


(The following selection from “La Sat~tp AND THE DiscovERY OF THE 
Great West” is made by permission of Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 
the publishers.) 


HARDIHOOD OF LA SALLE 


LA SALLE well knew what was before him, and nothing but 
necessity spurred him to this desperate journey. He says that 
he could trust nobody else to go in his stead, and that unless the 
articles lost in the Griffin were replaced without delay, the 
expedition would be retarded a full year, and he and his asso- 
ciates consumed by its expenses. ‘‘Therefore,’’? he writes to 
one of them, “though the thaws of approaching spring greatly 
increased the difficulty of the way, interrupted as it was every- 
where by marshes and rivers, to say nothing of the length of the 
journey, which is about five hundred leagues in a direct line, and 
the danger of meeting Indians of four or five different nations 
through whose country we were to pass, as well as an Iroquois 
army which we knew was coming that way; though we must 
suffer all the time from hunger; sleep on the open ground, and 
often without food; watch by night and march by day, loaded 
with baggage, such as blanket, clothing, kettle, hatchet, gun, 
powder, lead, and skins to make moccasins; sometimes pushing 
through thickets, sometimes climbing rocks covered with ice 
and snow, sometimes wading whole days through marshes where 
the water was waist-deep or even more, at aseason when the snow 
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was not entirely melted, — though I knew all this, it did not pre- 
vent me from resolving to go on foot to Fort Frontenac, to learn 
for myself what had become of my vessel, and bring back the 
‘things we needed.” 

The winter had been a severe one; and when, an hour after 
leaving the fort, he and his companions reached the still water 
of Peoria Lake, they found it sheeted with ice from shore to 
shore. They carried their canoes up the bank, made two rude 
sledges, placed the light vessels upon them, and dragged them to 
the upper end of the lake, where they encamped. In the morn- 
ing they found the river still covered with ice, too weak to bear 
them and too strong to permit them to break a way for the canoes. 
They spent the whole day in carrying them through the woods, 
toiling knee-deep in saturated snow. Rain fell in floods, and 
they took shelter at night in a deserted Indian hut. 

In the morning, the third of March, they dragged their canoes 
half a league farther; then launched them, and, breaking the 
ice with clubs and hatchets, forced their way slowly up the 
stream. Again their progress was barred, and again they took 
to the woods, toiling onward till a tempest of moist, half-liquid 
snow forced them to bivouac for the night. A sharp frost fol- 
lowed, and in the morning the white waste around them was 
glazed with a dazzling crust. Now, for the first time, they could 
use their snow-shoes. Bending to their work, dragging their 
canoes, which glided smoothly over the polished surface, they 
journeyed on hour after hour and league after league, till they 
reached at length the great town of the Illinois, still void of its 
inhabitants. 

It was a desolate and lonely scene, — the river gliding dark 
and cold between its banks of rushes; the empty lodges, covered 
with crusted snow; the vast white meadows; the distant cliffs, 
bearded with shining icicles; and the hills wrapped in forests, 
which glittered from afar with the icy incrustations that cased 
each frozen twig. Yet there was life in the savage landscape. 
The men saw buffalo wading in the snow, and they killed one of 
them. More than this: they discovered the tracks of moccasins. 
They cut rushes by the edge of the river, piled them on the bank, 
and set them on fire, that the smoke might attract the eyes of 
savages roaming near. 
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On the following day, while the hunters were smoking the 
meat of the buffalo, La Salle went out to reconnoiter, and pres- 
ently met three Indians, one of whom proved to be Chassagoac, 
the principal chief of the Illinois. La Salle brought them to his 
bivouac, feasted them, gave them a red blanket, a kettle, and 
some knives and hatchets, made friends with them, promised 
to restrain the Iroquois from attacking them, told them that he 
was on his way to the settlements to bring arms and ammunition 
to defend them against their enemies, and, as the result of these 
advances, gained from the chief a promise that he would send 
provisions to Tonty’s party at Fort Crévecoeur. 

After several days spent at the deserted town, La Salle pre- 
pared to resume his journey. Before his departure, his atten- 
tion was attracted to the remarkable cliff of yellow sandstone, 
now called Starved Rock, a mile or more above the village, — 
a natural fortress, which a score of resolute white men might 
make good against a host of savages; and he soon afterwards 
sent Tonty an order to examine it, and make it his stronghold 
in case of need. 

On the fifteenth the party set out again, carried their canoes 
along the bank of the river as far as the rapids above Ottawa, 
then launched them and pushed their way upward, battling with 
the floating ice, which, loosened by a warm rain, drove down the 
swollen current in sheets. On the eighteenth they reached a 
point some miles below the site of Joliet, and here found the river 
once more completely closed. Despairing of farther progress 
by water, they hid their canoes on an island, and struck across 
the country for Lake Michigan. 

It was the worst of all seasons for such a journey. The nights 
were cold, but the sun was warm at noon, and the half-thawed 
prairie was one vast tract of mud, water, and discolored, half- 
liquid snow. On the twenty-second they crossed marshes and 
inundated meadows, wading to the knee, till at noon they were 
stopped by a river, perhaps the Calumet. They made a raft 
of hard-wood timber, for there was no other, and shoved them- 
selves across. On the next day they could see Lake Michigan 
dimly glimmering beyond the waste of woods; and, after cross- 
ing three swollen streams, they reached it at evening. On the 
twenty-fourth they followed its shore, till, at nightfall, they 
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arrived at the fort which they had built in the autumn at the 
mouth of the St. Joseph. Here La Salle found Chapelle and 
Leblanc, the two men whom he had sent from hence to Michili- 
mackinac, in search of the Griffin. They reported that they 
had made the circuit of the lake, and had neither seen her nor 
heard tidings of her. Assured of her fate, he ordered them to 
rejoin Tonty at Fort Crévecceur; while he pushed onward with 
his party through the unknown wild of southern Michigan. 

“The rain,” says La Salle, “which lasted all day, and the raft 
we were obliged to make to cross the river, stopped us till noon 
of the twenty-fifth, when we continued our march through the 
woods, which was so interlaced with thorns and brambles that in 
two days and a half our clothes were all torn, and our faces so 
covered with blood that we hardly knew each other. On the 
twenty-eighth we found the woods more open, and began to fare 
better, meeting a good deal of game, which after this rarely 
failed us; so that we no longer carried provisions with us, but 
made a meal of roast meat wherever we happened to kill a deer, 
bear, or turkey. ‘These are the choicest feasts on a journey like 
this; and till now we had generally gone without them, so that 
we had often walked all day without breakfast. 

“The Indians do not hunt in this region, which is debatable 
ground between five or six nations who are at war, and, being 
afraid of each other, do not venture into these parts except to 
surprise each other, and always with the greatest precaution and 
all possible secrecy. ‘The reports of our guns and the carcasses 
of the animals we killed soon led some of them to find our trail. 
In fact, on the evening of the twenty-eighth, having made our 
fire by the edge of a prairie, we were surrounded by them; but 
as the man on guard waked us, and we posted ourselves behind 
trees with our guns, these savages, who are called Wapoos, took 
us for Iroquois, and thinking that there must be a great many 
of us because we did not travel secretly, as they do when in small 
bands, they ran off without shooting their arrows, and gave the 
alarm to their comrades, so that we were two days without meet- 
ing anybody.” 

La Salle guessed the cause of their fright; and, in order to 
confirm their delusion, he drew with charcoal, on the trunks of 
trees from which he had stripped the bark, the usual marks of 
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an Iroquois war party, with signs for prisoners and for scalps, 
after the custom of those dreaded warriors. This ingenious 
artifice, as will soon appear, was near proving the destruction of 
the whole party. He also set fire to the dry grass of the prairies 
over which he and his men had just passed, thus destroying 
the traces of their passage. “We practised this device every 
night, and it answered very well so long as we were passing over 
an open country; but on the thirtieth we got into great marshes, 
flooded by the thaws, and were obliged to cross them in mud or 
water up to the waist; so that our tracks betrayed us to a band 
of Mascoutins who were out after Iroquois. They followed 
us through these marshes during the three days we were crossing 
them; but we made no fire at night, contenting ourselves with 
taking off our wet clothes and wrapping ourselves in our blankets 
on some dry knoll, where we slept till morning. At last, on the 
night of the second of April, there came a hard frost, and our 
clothes, which were drenched when we took them off, froze stiff 
as sticks, so that we could not put them on in the morning with- 
out making a fire to thaw them. The fire betrayed us to the 
Indians, who were encamped across the marsh; and they ran 
towards us with loud cries, till they were stopped halfway by a 
stream so deep that they could not get over, the ice which had 
formed in the night not being strong enough to bear them. We 
went to meet them, within gunshot; and whether our firearms 
frightened them, or whether they thought us more numerous 
than we were, or whether they really meant us no harm, they 
called out, in the Illinois language, that they had taken us for 
Iroquois, but now saw that we were friends and brothers; where- 
upon, they went off as they came, and we kept on our way till 
the fourth, when two of my men fell ill and could not walk.” 

In this emergency, La Salle went in search of some water- 
course by which they might reach Lake Erie, and soon came 
upon a small river, which was probably the Huron. Here, while 
the sick men rested, their companions made a canoe. There 
were no birch trees; and they were forced to use elm bark, 
which at that early season would not slip freely from the wood 
until they loosened it with hot water. Their canoe being made, 
they embarked in it, and for a time floated prosperously down 
the stream, when at length the way was barred by a matted 
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barricade of trees fallen across the water. The sick men could 
now walk again, and, pushing eastward through the forest, the 
party soon reached the banks of the Detroit. 

La Salle directed two of the men to make a canoe, and go to 
Michilimackinac, thenearestharborage. With the remaining two, 
he crossed the Detroit on a raft, and, striking a direct line across 
the country, reached Lake Erie not far from Point Pelée. Snow, 
sleet, and rain pelted them with little intermission; and when, 
after a walk of about thirty miles, they gained the lake, the Mo- 
hegan and one of the Frenchmen were attacked with fever and 
spitting of blood. Only one man now remained in health. With 
his aid, La Salle made another canoe, and, embarking the in- 
valids, pushed for Niagara. It was Easter Monday when they 
landed at a cabin of logs above the cataract, probably on the spot 
where the Griffin was built. Here several of La Salle’s men 
had been left the year before, and here they still remained. They 
told him woeful news. Not only had he lost the Griffin and 
her lading of ten thousand crowns in value, but a ship from 
France, freighted with his goods, valued at more than twenty-two 
thousand livres, had been totally wrecked at the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence; and of twenty hired men on their way from 
Europe to join him, some had been detained by his enemy, 
the Intendant Duchesneau, while all but four of the remainder, 
being told that he was dead, had found means to return home. 

His three followers were all unfit for travel: he alone retained 
his strength and spirit. Taking with him three fresh men at 
Niagara, he resumed his journey, and on the sixth of May des- 
cried, looming through floods of rain, the familiar shores of his 
seigniory and the bastioned walls of Fort Frontenac. During 
sixty-five days he had toiled almost incessantly, traveling, by 
the course he took, about a thousand miles through a country 
beset with every form of peril and obstruction, — “‘the most 
arduous journey,’ says the chronicler, “ever made by French- 
men in America.” 

Such was Cavalier de la Salle. In him, an unconquerable 
mind held at its service a frame of iron, and tasked it to the 
utmost of its endurance. The pioneer of Western pioneers was 
no rude son of toil, but a man of thought, trained amid arts and 
letters. He had reached his goal; but for him there was neither 
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rest nor peace. Man and Nature seemed in arms against him. 
His agents had plundered him; his creditors had seized his 
property; and several of his canoes, richly laden, had been lost 
in the rapids of the St. Lawrence. He hastened to Montreal, 
where his sudden advent caused great astonishment; and where, 
despite his crippled resources and damaged credit, he succeeded, 
within a week, in gaining the supplies which he required and the 
needful succors for the forlorn band on the Illinois. He had 
returned to Fort Frontenac, and was on the point of embarking 
for their relief, when a blow fell upon him more disheartening 
than any that had preceded. 

On the twenty-second of July, two voyageurs, Messier and 
Laurent, came to him with a letter from Tonty, who wrote that 
soon after La Salle’s departure nearly all the men had deserted, 
after destroying Fort Crévecceur, plundering the magazine, and 
throwing into the river all the arms, goods, and stores which 
they could not carry off. ‘The messengers who brought this 
letter were speedily followed by two of the habitants of Fort 
Frontenac, who had been trading on the lakes, and who, with 
a fidelity which the unhappy La Salle rarely knew how to inspire, 
had traveled day and night to bring him their tidings. They 
reported that they had met the deserters, and that, having been 
reinforced by recruits gained at Michilimackinac and Niagara, 
they now numbered twenty men. They had destroyed the fort 
on the St. Joseph, seized a quantity of furs belonging to La Salle 
at Michilimackinac, and plundered the magazine at Niagara. 
Here they had separated, eight of them coasting the south side 
of Lake Ontario to find harborage at Albany, a common refuge 
at that time of this class of scoundrels; while the remaining 
twelve, in three canoes, made for Fort Frontenac along the north 
shore, intending to kill La Salle as the surest means of escaping 
punishment. 

He lost no time in lamentation. Of the few men at his com- 
mand he chose nine of the trustiest, embarked with them in 
canoes, and went to meet the marauders. After passing the 
Bay of Quinté, he took his station with five of his party at a point 
of land suited to his purpose, and detached. the remaining four 
to keep watch. ~ In the morning, two canoes were discovered 
approaching without suspicion, one of them far in advance of the 
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other. As the foremost drew near, La Salle’s canoe darted out 
from under the leafy shore, — two of the men handling the 
paddles, while he, with the remaining two, leveled their guns 
at the deserters, and called on them to surrender. Astonished 
and dismayed, they yielded at once; while two more, who were 
in the second canoe, hastened to follow their example. La Salle 
now returned to the fort with his prisoners, placed them in cus- 
tody and again set forth. He met the third canoe upon the lake 
at about six o’clock in the evening. His men vainly plied their 
paddles in pursuit. The mutineers reached the shore, took post 
among rocks and trees, leveled their guns, and showed fight. 
Four of La Salle’s men made a circuit to gain their rear and 
dislodge them, on which they stole back to their canoe and tried 
to escape in the darkness. They were pursued, and summoned 
to yield; but they replied by aiming their guns at their pursuers, 
who instantly gave them a volley, killed two of them, and cap- 
tured the remaining three. Like their companions, they were 
placed in custody at the fort, to await the arrival of Count 
Frontenac. 


(The following selection from ‘‘Montcatm AND WoLFE”’ is used by permis- 
sion of Little, Brown and Company, Boston, the publishers.) 


THE BATTLE OF THE PLAINS OF ABRAHAM 


Tue day had been fortunate for Wolfe. ‘Two deserters came 
from the camp of Bougainville with intelligence that, at ebb 
tide on the next night, he was to send down a convoy of provi- 
sions to Montcalm. The necessities of the camp at Beauport, 
and the difficulties of transportation by land, had before com- 
pelled the French to resort to this perilous means of conveying 
supplies; and their boats, drifting in darkness under the shadows 
of the northern shore, had commonly passed in safety. Wolfe 
saw at once that, if his own boats went down in advance of the 
convoy, he could turn the intelligence of the deserters to good 
account. 

He was siill on board the Sutherland. Every preparation was 
made, and every order given; it only remained to await the turn- 
ing of the tide. Seated with him in the cabin was the com- 
mander of the sloop-of-war Porcupine, his former school-fellow, 
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John Jervis, afterwards Earl St. Vincent. Wolfe told him that 
he expected to die in the battle of the next day; and taking 
from his bosom a miniature of Miss Lowther, his betrothed, he 
gave it to him with a request that he would return it to her 
if the presentiment should prove true. 

Towards two o’clock the tide began to ebb, and a fresh wind 
blew down the river. Two lanterns were raised into the main- 
top shrouds of the Sutherland. It was the appointed signal; the 
boats cast off and fell down with the current, those of the light 
infantry leading the way. ‘The vessels with the rest of the troops 
had orders to follow a little later. 

To look for a moment at the chances on which this bold ad- 
venture hung. First, the deserters told Wolfe that provision 
boats were ordered to go down to Quebec that night; secondly, 
Bougainville countermanded them; thirdly, the sentries posted 
along the heights were told of the order, but not of the counter- 
mand; fourthly, Vergor at the Anse du Foulon had permitted 
most of his men, chiefly Canadians from Lorette, to go home 
for a time and work at their harvesting, on condition, it is said, 
that they should afterwards work in a neighboring field of his 
own; fifthly, he kept careless watch, and went quietly to bed; 
sixthly, the battalion of Guienne, ordered to take post on the Plains 
of Abraham, had, for reasons unexplained, remained encamped 
by the St. Charles; and lastly, when Bougainville saw Holmes’s 
vessels drift down the stream, he did not tax his weary troops to 
follow them, thinking that they would return as usual with the 
flood tide. But for these conspiring circumstances New France 
might have lived a little longer, and the fruitless heroism of 
Wolfe would have passed, with countless other heroisms, into 
oblivion. 

For full two hours the procession of boats, borne on the cur- 
rent, steered silently down the St. Lawrence. The stars were 
visible, but the night was moonless and sufficiently dark. The 
General was in one of the foremost boats, and near him was 
a young midshipman, John Robison, afterwards professor of 
natural philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. He used 
to tell in his later life how Wolfe, with a low voice, repeated 
Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard ” to the officers about 
him. Probably it was to relieve the intense strain of his 
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thoughts. Among the rest was the verse which his own fate 
was soon to illustrate: — 


“The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


“Gentlemen,” he said, as his recital ended, “I would rather 
have written those lines than take Quebec.” None were there 
to tell him that the hero is greater than the poet. 

As they neared their destination, the tide bore them in towards 
the shore, and the mighty wall of rock and forest towered in 
darkness on their left. The dead stillness was suddenly broken 
by the sharp ‘‘ Qui vive!’ of a French sentry, invisible in the 
thick gloom. ‘‘ France!” answered a Highland officer of Fraser’s 
regiment from one of the boats of the light infantry. He had 
served in Holland, and spoken French fluently. 

“4 quel régiment ?” 

“‘ De la Reine,” replied the Highlander. He knew that a part 
of that corps was with Bougainville. The sentry, expecting the 
convoy of provisions, was satished, and did not ask for the 
password. 

Soon after, the foremost boats were passing the heights of 
Samos, when another sentry challenged them, and they could 
see him through the darkness running down to the edge of the 
water, within range of a pistol-shot. In answer to his questions 
the same officer replied, in French: “Provision boats. Don’t 
make a noise; the English will hear us.” In fact, the sloop- 
of-war Hunter was anchored in the stream not far off. This 
time, again, the sentry let them pass. In a few moments they 
rounded the headland above the Anse du Foulon. ‘There was 
no sentry there. The strong current swept the boats of the light 
infantry a little below the intended landing-place. They dis- 
embarked on a narrow strand at the foot of heights as steep as a 
hill covered with trees can be. The twenty-four volunteers led 
the way, climbing with what silence they might, closely followed 
by a much larger body. When they reached the top they saw 
in the dim light a cluster of tents at a short distance, and im- 
mediately made a dash at them. Vergor leaped from bed and 
tried to run off, but was shot in the heel and captured. His 
men, taken by surprise, made little resistance. One or two 
were caught, and the rest fled. 
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The main body of troops waited in their boats by the edge of 
the strand. The heights near by were cleft by a great ravine 
choked with forest trees; and in its depths ran a little brook 
called Ruisseau St.-Denis, which, swollen by the late rains, fell 
plashing in the stillness over a rock. Other than this no sound 
could reach the strained ear of Wolfe but the gurgle of the tide 
and the cautious climbing of his advance parties as they mounted 
the steeps at some little distance from where he sat listening. 
At length from the top came a sound of musket-shots, followed 
by loud huzzas, and he knew that his men were masters of the 
position. The word was given; the troops leaped from the 
boats and scaled the heights, some here, some there, clutching 
at trees and bushes, their muskets slung at their backs. ‘Tra- 
dition still points out the place, near the mouth of the ravine, 
where the foremost reached the top. Wolfe said to an officer 
near him, “You can try it, but I don’t think you’ll get up.” 
He himself, however, found strength to drag himself up with the 
rest. ‘The narrow, slanting path on the face of the heights had 
been made impassable by trenches and abatis; but all ob- 
structions were soon cleared away, and then the ascent was easy. 
In the gray of the morning the long file of red-coated soldiers 
moved quickly upward, and formed in order on the plateau 
above. 

Before many of them had reached the top, cannon were heard 
close on the left. It was the battery at Samos firing on the boats 
in the rear and the vessels descending from Cap-Rouge. A 
party was sent to silence it; this was soon effected, and the more 
distant battery at Sillery was next attacked and taken. As fast 
as the boats were emptied they returned for the troops left on 
board the vessels and for those waiting on the southern shore 
under Colonel Burton. 

The day broke in clouds and. threatening rain. Wolfe’s 
battalions were drawn up along the crest of the heights. No 
enemy was in sight, though a body of Canadians had sallied 
from the town and moved along the strand towards the landing- 
place, whence they were quickly driven back. He had achieved 
the most critical part of his enterprise; yet the success that he 
coveted placed him in imminent danger. On one side was the 
garrison of Quebec and the army of Beauport, and Bougainville 
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was on the other. Wolfe’s alternative was victory or ruin; for 
if he should be overwhelmed by a combined attack, retreat would 
be hopeless. His feelings no man can know; but it would be 
safe to say that hesitation or doubt had no part in them. 

He went to reconnoiter the ground, and soon came to the 
Plains of Abraham, so called from Abraham Martin, a pilot 
known as Maitre Abraham, who had owned a piece of land here 
in the early times of the colony. The Plains were a tract of 
grass, tolerably level in most parts, patched here and there with 
corn-fields, studded with clumps of bushes, and forming a part 
of the high plateau at the eastern end of which Quebec stood. 
On the south it was bounded by the declivities along the St. 
Lawrence; on the north, by those along the St. Charles, or rather 
along the meadows through which that lazy stream crawled like 
a writhing snake. At the place that Wolfe chose for his battle- 
field the plateau was less than a mile wide. 

Thither the troops advanced, marched by files till they reached 
the ground, and then wheeled to form their line of battle, which 
stretched across the plateau and faced the city. It consisted of 
six battalions and the detached grenadiers from Louisbourg, 
ali drawn up in ranks three deep. Its right wing was near the 
brink of the heights along the St. Lawrence; but the left could 
not reach those along the St. Charles. On this side a wide space 
was perforce left open, and there was danger of being outflanked. 
To prevent this, Brigadier Townshend was stationed here with 
two battalions, drawn up at right angles with the rest, and front- 
ing the St. Charles. The battalion of Webb’s regiment, under 
Colonel Burton, formed the reserve; the third battalion of Royal 
Americans was left to guard the landing; and Howe’s light in- 
fantry occupied a wood far in the rear. Wolfe, with Monckton 
and Murray, commanded the front line, on which the heavy 
fighting was to fall, and which, when all the troops had arrived, 
numbered less than thirty-five hundred men. 

Quebec was not a mile distant, but they could not see it; 
for a ridge of broken ground intervened, called Buttes-a-Neveu, 
about six hundred paces off. The first division of troops had 
scarcely come up when, about six o’clock, this ridge was suddenly 
thronged with white uniforms. It was the battalion of Guienne, 
arrived at the eleventh hour from its camp by the St. Charles. 


IX. — 21 
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Some time after there was hot firing in the rear. It came from 
a detachment of Bougainville’s command attacking a house 
where some of the light infantry were posted. The assailants 
‘ were repulsed, and the firing ceased. Light showers fell at 
intervals, besprinkling the troops as they stood patiently waiting 
the event. 

Montcalm had passed a troubled night. Through all the 
evening the cannon bellowed from the ships of Saunders, and 
the boats of the fleet hovered in the dusk off the Beauport shore, 
threatening every moment to land. Troops lined the intrench- 
ments till day, while the General walked the field that adjoined 
his headquarters till one in the morning, accompanied by the 
Chevalier Johnstone and Colonel Poulariez. Johnstone says 
that he was in great agitation, and took no rest all night. At 
daybreak he heard the sound of cannon above the town.- It 
was the battery at Samos firing on the English ships. He had 
sent an officer to the quarters of Vaudreuil, which were much 
nearer Quebec, with orders to bring him word at once should 
anything unusual happen. But no word came, and about six 
o’clock he mounted and rode thither with Johnstone. As they 
advanced, the country behind the town opened more and more 
upon their sight; till at length, when opposite Vaudreuil’s house, 
they saw across the St. Charles, some two miles away, the red 
ranks of British soldiers on the heights beyond. 

“This is a serious business,’’ Montcalm said; and sent off 
Johnstone at full gallop to bring up the troops from the center 
and left of thecamp. Those of the right were in motion already, 
doubtless by the Governor’s order. Vaudreuil came out of the 
house. Montcalm stopped for a few words with him; then set 
spurs to his horse, and rode over the bridge of the St. Charles 
to the scene of danger. He rode with a fixed look, uttering 
not a word. 

The army followed in such order as it might, crossed the bridge 
in hot haste, passed under the northern rampart of Quebec, 
entered at the Palace Gate, and pressed on in headlong march 
along the quaint narrow streets of the warlike town: troops 
of Indians in scalp-locks and war-paint, a savage glitter in their 
deep-set eyes; bands of Canadians whose all was at stake, — 
faith, country, and home; the colony regulars; the battalions 
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of Old France, a torrent of white uniforms and gleaming bayo- 
nets, La Sarre, Languedoc, Roussillon, Béarn, — victors of Os- 
wego, William Henry, and Ticonderoga. So they swept on, 
poured out upon the plain, some by the gate of St. Louis, and 
some by that of St. John, and hurried, breathless, to where the 
banners of Guienne still fluttered on the ridge. 

Montcalm was amazed at what he saw. He had expected 
a detachment, and he found an army. Full in sight before him 
-stretched the lines of Wolfe: the close ranks of the English 
infantry, a silent wall of red, and the wild array of the Highland- 
ers, with their waving tartans, and bagpipes screaming defiance. 
Vaudreuil had not come; but not the less was felt the evil of a 
divided authority and the jealousy of the rival chiefs. Mont- 
calm waited long for the forces he had ordered to join him from 
the left wing of the army. He waited in vain. It is said that the 
Governor had detained them, lest the English should attack the 
Beauport shore. Even if they did so, and succeeded, the French 
might defy them, could they but put Wolfe to-rout on the Plains 
of Abraham. Neither did the garrison of Quebec come to the 
aid of Montcalm. He sent to Ramesay, its commander, for 
twenty-five field-pieces which were on the Palace battery. 
Ramesay would give him only three, saying that he wanted them 
for his own defense. There were orders and counter-orders; 
misunderstanding, haste, delay, perplexity. 

Montcalm and his chief officers held a council of war. It is 
said that he and they alike were for immediate attack. His 
enemies declare that he was afraid lest Vaudreuil should arrive 
and take command; but the Governor was not a man to assume 
responsibility at such a crisis. Others say that his impetuosity 
overcame his better judgment; and of this charge it is hard to 
acquit him. Bougainville was but a few miles distant, and some 
of his troops were much nearer; a messenger sent by way of 
Old Lorette could have reached him in an hour and a half at 
most, and a combined attack in front and rear might have been 
concerted with him. If, moreover, Montcalm could have come 
to an understanding with Vaudreuil, his own force might have 
been strengthened by two or three thousand additional men 
from the town and the camp of Beauport; but he felt that there 
was no time to lose, for he imagined that Wolfe would soon be 
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reinforced, which was impossible, and he believed that the Eng- 
lish were fortifying themselves, which was no less an error. He 
has been blamed not only for fighting too soon, but for fight- 
ing at all. In this he could not choose. Fight he must, for 
Wolfe was now in a position to cut off all his supplies. His 
men were full of ardor, and he resolved to attack before their 
ardor cooled. He spoke a few words to them in his keen, vehe- 
ment way. “I remember very well how he looked,” one of the 
Canadians, then a boy of eighteen, used to say in his old age; 
“he rode a black or dark bay horse along the front of our lines, 
brandishing his sword, as if to excite us to do our duty. He 
wore a coat with wide sleeves, which fell back as he raised his 
arm, and showed the white linen of the wristband.” 

The English waited the result with a composure which, if 
not quite real, was at least well feigned. The three field-pieces 
sent by Ramesay plied them with canister-shot, and fifteen hun- 
dred Canadians and Indians fusilladed them in front and flank. 
Over all the plain, from behind bushes and knolls and the edge 
of corn-fields, puffs of smoke sprang incessantly from the guns 
of these hidden marksmen. Skirmishers were thrown out 
before the lines to hold them in check, and the soldiers were 
ordered to lie on the grass to avoid the shot. The firing was 
liveliest on the English left, where bands of sharp-shooters got 
under the edge of the declivity, among thickets, and behind 
scattered houses, whence they killed and wounded a considerable 
number of Townshend’s men. ‘The light infantry were called 
up from the rear. ‘The houses were taken and retaken, and one 
or more of them was burned. 

Wolfe was everywhere. How cool he was, and why his 
followers loved him, is shown by an incident that happened in 
the course of the morning. One of his captains was shot through 
the lungs; and on recovering consciousness he saw the General 
standing at his side. Wolfe pressed his hand, told him not to 
despair, praised his services, promised him early promotion, and 
sent an aide-de-camp to Monckton to beg that officer to keep the 
promise if he himself should fall. 

It was towards ten o’clock when, from the high ground on the 
right of the line, Wolfe saw that the crisis was near. The French 
on the ridge had formed themselves into three bodies, regulars 
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in the center, regulars and Canadians on right and left. Two 
field-pieces, which had been dragged up the heights at Anse 
du Foulon, fired on them with grape-shot, and the troops, 
rising from the ground, prepared to receive them. In a few 
moments more they were in motion. They came on rapidly, 
uttering loud shouts, and firing as soon as they were within 
range. Their ranks, ill-ordered at the best, were further con- 
fused by a number of Canadians who had been mixed among 
the regulars, and who, after hastily firing, threw themselves 
on the ground to reload. The British advanced a few rods; 
then halted and stood still. When the French were within 
forty paces, the word of command rang out, and a crash of mus- 
ketry answered all along the line. The volley was delivered 
with remarkable precision. In the battalions of the center, 
which had suffered least from the enemy’s bullets, the simul- 
taneous explosion was afterwards said by French officers to 
have sounded like acannon-shot. Another volley followed, and 
then a furious clattering fire that lasted but a minute or two. 
When the smoke rose, a miserable sight was revealed: the 
ground cumbered with dead and wounded, the advancing masses 
stopped short and turned into a frantic mob, shouting, cursing, 
gesticulating. The order was given to charge. Then over the 
field rose the British cheer, mixed with the fierce yell of the 
Highland slogan. Some of the corps pushed forward with 
the bayonet; some advanced firing. The clansmen drew their 
broadswords and dashed on, keen and swift as bloodhounds. 
At the English right, though the attacking column was broken 
to pieces, a fire was still kept up, chiefly, it seems, by sharp- 
shooters from the bushes and corn-fields, where they had lain for 
an hour or more. Here Wolfe himself led the charge, at the 
head of the Louisbourg grenadiers. A shot shattered his wrist. 
He wrapped his handkerchief about it and kept on. Another 
shot struck him, and he still advanced, when a third lodged in 
his breast. He staggered, and sat on the ground. Lieutenant 
Brown, of the grenadiers, one Henderson, a volunteer in the 
same company, and a private soldier, aided by an officer of 
artillery who ran to join them, carried him in their arms to the 
rear. He begged them to lay him down. They did so, and 
asked if he would have a surgeon. ‘“There’s no need,” he 
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answered; “it’s all over with me.” A moment after, one of 
them cried out, “They run; see how they run!” “Who run?” 
Wolfe demanded, like a man roused from sleep. “The enemy 
sir. Egad, they give way everywhere!” “Go, one of you, to 
Colonel Burton,” returned the dying man; “tell him to march 
Webb’s regiment down to Charles River, to cut off their retreat 
from the bridge.” Then, turning on his side, he murmured, 
“Now, God be praised, I will die in peace!”’ and in a few 
moments his gallant soul had fled. 

Montcalm, still on horseback, was borne with the tide of 
fugitives towards the town. As he approached the walls a shot 
passed through his body. He kept his seat; two soldiers sup- 
ported him, one on each side, and led his horse through the St. 
Louis Gate. On the open space within, among the excited 
crowd, were several women, drawn, no doubt, by eagerness to 
know the result of the fight. One of them recognized him, saw 
the streaming blood, and shrieked, ‘““O mon Dieu! mon Dieu! 
le Marquis est tuél!’’ “It’s nothing, it’s nothing,” replied the 
death-stricken man ; “don’t be troubled for me, my good friends.” 
(“Ce n'est rien, ce nest rien; ne vous affliges pas pour mot, mes 
bonnes amies.”’) 


BLAISE PASCAL 


BLAISE PascaL. Born at Clermont, Ferrand in Auvergne, France, June 
19, 1623; died in Paris, August 19, 1662. Author of the “Provincial 
Letters,” “Thoughts on Religion.” 

As a mathematician, Pascal laid the foundation of the modern treatment 
of conic sections in a work prepared before he was sixteen years old. Asa 
natural philosopher, his genius was most original both in experiment and in 
the presentation of scientific ideas. As a man of letters, he achieved a 
triumph of literary art by his fresh treatment of important themes in vivid 
phrases with a charm and distinction of style. 


(From the “ THoucuts” ) 


Man is neither an angel nor a beast: and the misfortune 
is, that those who seek to become angels become beasts. 
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When good qualities are carried to an extreme, there are 
on either side, almost an endless number of evil ones which insin- 
uate themselves insensibly; and there are others, which crowd 
our way in multitudes; so that we lose ourselves in the evil 
qualities, and the virtues wholly disappear. 


External ceremony consists in this, — to put ourselves to 
inconvenience for others. This appears a vanity, but it is, in 
reality, a thing well founded; it is as much as to say, “I would 
willingly inconvenience myself, if it were necessary, for you; 
since I do so when it can do you no service.” Besides this, 
deference is the mark by which we distinguish the great. Now 
if our consideration were to cost us no trouble, we should yield 
it to every one alike; but then there would be no distinctions 
in society: but by putting ourselves out of our way for such 
things, we mark these distinctions. 


See the power of afly. It gains battles; impedes the activity 
of the mind; devours our bodies! 


Strange perversity of judgment! There is not a person in 
the world who does not prefer himself, and his own happiness, 
and the preservation of his happiness, and of his life, to that of 
the whole world besides. 


When we are well, we wonder what we should do if we 
were sick; when we are sick, however, we use remedies cheer- 
fully; our sufferings compel us. We have no longer any in- 
clination for those exercises and amusements to which health 
prompted us, but which are incompatible with the pressure of 
infirmity. Nature then suggests tastes and inclinations suited 
to our present circumstances. It is only the fears that our- 
selves indulge, and not nature inspires, which cause us uneasi- 
ness; because they add to the circumstances in which we actually 
are, the feelings belonging to the circumstances in which we are 
not. 


We are so ill-constituted that we cannot take an interest 
in anything, without becoming disturbed if unsuccessful; —a 
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result which a hundred circumstances may at any time bring 
about. Whoever finds the secret of taking satisfaction in good, 
without uneasiness at disappointment, has made a great achieve- 
ment. It is a kind of perpetual motion. 


It it is a strange blindness to live without inquiring what we 
are, it is a fearful one to live in sin, — while we believe in a 
God. 


Man is full of wants: he loves only those who can satisfy 
them. Such a one is a good mathematician, it may be said; 
but then I must work problems; he would turn me into a 
proposition. Another is a great warrior; he would take me 
for a besieged fortress. I want a facile disposition, that knows 
how to accommodate itself to all my necessities. 


The great and the humble experience the same accidents, 
the same disquiets, the same passions; but the one are at the 
top of the wheel and the other near the center, and, therefore, 
are less agitated by the same revolutions. 


The last act is sanguinary, beautiful as is all the rest of the 
play. Dust is cast upon the head, and there is an end, and 
forever. 


WALTER PATER 


WALTER Pater. Born in London, 1839; died at Oxford, July 30, 1894. 
Author of “The Renaissance: Studies in Art and Poetry,” “Imaginary 
Portraits,” “Appreciations,” “Plato and Platonism,” ‘Greek Studies,” 
“Miscellaneous Studies and Essays.” ‘Marius the Epicurean” is his 
most famous work. 

Pater was far more than a dignified and brilliant essayist, and an eminent 
student of the details of literary style. He was a consummate artist, and his 
writings are distinguished for their verbal harmony and beauty in phrasing. 


PATER 329 
(From ‘“‘THE RENAISSANCE’’) 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 


In Vasari’s life of Leonardo da Vinci as we now read it there 
are some variations from the first edition. There, the painter 
who has fixed the outward type of Christ for succeeding cen- 
turies was a bold speculator, holding lightly by other men’s 
beliefs, setting philosophy above Christianity. Words of his, 
trenchant enough to justify this impression, are not recorded, 
and would have been out of keeping with a genius of which 
one characteristic is the tendency to lose itself in a refined and 
graceful mystery. The suspicion was but the time-honored 
mode in which the world stamps its appreciation of one who 
has thoughts for himself alone, his high indifference, his in- 
tolerance of the common forms of things; and in the second 
edition the image was changed into something fainter and more 
conventional. But it is still by a certain mystery in his work, 
and something enigmatical beyond the usual measure of great 
men, that he fascinates, or perhaps half repels. His life is one 
of sudden revolts, with intervals in which he works not at all, 
or apart from the main scope of his work. By a strange for- 
tune the works on which his more popular fame rested disap- 
peared early from the world, as the Battle of the Standard; 
or are mixed obscurely with the work of meaner hands, as the 
Last Supper. His type of beauty is so exotic that it fascinates 
a larger number than it delights, and seems more than that of 
any other artist to reflect ideas and views and some scheme of 
the world within; so that he seemed to his contemporaries to 
be the possessor of some unsanctified and secret wisdom; as 
to Michelet and others to have anticipated modern ideas. He 
trifles with his genius, and crowds all his chief work into a few 
tormented years of later life; yet he is so possessed by his genius 
that he passes unmoved through the most tragic events, over- 
whelming his country and friends, like one who comes across 
them by chance on some secret errand. 

His legend, as the French say, with the anecdotes which every 
one knows, is one of the most brilliant in Vasari. Later writers 
merely copied it, until, in 1804, Carlo Amoretti applied to it a 
criticism which left hardly a date fixed, and not one of those 
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anecdotes untouched. The various questions thus raised have 
since that time become, one after another, subjects of special 
study, and mere antiquarianism has in this direction little more 
to do. For others remain the editing of the thirteen books of 
his manuscripts, and the separation by technical criticism of 
what in his reputed works is really his, from what is only half 
his, or the work of his pupils. But a lover of strange souls 
may still analyze for himself the impression made on him by 
those works, and try to reach through it a definition of the chief 
elements of Leonardo’s genius. The legend, corrected and en- 
larged by its critics, may now and then intervene to support 
the results of this analysis. 

His life has three divisions — thirty years at Florence, nearly 
twenty years at Milan, then nineteen years of wandering, till 
he sinks to rest under the protection of Francis the First at the 
Chateau de Clou. The dishonor of illegitimacy hangs over his 
birth. Piero Antonio, his father, was of a noble Florentine 
house, of Vinci in the Val d’Arno, and Leonardo, brought up 
delicately among the true children of that house, was the love- 
child of his youth, with the keen, puissant nature such children 
often have. We see him in his youth fascinating all men by 
his beauty, improvising music and songs, buying the caged 
birds and setting them free, as he walked the streets of Florence, 
fond of odd bright dresses and spirited horses. 

From his earliest years he designed many objects, and con- 
structed models in relief, of which Vasari mentions some of 
women smiling. His father, pondering over this promise in the 
child, took him to the workshop of Andrea del Verrocchio, then 
the most famous artist in Florence. Beautiful objects lay about 
there — reliquaries, pyxes, silver images for the pope’s chapel 
at Rome, strange fancy work of the middle age, keeping odd 
company with fragments of antiquity, then but lately discovered. 
Another student Leonardo may have seen there —a boy into 
whose soul the level light and aérial illusions of Italian sunsets 
had passed, in after days famous as Perugino. Verrocchio was 
an artist of the earlier Florentine type, carver, painter, and 
worker in metals, in one; designer, not of pictures only, but of 
all things for sacred or household use, drinking vessels, ambries, 
instruments of music, making them all fair to look upon, filling 
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the common ways of life with the reflection of some far-off 
brightness; and years of patience had refined his hand till his 
work was now sought after from distant places. 

It happened that Verrocchio was employed by the brethren 
of Vallombrosa to paint the Baptism of Christ, and Leonardo 
was allowed to finish an angel in the left-hand corner. It was 
one of those moments in which the progress of a great thing — 
here, that of the art of Italy — presses hard and sharp on the 
happiness of an individual, through whose discouragement and 
decrease, humanity, in more fortunate persons, comes a step 
nearer to its final success. 

For beneath the cheerful exterior of the mere well-paid crafts- 
man, chasing brooches for the copes of Santa Maria Novella, 
or twisting metal screens for the tombs of the Medici, lay the 
ambitious desire of expanding the destiny of Italian art by a 
larger knowledge and insight into things, a purpose in art not 
unlike Leonardo’s still unconscious purpose; and often, in the 
modeling of drapery, or of a lifted arm, or of hair cast back 
from the face, there came to him something of the freer manner 
and richer humanity of a later age. But in this Baptism the 
pupil had surpassed the master; and Verrocchio turned away 
as one stunned, and as if his sweet earlier work must thereafter 
be distasteful to him, from the bright animated angel of Leo- 
nardo’s hand. 

The angel may still be seen in Florence, a space of sunlight 
in the cold, labored old picture; but the legend is true only in 
sentiment, for painting had always been the art by which Ver- 
rocchio set least store. And as in a sense he anticipates Leo- 
nardo, so to the last Leonardo recalls the studio of Verrocchio, 
in the love of beautiful toys, such as the vessel of water for a 
mirror, and lovely needlework about the implicated hands in the 
Modesty and Vanity, and of reliefs, like those cameos which in 
the Virgin of the Balances hang all round the girdle of Saint 
Michael, and of bright variegated stones, such as the agates 
in the Saint Anne, and in a hieratic preciseness and grace, as of 
a sanctuary swept and garnished. Amid all the cunning and 
intricacy of his Lombard manner this never left him. Much 
of it there must have been in that lost picture of Paradise, which 
he prepared as a cartoon for tapestry, to be woven in the looms 
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of Flanders. It was the perfection of the older Florentine style 
of miniature painting, with patient putting of each leaf upon 
the trees and each flower in the grass, where the first man and 
woman were standing. 

And because it was the perfection of that style, it awoke in 
Leonardo some seed of discontent which lay in the secret places 
of his nature. For the way to perfection is through a series of 
disgusts; and this picture — all that he had done so far in his 
life at Florence — was after all in the old slight manner. His 
art, if it was to be something in the world, must be weighted 
with more of the meaning of nature and purpose of humanity. 
Nature was “the true mistress of higher intelligences.” So he 
plunged into the study of nature. And in doing this he fol- 
lowed the manner of the older students; he brooded over the 
hidden virtues of plants and crystals, the lines traced by the 
stars as they moved in the sky, over the correspondences which 
exist between the different orders of living things, through 
which, to eyes opened, they interpret each other; and for years 
he seemed to those about him as one listening to a voice, silent 
for other men. 

He learned here the art of going deep, of tracking the sources 
of expression to their subtlest retreats, the power of an intimate 
presence in the things he handled. He did not at once or en- 
tirely desert his art; only he was no longer the cheerful, objec- 
tive painter, through whose soul, as through clear glass, the 
bright figures of Florentine life, only made a little mellower 
and more pensive by the transit, passed on to the white wall. 
He wasted many days in curious tricks of design, seeming to 
lose himself in the spinning of intricate devices of lines and 
colors. He was smitten with a love of the impossible — the 
perforation of mountains, changing the course of rivers, raising 
great buildings, such as the church of San Giovanni, in the air; 
all those feats for the performance of which natural magic pro- 
fessed to have the key. Later writers, indeed, see in these 
efforts an anticipation of modern mechanics; in him they were 
rather dreams, thrown off by the overwrought and laboring 
brain. ‘Two ideas were especially fixed in him, as reflexes of 
things that had touched his brain in childhood beyond the 
measure of other impressions — the smiling of women and the 
motion of great waters. 


And in such studies some interfusion of the extremes of 
beauty and terror shaped itself, as an image that might be seen 
and touched, in the mind of this gracious youth, so fixed that 
for the rest of his life it never left him; and as catching glimpses 
of it in the strange eyes or hair of chance people, he would fol- 
low such about the streets of Florence till the sun went down, 
of whom many sketches of his remain. Some of these are full 
of a curious beauty, that remote beauty apprehended only by 
those who have sought it carefully; who, starting with acknowl- 
edged types of beauty, have refined as far upon these, as these 
refine upon the world of common forms. But mingled inex- 
tricably with this there is an element of mockery also; so that, 
whether in sorrow or scorn, he caricatures Dante even. Legions 
of grotesques sweep under his hand; for has not nature too her 
grotesques — the rent rock, the distorting light of evening on 
lonely roads, the unveiled structure of man in the embryo, or 
the skeleton? 

All these swarming fancies unite in the Medusa of the Uffizi. 
Vasari’s story of an earlier Medusa, painted on a wooden shield, 
is perhaps an invention; and yet, properly told, has more of 
the air of truth about it than anything else in the whole legend. 
For its real subject is not the serious work of a man, but the 
experiment of a child. The lizards and glow-worms and other 
strange small creatures which haunt an Italian vineyard bring 
before one the whole picture of a child’s life in a Tuscan dwell- 
ing — half castle, half farm — and are as true to nature as the 
pretended astonishment of the father for whom the boy has 
prepared a surprise. It was not in play that he painted that 
other Medusa, the one great picture which he left behind him 
in Florence. The subject has been treated in various ways; 
Leonardo alone cuts to its center; he alone realizes it as the 
head of a corpse, exercising its powers through all the circum- 
stances of death. What may be called the fascination of cor- 
ruption penetrates in every touch its exquisitely finished beauty. 
About the dainty lines of the cheek the bat flits unheeded. 
The delicate snakes seem literally strangling each other in 
terrified struggle to escape from the Medusa brain. The hue 
which violent death always brings with it is in the features: 
features singularly massive and grand, as we catch them in- 


verted, in a dexterous foreshortening, sloping upwards, almost 
sliding down upon us, crown foremost, like a great calm stone 
against which the wave of serpents breaks. But it is a subject 
that may well be left to the beautiful verses of Shelley. 

The science of that age was all divination, clairvoyance, un- 
subjected to our exact modern formulas, seeking in an instant 
of vision to concentrate a thousand experiences. Later writers, 
thinking only of the well-ordered treatise on painting which a 
Frenchman, Raffaelle du Fresne, a hundred years afterwards, 
compiled from Leonardo’s bewildered manuscripts, written 
strangely, as his manner was, from right to left, have imagined 
a rigid order in his inquiries. But this rigid order was little in 
accordance with the restlessness of his character; and if we 
think of him as the mere reasoner who subjects design to anat- 
omy, and composition to mathematical rules, we shall hardly 
have of him that impression which those about him received 
from him. Poring over his crucibles, making experiments 
with color, trying, by a strange variation of the alchemist’s 
dream, to discover the secret, not of an elixir to make man’s 
natural life immortal, but rather of giving immortality to the 
subtlest and most delicate effects of painting, he seemed to them 
rather the sorcerer or the magician, possessed of curious secrets 
and a hidden knowledge, living in a world of which he alone 
possessed the key. What his philosophy seems to have been 
most like is that of Paracelsus or Cardan; and much of the 
spirit of the older alchemy still hangs about it, with its con- 
fidence in short cuts and odd byways to knowledge. To him 
philosophy was to be something giving strange swiftness and 
double sight, divining the sources of springs beneath the earth 
or of expression beneath the human countenance, clairvoyant of 
occult gifts in common or uncommon things, in the reed at the 
brook-side, or the star which draws near to us but once in a 
century. How, in this way, the clear purpose was overclouded, 
the fine chaser’s hand perplexed, we but dimly see; the mystery 
which at no point quite lifts from Leonardo’s life is deepest 
here. But it is certain that at one period of his life he had 
almost ceased to be an artist. 

The year 1483 — the year of the birth of Raffaelle and the 
thirty-first. of Leonardo’s life — is fixed as the date of his visit 
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to Milan by the letter in which he recommends himself to 
Ludovico Sforza, and offers to tell him, for a price, strange 
secrets in the art of war. It was that Sforza who murdered his 
young nephew by slow poison, yet was so susceptible of religious 
impressions that he blended mere earthly passions with a sort 
of religious sentimentalism, and who took for his device the 
mulberry-tree — symbol, in its long delay and sudden yielding 
of flowers and fruit together, of a wisdom which economizes all 
forces for an opportunity of sudden and sure effect. The fame 
of Leonardo had gone before him, and he was to model a 
colossal statue of Francesco, the first Duke of Milan. As for 
Leonardo himself, he came not as an artist at all, or careful 
of the fame of one; but as a player on the harp, a strange harp 
of silver of his own construction, shaped in some curious like- 
ness to a horse’s skull. The capricious spirit of Ludovico was 
susceptible also of the charm of music, and Leonardo’s nature 
had a kind of spell in it. Fascination is always the word de- 
scriptive of him. No portrait of his youth remains; but all 
tends to make us believe that up to this time some charm of 
voice and aspect, strong enough to balance the disadvantage of 
his birth, had played about him. His physical strength was 
great; it was said that he could bend a horseshoe like a coil of 
lead. 

The Duomo, the work of artists from beyond the Alps, so 
fantastic to the eye of a Florentine used to the mellow, unbroken 
surfaces of Giotto and Arnolfo, was then in all its freshness; 
and below, in the streets of Milan, moved a people as fantastic, 
changeful, and dreamlike. To Leonardo least of all men 
could there be anything poisonous in the exotic flowers of senti- 
ment which grew there. It was a life of brilliant sins and ex- 
quisite amusements: Leonardo became a celebrated designer of 
pageants: and it suited the quality of his .genius, composed in 
almost equal parts of curiosity and the desire of beauty, to take 
things as they came. 

Curiosity and the desire of beauty — these are the two ele- 
mentary forces in Leonardo’s genius; curiosity often in con- 
flict with the desire of beauty, but generating, in union with it, 
a type of subtle and curious grace. 

The movement of the fifteenth century was twofold; partly 
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the Renaissance, partly also the coming of what is called the 
‘modern spirit,” with its realism, its appeal to experience: it 
comprehended a return to antiquity, and a return to nature. 
Raffaelle represents the return to antiquity, and Leonardo the 
return to nature. In this return to nature, he was seeking to 
satisfy a boundless curiosity by her perpetual surprises, a mi- 
croscopic sense of finish by her finesse, or delicacy of operation, 
that swbtilitas nature which Bacon notices. So we find him often 
in intimate relations with men of science, with Fra Luca 
Paccioli the mathematician, and the anatomist Marc Antonio 
della Torre. His observations and experiments fill thirteen 
volumes of manuscript; and those who can judge describe him 
as anticipating long before, by rapid intuition, the later ideas of 
science. He explained the obscure light of the unilluminated 
part of the moon, knew that the sea had once covered the moun- 
tains which contain shells, and the gathering of the equatorial 
waters above the polar. 

He who thus penetrated into the most secret parts of nature 
preferred always the more to the less remote, what, seeming 
exceptional, was an instance of law more refined, the construc- 
tion about things of a peculiar atmosphere and mixed lights. 
He paints flowers with such curious felicity that different writers 
have attributed to him a fondness for particular flowers, as 
Clement the cyclamen, and Rio the jasmin; while, at Venice, 
there is a stray leaf from his portfolio dotted all over with 
studies of violets and the wild rose. In him first appears the 
taste for what is bizarre or recherché in landscape; hollow 
places full of the green shadow of bituminous rocks, ridged reefs 
of trap-rock which cut the water into quaint sheets of light — 
their exact antitype is in our own western seas; all the solemn 
effects of moving water; you may follow it springing from its 
distant source among the rocks on the heath of the Madonna 
of the Balances, passing, as a little fall, into the treacherous 
calm of the Madonna of the Lake, next, as a goodly river, below 
the cliffs of the Madonna of the Rocks, washing the white walls of 
its distant villages, stealing out in a network of divided streams, 
in La Gioconda to the seashore of the Saint Anne — that delicate 
place, where the wind passes like the hand of some fine etcher 
over the surface, and the untorn shells are lying thick upon the 
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sand, and the tops of the rocks, to which the waves never rise, 
are green with grass, grown fine as hair. It is the landscape, 
not of dreams or of fancy, but of places far withdrawn, and 
hours selected from a thousand with a miracle of finesse. 
Through Leonardo’s strange veil of sight things reach him so; 
in no ordinary night or day, but as in faint light of eclipse, or 
in some brief interval of falling rain at daybreak, or through 
deep water. 

And not into nature only; but he plunged also into human 
personality, and became above all a painter of portraits; faces 
of a modeling more skilful than has been seen before or since, 
embodied with a reality which almost amounts to illusion, on 
dark air. To take a character as it was, and delicately sound 
its stops, suited one so curious in observation, curious in inven- 
tion. So he painted the portraits of Ludovico’s mistresses, 
Lucretia Crivelli and Cecilia Galerani the poetess, of Ludovico 
himself, and the Duchess Beatrice. The portrait of Cecilia 
Galerani is lost, but that of Lucretia Crivelli has been identified 
with La Belle Ferronniére of the Louvre, and Ludovico’s pale, 
anxious face still remains in the Ambrosian Library. Opposite 
is the portrait of Beatrice d’Este, in whom Leonardo seems to 
have caught some presentiment of early death, painting her 
precise and grave, full of the refinement of the dead, in sad 
earth-colored raiment, set with pale stones. 

Sometimes this curiosity came in conflict with the desire of 
beauty; it tended to make him go too far below that outside of 
things in which art begins and ends. This struggle between 
the reason and its ideas, and the senses, the desire of beauty, is 
the key to Leonardo’s life at Milan — his restlessness, his end- 
less retouchings, his odd experiments with color. How much 
must he leave unfinished, how much recommence! His prob- 
lem was the transmutation of ideas into images. What he had 
attained so far had been the mastery of that earlier Florentine | 
style, with its naive and limited sensuousness. Now he was to 
entertain in this narrow medium those divinations of a humanity 
too wide for it, that larger vision of the opening world, which is 
only not too much for the great, irregular art of Shakespeare; 
and everywhere the effort is visible in the work of his hands. 
This agitation, this perpetual delay, give him an air of weari- 
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ness and ennui. To others he seems to be aiming at an im- 
possible effect, to do something that art, that painting, can never 
do. Often the expression of physical beauty at this or that 
point seems strained and marred in the effort, as in those heavy 
German foreheads — too German and heavy for perfect beauty. 

For there was a touch of Germany in that genius which, as 
Goethe said, had “‘thought itself weary” — mide sich gedacht. 
What an anticipation of modern Germany, for instance, in that 
debate on the question whether sculpture or painting is the 
nobler art. But there is this difference between him and the 
German, that, with all that curious science, the German would 
have thought nothing more was needed; and the name of 
Goethe himself reminds one how great for the artist may be 
the danger of overmuch science; how Goethe, who, in the 
Elective Affinities and the first part of Faust, does transmute 
ideas into images, who wrought many such transmutations, did 
not invariably find the spell-word, and in the second part of 
Faust presents us with a mass of science which has almost no 
artistic character at all. But Leonardo will never work till the 
happy moment comes —that moment of bien-étre, which to 
imaginative men is a moment of invention. On this moment 
he waits; other moments are but a preparation, or after-taste 
of it. Few men distinguish between them as jealously as he 
did. Hence, so many flaws even in the choicest work. But 
for Leonardo the distinction is absolute, and, in the moment of 
bien-étre, the alchemy complete: the idea is stricken into color 
and imagery: a cloudy mysticism is refined to a subdued and 
graceful mystery, and painting pleases the eye while it satisfies 
the soul. 

This curious beauty is seen above all in his drawings, and in 
these chiefly in the abstract grace of the bounding lines. Let 
us take some of these drawings, and pause over them awhile; 
and, first, one of those at Florence — the heads of a woman 
and a little child, set side by side, but each in its own separate 
frame. First of all, there is much pathos in the reappearance 
in the fuller curves of the face of the child, of the sharper, more 
chastened lines of the worn and older face, which leaves no 
doubt that the heads are those of a little child and its mother. 
A feeling for maternity is indeed always characteristic of Leo- 
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nardo; and this feeling is further indicated here by the half- 
humorous pathos of the diminutive, rounded shoulders of the 
child. You may note a like pathetic power in drawings of a 
young man seated in a stooping posture, his face in his hands, 
as in sorrow; of a slave sitting in an uneasy inclined posture, 
in some brief interval of rest; of a small Madonna and Child, 
peeping sideways in half-reassured terror, as a mighty griffin 
with batlike wings, one of Leonardo’s finest inventions, descends 
suddenly from the air to snatch up a lion wandering near them. 
But note in these, as that which especially belongs to art, the 
contour of the young man’s hair, the poise of the slave’s arm 
above his head, and the curves of the head of the child, follow- 
ing the little skull within, thin and fine as some sea-shell worn 
by the wind. 

Take again another head, still more full of sentiment, but of 
a different kind, a little drawing in red chalk which every one 
remembers who has examined at all carefully the drawings by 
old masters at the Louvre. It is a face of doubtful sex, set in 
the shadow of its own hair, the cheek-line in high light against 
it, with something voluptuous and full in the eyelids and the 
lips. Another drawing might pass for the same face in child- 
hood, with parched and feverish lips, but with much sweetness 
in the loose, short-waisted childish dress, with necklace and 
bulla, and in the daintily bound hair. We might take the thread 
of suggestion which these two drawings offer, when thus set 
side by side, and, following it through the drawings at Florence, 
Venice, and Milan, construct a sort of series, illustrating better 
than anything else Leonardo’s type of womanly beauty. Daugh- 
ters of Herodias, with their fantastic head-dresses knotted and 
folded so strangely to leave the dainty oval of the face dis- 
engaged, they are not of the Christian family, or of Raffaelle’s. 
They are the clairvoyants, through whom, as through delicate 
instruments, one becomes aware of the subtler forces of nature, 
and the modes of their action, all that is magnetic in it, all those 
finer conditions wherein material things rise to that subtlety of 
operation which constitutes them spiritual, where only the finer 
nerve and the keener touch can follow: it is as if in certain 
revealing instances we actually saw, them at their work on 
human flesh. Nervous, electric, faint always with some inex- 
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plicable faintness, they seem to be subject to exceptional condi- 
tions, to feel powers at work in the common air unfelt by others, 
to become, as it were, receptacles of them, and pass them on to 
us in a chain of secret influences. 

But among the more youthful heads there is one at Florence 
which Love chooses for its own —the head of a young man, 
which may well be the likeness of Andrea Salaino, beloved of 
Leonardo for his curled and waving hair — belli capellt ricci e 
inanellati — and afterwards his favorite pupil and servant. Of 
all the interests in living men and women which may have filled 
his life at Milan, this attachment alone is recorded; and in 
return Salaino identified himself so entirely with Leonardo, that 
the picture of Saint Anne, in the Louvre, has been attributed to 
him. It illustrates Leonardo’s usual choice of pupils, men of 
some natural charm of person or intercourse like Salaino, or 
men of birth and princely habits of life like Francesco Melzi — 
men with just enough genius to be capable of initiation into his 
secret, for the sake of which they were ready to efface their own 
individuality. Among them, retiring often to the villa of the 
Melzi at Canonica al Vaprio, he worked at his fugitive manu- 
scripts and sketches, working for the present hour, and for a 
few only, perhaps chiefly for himself. Other artists have been 
as careless of present or future applause, in self-forgetfulness, 
or because they set moral or political ends above the ends of art; 
but in him this solitary culture of beauty seems to have hung 
upon a kind of self-love, and a carelessness in the work of art 
of all but art itself. Out of the secret places of a unique tem- 
perament he brought strange blossoms and fruits hitherto un- 
known; and for him, the novel impression conveyed, the ex- 
quisite effect woven, counted as an end in itself — a perfect end. 

And these pupils of his acquired his manner so thoroughly, 
that though the number of Leonardo’s authentic works is very 
small indeed, there is a multitude of other men’s pictures through 
which we undoubtedly see him, and come very near to his 
genius. Sometimes, as in the little picture of the Madonna of 
the Balances, in which, from the bosom of His mother, Christ 
weighs the pebbles of the brook against the sins of men, we have 
a hand, rough enough by contrast, working upon some fine 
hint or sketch of his. Sometimes, as in the subjects of the 
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Daughier of Herodias and the Head of John the Baptist, the 
lost originals have been reéchoed and varied upon again and 
again by Luini and others. At other times the original remains, 
but has been a mere theme or motive, a type of which the 
accessories might be modified or changed; and these variations 
have but brought out the more the purpose, or expression of the 
original. It is so with the so-called Saint John the Baptist of 
the Louvre — one of the few naked figures Leonardo painted 
— whose delicate brown flesh and woman’s hair no one would 
go out into the wilderness to seek, and whose treacherous smile 
would have us understand something far beyond the outward 
gesture, or circumstance. But the long, reed-like cross in the 
hand, which suggests Saint John the Baptist, becomes faint in 
a copy at the Ambrosian Library, and disappears altogether in 
another, in the Palazzo Rosso at Genoa. Returning from the 
last to the original, we are no longer surprised by Saint John’s 
strange likeness to the Bacchus which hangs near it, which set 
Théophile Gautier thinking of Heine’s notion of decayed gods, 
who, to maintain themselves, after the fall of paganism, took 
employment in the new religion. We recognize one of those 
symbolical inventions in which the ostensible subject is used, 
not as matter for definite pictorial realization, but as the start- 
ing-point of a train of sentiment as subtle and vague as a piece 
of music. No one ever ruled over his subject more entirely 
than Leonardo, or bent it more dexterously to purely artistic’ 
ends. And so it comes to pass that though he handles sacred 
subjects continually, he is the most profane of painters; the 
given person or subject, Saint John in the Desert, or the Virgin 
on the knees of Saint Anne, is often merely the pretext for a 
kind of work which carries one quite out of the range of its 
conventional associations. 

About the Last Supper, its decay and restorations, a whole 
literature has risen up, Goethe’s pensive sketch of its sad for- 
tunes being far the best. The death in childbirth of the Duchess 
Beatrice was followed in Ludovico by one of those paroxysms 
of religious feeling which in him were constitutional. The low, 
gloomy Dominican church of Saint Mary of the Graces had been 
the favorite shrine of Beatrice. She had spent her last days 
there, full of sinister presentiments; at last it had been almost 
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necessary to remove her from it by force; and now it was here 
that mass was said a hundred times a day for her repose. On 
the damp wall of the refectory, oozing with mineral salts, Leo- 
nardo painted the Last Supper. A hundred anecdotes were told 
about it, his retouchings and delays. They show him refusing 
to work except at the moment of invention, scornful of whoever 
thought that art was a work of mere industry and rule, often 
coming the whole length of Milan to give a single touch. He 
painted it, not in fresco, where all must be tmprompiu, but in 
oils, the new method which he had been one of the first to wel- 
come, because it allowed of so many after-thoughts, so refined 
a working out of perfection. It turned out that on a plastered 
wall no process could have been less durable. Within fifty 
years it had fallen into decay. And now we have to turn back 
to Leonardo’s own studies, above all to one drawing of the 
central head at the Brera, which in a union of tenderness and 
severity in the face lines, reminds one of the monumental work 
of Mino da Fiesole, to trace it as it was. 

It was another effort to lift a given subject out of the range 
of its conventional associations. Strange, after all the mis- 
representations of the Middle Age, was the effort to see it, not 
as the pale Host of the altar, but as one taking leave of his 
friends. Five years afterwards the young Raffaelle, at Florence, 
painted it with sweet and solemn effect in the refectory of Saint 
Onofrio; but still with all the mystical unreality of the school 
of Perugino. Vasari pretends that the central head was never 
finished; but finished or unfinished, or owing part of its effect 
to a mellowing decay, this central head does but consummate 
the sentiment of the whole company — ghosts through which 
you see the wall, faint as the shadows of the leaves upon the 
wall on autumn afternoons: this figure is but the faintest, most 
spectral of them all. It is the image of what the history it sym- 
bolizes has more and more become for the world, paler and 
paler, as it recedes into the distance. Criticism came with its 
appeal from mystical unrealities to originals, and restored no 
lifelike reality but these transparent shadows, spirits which 
have not flesh and bones. 

The Last Supper was finished in 1497; in 1498 the French 
entered Milan, and whether or not the Gascon bowmen used it 
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as a mark for their arrows, the model of Francesco Sforza 
certainly did not survive. What, in that age, such work was 
capable of being, of what nobility, amid what racy truthfulness 
to fact, we may judge from the bronze statue of Bartolomeo 
Colleoni on horseback, modeled by Leonardo’s master, Ver- 
rocchio (he died of grief, it was said, because, the mold _ acci- 
dentally failing, he was unable himself to complete it), still 
standing in the piazza of Saint John and Saint Paul at Venice. 
Some traces of the thing may remain in certain of Leonardo’s 
drawings, and also, perhaps, by a singular circumstance, in a 
far-off town of France. For Ludovico became a prisoner, and 
ended his days at Loches at Touraine; allowed at last, it is 
said, to breathe fresher air for a while in one of the rooms of a 
high tower there, after many years of captivity in the dungeons 
below, where all seems sick with barbarous feudal memories, 
and where his prison is still shown, its walls covered with 
strange painted arabesques, ascribed by tradition to his hand, 
amused a little, in this way, through the tedious years: — vast 
helmets and faces and pieces of armor, among which, in great 
letters, the motto Infelix Sum is woven in and out, and in 
which, perhaps, it is not too fanciful to see the fruit of a wistful 
after-dreaming over all those experiments with Leonardo on the 
armed figure of the great duke, that had occupied the two so 
often during the days of his good fortune at Milan. 

The remaining years of Leonardo’s life are more or less 
years of wandering. From his brilliant life at court he had 
saved nothing, and he returned to Florence a poor man. Per- 
haps necessity kept his spirit excited: the next four years are 
one prolonged rapture or ecstasy of invention. He painted the 
pictures of the Louvre, his most authentic works, which came 
there straight from the cabinet of Francis the First, at Fon- 
tainebleau. One picture of his, the Saint Anne—not the 
Saint Anne of the Louvre, but a mere cartoon, now in London 
— revived for a moment a sort of appreciation more common in 
an earlier time, when good pictures had still seemed miracu- 
lous; and for two days a crowd of people of all qualities passed 
in naive excitement through the chamber where it hung, and 
gave Leonardo a taste of Cimabue’s triumph. But his work 
was less with the saints than with the living women of Florence; 
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for he lived still in the polished society that he loved, and in 
the houses of Florence, left perhaps a little subject to light 
thoughts by the death of Savonarola — the latest gossip (1869) 
is of an undraped Monna Lisa, found in some out-of-the-way 
corner of the late Orleans collection — he saw Ginevra di Benci, 
and Lisa, the young third wife of Francesco del Giocondo. 
As we have seen him using incidents of sacred story, not for 
their own sake, or as mere sub-subjects for pictorial realiza- 
tion, but as a symbolical language for fancies all his own, so 
now he found a vent for his thoughts in taking one of these 
languid women, and raising her, as Leda or Pomona, Modesty 
or Vanity, to the seventh heaven of symbolical expression. 

La Gioconda is, in the truest sense, Leonardo’s masterpiece, 
the revealing instance of his mode of thought and work. In 
suggestiveness, only the Melancholia of Diirer is comparable 
to it; and no crude symbolism disturbs the effect of its subdued 
and graceful mystery. We all know the face and hands of the 
ngure, set in its marble chair, in that cirque of fantastic rocks, 
as in some faint light under sea. _ Perhaps of all ancient pictures 
time has chilled it least. As often happens with works in which 
invention seems to reach its limit, there is an element in it given 
to, not invented by, the master. In that inestimable folio of 
drawings, once in the possession of Vasari, were certain designs 
by Verrocchio, faces of such impressive beauty that Leonardo 
in his boyhood copied them many times. It is hard not to 
connect with these designs of the elder, by-past master, as with 
its germinal principle, the unfathomable smile, always with a 
touch of something sinister in it, which plays over all Leonardo’s 
work. Besides, the picture is a portrait. From childhood we 
see this image defining itself on the fabric of his dreams; and 
but for express historical testimony, we might fancy that this 
was but his ideal lady, embodied and beheld at last. What 
was the relationship of a living Florentine to this creature of 
his thought? By means of what strange affinities had the per- 
son and the dream grown up thus apart, and yet so closely 
together? Present from the first incorporeally in Leonardo’s 
thought, dimly traced in the designs of Verrocchio, she is found 
present at last in IJ Giocondo’s house. That there is much of 
mere portraiture in the picture is attested by the legend that 
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by artificial means, the presence of mimes and flute-players, 
that subtle expression was protracted on the face. Again, was 
it in four years and by renewed labor never really completed, 
or in four months and as by stroke of magic, that the image 
was projected? 

The presence that thus rose so strangely beside the waters, 
is expressive of what in the ways of a thousand years men had 
come to desire. Hers is the head upon which all “the ends of 
the world are come,” and the eyelids are a little weary. It is 
a beauty wrought out from within upon the flesh, the deposit, 
little cell by cell, of strange thoughts and fantastic reveries and 
exquisite passions. Set it for a moment beside one of those 
white Greek goddesses or beautiful women of antiquity, and 
how would they be troubled by this beauty, into which the soul 
with all its maladies has passed! All the thoughts and experi- 
ence of the world have etched and molded there, in that which 
they have of power to refine and make expressive the outward 
form, the animalism of Greece, the lust of Rome, the reverie 
of the Middle Age with its spiritual ambition and imaginative 
loves, the return of the Pagan world, the sins of the Borgias. 
She is older than the rocks among which she sits; like the 
vampire, she has been dead many times, and learned the secrets 
of the grave; and has been a diver in deep seas, and keeps 
their fallen day about her; and trafficked for strange webs with 
Eastern merchants: and, as Leda, was the mother of Helen of 
Troy, and, as Saint Anne, the mother of Mary; and all this 
has been to her but as the sound of lyres and flutes, and lives 
only in the delicacy with which it has molded the changing 
lineaments, and tinged the eyelids and the hands. The fancy 
of a perpetual life, sweeping together ten thousand experiences, 
is an old one; and modern thought has conceived the idea of 
humanity as wrought upon by, and summing up in itself, all 
modes of thought and life. Certainly Lady Lisa might stand 
as the embodiment of the old fancy, the symbol of thé modern 
idea. 

During these years at Florence Leonardo’s history is the his- 
tory of his art; he himself is lost in the bright cloud of it. The 
outward history begins again in 1502, with a wild journey through 
central Italy, which he makes as the chief engineer of Cesar 
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Borgia. The biographer, putting together the stray jottings of 
his manuscripts, may follow him through every day of it, up 
the strange tower of Siena, which looks towards Rome, elastic 
like a bent bow, down to the seashore at Piombino, each place 
appearing as fitfully as in a fever dream. 

One other great work was left for him to do, a work all trace 
of which soon vanished, The Battle of the Standard, in which 
he had Michelangelo for his rival. The citizens of Florence, 
desiring to decorate the walls of the great council-chamber, had 
offered the work for competition, and any subject might be 
chosen from the Florentine wars of the fifteenth century. Michel- 
angelo chose for his cartoon an incident of the war with Pisa, 
in which the Florentine soldiers, bathing in the Arno, are sur- 
prised by the sound of trumpets, and run to arms. His design 
has reached us only in an old engraving, which perhaps helps 
us less than what we remember of the background of his Holy 
Family in the Uffizi to imagine in what superhuman form, 
such as might have beguiled the heart of an earlier world, those 
figures may have risen from the water. Leonardo chose an 
incident from the battle of Anghiari, in which two parties of 
soldiers fight for a standard. Like Michelangelo’s, his cartoon 
is lost, and has come to us only in sketches, and in a fragment 
of Rubens. Through the accounts given we may discern some 
lust of terrible things in it, so that even the horses tore each 
other with their teeth; and yet one fragment of it, in a, drawing 
of his at Florence, is far different —a waving field of lovely 
armor, the chased edgings running like lines of sunlight from 
side to side. Michelangelo was twenty-seven years old; Leo- 
nardo more than fifty; and Raffaelle, then nineteen years old, 
visiting Florence for the first time, came and watched them as 
they worked. 

We catch a glimpse of him again, at Rome in r5ra, sur- 
rounded by his mirrors and vials and furnaces, making strange 
toys that seemed alive of wax and quicksilver. The hesitation 
which had haunted him all through life, and made him like 
one under a spell, was upon him now with double force. No 
one had ever carried political indifferentism farther; it had al- 
ways been his philosophy to “fly before the storm”; he is for 
the Sforzas, or against them, as the tide of their fortune turns. 
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Yet now in the political society of Rome, he came to be sus- 
pected of concealed French sympathies. It paralyzed him to 
find himself among enemies; and he turned wholly to France, 
which had long courted him. 

France was about to become an Italy more Italian than Italy 
itself. Francis the First, like Lewis the Twelfth before him, 
was attracted by the finesse of Leonardo’s work; La Gioconda 
was already in his cabinet, and he offered Leonardo the little 
Chateau de Clou, with its vineyards and meadows, in the pleasant 
valley of the Masse, just outside the walls of the town of Am- 
boise, where, especially in the hunting season, the court then 
frequently resided. A Monsieur Lyonard, peinteur du Roy pour 
Amboyse — so the letter of Francis the First is headed. It 
opens a prospect, one of the most interesting in the history of 
art, where, under a strange mixture of lights, Italian art dies 
away as a French exotic. 

Two questions remain, after much busy antiquarianism, con- 
cerning Leonardo’s death — the question of the precise form 
of his religion, and the question whether Francis the First was 
present at the time. They are of about equally little impor- 
tance in the estimate of Leonardo’s genius. The directions in 
his will about the thirty masses and the great candles for the 
church of Saint Florentin are things of course, their real pur- 
pose being immediate and practical; and on no theory of 
religion could these hurried offices be of much consequence. 
We forget them in speculating how one who had been always 
so desirous of beauty, but desired it always in such definite 
and precise forms, as hands or flowers or hair, looked forward 
now into the vague land, and experienced the last curiosity. 
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COVENTRY PATMORE 


Coventry KEARSEY DEIGHTON PATMORE, an English poet and essayist. 
Born at Woodford, in Essex, England, July 23, 1823; died 1896. Author of 
“The Angel in the House,” “The Unknown Eros,” “Amelia,” ‘“Religio 
Poetz,” ‘The Rod, the Root, and the Flower,” also “Principle in Art, and 
Other Essays.” 


(From ‘‘THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE”’) 
THE REVELATION 


AN idle poet, here and there, 
Looks round him; but, for all the rest, 
The world, unfathomably fair, 
Is duller than a witling’s jest. 
Love wakes men, once a lifetime each; 
They lift their heavy lids, and look; 
And, lo, what one sweet page can teach, 
They read with joy, then shut the book. 
And some give thanks, and some blaspheme, 
And most forget; but, either way, 
That and the Child’s unheeded dream 
Is all the light of all their day. 


THE SPIRIT’S EPOCHS 


Not in the crises of events, 

Of compass’d hopes, or fears fulfill’d, 
Or acts of gravest consequence, 

Are life’s delight and depth reveal’d. 
The day of days was not the day; 

That went before, or was postponed; 
The night Death took our lamp away 

Was not the night on which we groan’d. 
I drew my bride, beneath the moon, 

Across my threshold; happy hour! 
But, ah, the walk that afternoon 

We saw the water-flags in flower! 
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THE PROTOTYPE 


Lo, there, whence love, life, light are pour’d, 
Veil’d with impenetrable rays, 
Amidst the presence of the Lord 
Coequal Wisdom laughs and plays. 
Female and male God made the man; 
His image is the whole, not half; 
And in our love we dimly scan 
The love which is between Himself. 


THE PRAISE OF LOVE 


SPrIRIT-of Knowledge, grant me this: 
A simple heart and subtle wit 

To praise the thing whose praise it is 
That all which can be praised is it. 


THE WIFE’S TRAGEDY 


Man must be pleased; but him to please 
Is woman’s pleasure; down the gulf 
Of his condoled necessities 
She casts her best, she flings herself. 
How often flings for naught, and yokes 
Her heart to an icicle or whim, 
Whose each impatient word provokes 
Another, not from her, but him; 
While she, too gentle even to force 
His penitence by kind replies, 
Waits by, expecting his remorse, 
With pardon in her pitying eyes; 
And if he once, by shame oppress’d, 
A comfortable word confers, 
She leans and weeps against his breast, 
And seems to think the sin was hers; 
And whilst his love has any life, 
Or any eye to see her charms, 
At any time, she’s still his wife, 
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Dearly devoted to his arms; 
She loves with love that cannot tire; 
And when, ah woe, she loves alone, 
Through passionate duty love springs higher, 
As grass grows taller round a stone. 


COMMON GRACES 


Is nature in thee too spiritless, 
Ignoble, impotent, and dead, 
To prize her love and loveliness 
The more for being thy daily bread? 
And art thou one of that vile crew 
Which see no splendor in the sun, 
Praising alone the good that’s new, 
Or over, or not yet begun? 
And has it dawn’d on thy dull wits 
That love warms many as soft a nest, 
That, though swathed round with benefits, 
Thou art not singularly blest? 
And fail thy thanks for gifts divine, 
The common food of many a heart, 
Because they are not only thine? 
Beware lest in the end thou art 
Cast for thy pride forth from the fold, 
Too good to feel the common grace 
Of blissful myriads who behold 
Forevermore the Father’s face. 


THE ZEST OF LIFE 


Give thanks. It is not time misspent; 

Worst fare this betters, and the best, 
Wanting this natural condiment, 

Breeds crudeness, and will not digest. 
The grateful love the Giver’s law; 

But those who eat, and look no higher, 
From sin or doubtful sanction draw 

The biting sauce their feasts require. 
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Give thanks for naught, if you’ve no more, 
And, having all things, do not doubt 

That nought, with thanks, is blest before 
Whate’er the world can give, without. 


FOOL AND WISE 


Endow the fool with sun and moon, 

Being his, he holds them mean and low; 
But to the wise a little boon 

Is great, because the giver’s so. 


PAUSANIAS 


PAUSANIAS, a Greek traveler and descriptive writer of the second Chris- 
tian century. Author of an important work, ‘The Description of Greece,” 
in ten books. This work is of immense value to historians and students of 
Grecian art and antiquities. It has even been suggested that he may have 
been commissioned by the Emperor to make a list of art treasures still re- 
maining, after repeated spoliations, in Greece. Pausanias was not really 
an art critic, but usually contented himself with describing the appearance 
of the object, together with the artist’s name, and the place where the temple, 
statue, or painting was to be found. His statements seem to have been very 
accurate, and many recent explorations, particularly those at Olympia, 
have been made in accordance with his descriptions. Of his birth and life, 
apart from these records of his travels, nothing is known. 


(From ‘THE DESCRIPTION OF GREECE’’) 


Manvy various wonders may one see, or hear of, in Greece; 
but the Eleusinian mysteries and Olympian games seem to 
exhibit more than anything else the divine purpose. ‘The 
sacred grove of Zeus they have from old time called Allis, slightly 
changing the Greek word for grove: it is indeed called Altis 
also by Pindar, in the Ode he composed for a victor at Olympia. 
And the temple and statue of Zeus were built out of the spoils 
of Pisa, which the people of Elis razed to the ground, after 
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quelling the revolt of Pisa and some of the neighboring towns 
that revolted with Pisa. That the statue of Zeus was the work 
of Phidias is shown by the inscription written at the base of it: — 


“ Phidias the Athenian, the son of Charmides, made me.” 


The image of the god is in gold and ivory, seated on a throne. 
And a crown is on his head imitating the foliage of the olive 
tree. In his right hand he holds a Victory in ivory and gold, 
with a tiara and crown on his head; and in his left hand a scepter 
adorned with all manner of precious stones, and the bird seated 
on the scepter is an eagle. The robes and sandals of the god are 
also of gold; and on his robes are imitations of flowers, espe- 
cially of lilies. And the throne is richly adorned with gold and 
precious stones, and with ebony and ivory. ‘There are imitations 
of animals painted on it, and models worked on it. There are 
four Victories like dancers, one at each foot of the throne, and 
two also at the instep of each foot; and at each of the front 
feet are Theban boys carried off by Sphinxes, and below the 
Sphinxes Apollo and Artemis shooting down the children of 
Niobe. Between the feet of the throne are four divisions 
formed by straight lines drawn from each of the four feet. In 
the division nearest the entrance there are seven models; the 
eighth has vanished no one knows where or how. And they 
are imitations of ancient contests, for in the days of Phidias the 
contests for boys were not yet established. And the figure 
with its head muffled up in a scarf is, they say, Pantarces, who 
was a native of Elis and the darling of Phidias. This Pantarces 
won the wrestling prize for boys in the eighty-sixth Olmpiad. 
And in the remaining divisions is the band of Hercules fighting 
against the Amazons. The number on each side is twenty- 
nine, and Theseus is on the side of Hercules.. And the throne 
is supported not only by the four feet, but also by four pillars 
between the feet. But one cannot get under the throne, as one 
can at Amycle, and pass inside, for at Olympia there are panels 
like walls that keep one off. Of these panels the one opposite 
the doors of the temple is painted sky-blue only, but the others 
contain paintings by Panznus. 
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At the north end of Mount Cronos there is between the 
treasuries and the mountain a temple of Ilithyia, and in it is 
honored Sosipolis, the tutelary deity of the people of Elis. Ili- 
thyia they surname the Olympian, and select annually a priest- 
ess for her: the old priestess of Sosipolis also performs holy 
rites according to the custom of the people of Elis, brings 
lustral water to the goddess, and sets before her cakes kneaded 
with honey. In the vestibule of the temple is the altar of 
Ilithyia, as also the approach to the temple for people generally : 
inside Sosipolis is honored; no one but the priestess of the 
god must enter his sanctuary, and she must wear a white veil 
drawn over her head and face. And the maidens that reside 
in the temple of Ilithyia and the women sing hymns to Sosipolis, 
and burn incense to him, but are not accustomed to pour liba- 
tions of wine to his honor. And their most binding oath is by 
Sosipolis. It is said that, when the Arcadians invaded Elis 
with an army, and the people of Elis were drawn up in battle 
array against them, a woman came to the generals of Elis, with 
a baby boy at her breast, saying that she was mother of the 
boy, and offered him according to a dream she had had to help 
the people of Elis. And the authorities, crediting the woman’s 
tale, put the child in the front of the army all naked as it was. 
When the Arcadians commenced the attack, the child was 
changed into a dragon, and the Arcadians were troubled at the 
sight and began to flee, while the people of Elis pursued them 
hotly, and won a notable victory and called the god Sosipolis. 
Where the dragon appeared to glide off after the battle they 
built a temple, and resolved to worship it and Ilithyia jointly, 
for they thought it was she who had introduced the child into 
the world. And the Arcadians who were slain in the battle 
have a monument on the hill towards the west after you have 
crossed the Cladeus. And near Ilithyia there are ruins of a 
temple of celestial Aphrodite, to whom they sacrifice on the altars 
which still remain. 

Inside Altis, at the processional entrance, is what is called 
the Hippodamium, surrounded by a wall, occupying about an 
acre. This is the entrance every year for the women, who 
sacrifice to Hippodamia and perform other rites in her honor. 
They say Hippodamia fled to Medea in Argolis, when Pelops 
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was especially angry with her owing to the death of Chrysippus ; 
and they say that, according to the oracle, they afterwards 
placed her remains at Olympia. At the end of the statues 
which they erected out of fines imposed on the athletes is the 
entrance which they call Private. For by it the Umpires 
and combatants enter the course. There is also an embank- 
ment, and seats for the managers of the games. Opposite 
the Umpires is an altar of white stone, seated on which the 
priestess of Demeter Chamyne watches the Olympian games, 
an honor which different priestesses at different times have 
received from the people of Elis, for they do not prevent 
maidens from seeing the games. And at the starting-place is 
the tomb of Endymion, according to the tradition of the people 
of Elis. 

Near the place where the Umpires sit is the ground appointed 
for the horse-races and the starting-place, which is in shape 
like the prow-of a ship with its beak turned to the course. The 
prow is broad where it joins the Portico called Agnaptus, and 
there is a brazen dolphin upon a bar at the extremity of the 
beak. Each side of the starting-place is more than four hun- 
dred feet in length, and there are some buildings there which 
those who enter for the horse-races get by lots. In front of 
the chariots and race-horses is extended a rope as a sort of 
barrier. And there is an altar of unbaked brick erected near 
the middle of the beak of every Olympiad, whitewashed outside. 
And there is a brazen eagle on this altar, with its wings stretched 
out wide. When the clerk of the course touches a piece of 
mechanism on this altar, the eagle is so constructed as to mount 
aloft so as to be visible to the spectators, while the dolphin falls 
to the ground. First the ropes on each side of the Portico called 
Agnaptus are slackened, and the horses in position there start 
first, and run on till they come to the horses in the second position, 
and then the ropes there are slackened, and so on along the 
whole course where the horses are in position, till they can all 
start fair at the beak. Then commences the exhibition of the 
skill of the charioteers and the swiftness of the horses. Cloetas 
originally contrived this method of starting, and plumed him- 
self upon his invention, as we find by the inscription on his 
statue at Athens, 
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“T was made by Cleetas, the son of Aristotle, who invented at 
Olympia the start for horses.” 


As to the oracle (of Trophonius), the following is the process: 
When any one desires to descend to the cave of Trophonius, he 
must first take up his residence for certain days in the temple 
of the Good Deity and Good Fortune. While he stays there, 
he purifies himself in all other respects, abstains from warm 
baths, bathes in the river Hercyna, and has plenty of animal 
food from the various victims; for he must sacrifice to Tropho- 
nius and the sons of Trophonius, and also to Apollo and Cronos 
and to Zeus the King, and to Hera the Chariot-driver, and to 
Demeter whom they call Europa, and who they say was the 
nurse of Trophonius. At each of the sacrifices the seer comes 
forward and inspects the victims’ entrails, and having done so, 
declares whether or not Trophonius will receive with favor the 
person who consults the oracle. The entrails of the other 
victims, however, do not show the mind of Trophonius so much 
as those of the ram, which each person who descends into his 
cave sacrifices on the night he descends in a ditch, invoking 
Agamedes. And though the former sacrifices have seemed 
propitious, they take no account of them, unless the entrails of 
this ram are favorable too; but if these are so, then each per- 
son descends with good hope. ‘This is the process. The first 
thing they do is to bring the person who wishes to consult the 
oracle by night to the river Hercyna, and to anoint him with 
oil, and two citizen lads of the age of thirteen, whom they call 
Hermz, wash him, and minister to him in all other respects. 
The priests do not after that lead him immediately to the oracle, 
but to the sources of the river which are very near each other. 
And here he must drink of the water called Lethe, that he may 
forget all his former thoughts, and afterwards he must drink 
of the water of memory, and then he remembers what he will 
see on his descent. And when he has beheld the statue which 
they say was made by Dedalus, and which is never shown by 
the priests to any but those who are going to descend to Tro- 
phonius, after worship and prayer he goes to the oracle, clad in 
a linen tunic bound with fillets, and having on his feet the shoes 
of the country. The oracle is above the grove on the mountain ; 
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and there is round it a circular wall of stone, the circumference 
of which is very small, and height rather less than two cubits. 

Also there are some brazen pillars and girders that connect them, 

and through them are doors. And inside is a cavity in the 
earth, not natural, but artificial, and built with great skill. 

And the shape of this cavity resembles that of an oven: the 
breadth of which (measured diametrically) may be considered 

to be about four cubits, and the depth not more than eight 

cubits. There are no steps to the bottom; but when any one 

descends to Trophonius, they furnish him with a narrow and 

light ladder. On the descent between top and bottom is an 

opening two spans broad and one high. He that descends 

lies flat at the bottom of the cavity, and, having in his hands 

cakes kneaded with honey, introduces into the opening first 

his feet and then his knees; and then all his body is sucked in, 

like a rapid and large river swallows up any one who is sucked 

into its vortex. When within the sanctuary, the future is not 

communicated always in the same way, but some obtain knowl- 

edge of the future by their eyes, others by their ears. And they 

return by the place where they entered feet foremost. They 

say none who descended ever died, except one of Demetrius’s 
body-guard, who would perform none of the accustomed routine, 

and who descended not to consult the oracle, but in the hope 

of abstracting some of the gold and silver from the sanctuary. 

They also say that his corpse was not ejected by the usual 

outlet. There are indeed several other traditions about him: 

I mention only the most remarkable. On emerging from the 

cavity of Trophonius, the priests take and seat the person who 

has consulted the oracle on the Seat of Memory, not far from 

the sanctuary, and when he is seated there, they ask him what 

he has seen or heard, and, when they have been informed, they 

hand him over to the fit persons, who bring him back to the 
temple of Good Fortune and the Good Deity, still in a state of 
terror, and hardly knowing where he is. Afterwards, however, 

he will think no more of it, and even laugh. I write no mere 
hearsay, but from what I have seen happen to others, and 
having myself consulted the oracle of Trophonius. And all on 
their return from the oracle of Trophonius must write down 
on a tablet what they have seen or heard. 
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JOHN HOWARD PAYNE 


Joun Howarp Payne, an American dramatist and actor. Born in New 
York City, June 9, 1792; died April 10, 1852. Author of “Home, Sweet 
Home,” one of the songs in his drama, the ‘Maid of Milan.” His “Bru- 
tus,” “Virginius,” and ‘Charles II” are still upon the stage. He was for 
some years United States consul at Tunis, where he died. In 1883 his re- 
mains were brought back to his native land, and as they were conveyed in 
solemn state through the city of Washington, D.C., to their final resting-place 
in Oak Hill cemetery, the various bands in the long funeral cortége played, 
with a never-to-be-forgotten effect upon the spectators of the scene, the 
pathetic strains of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” 


HOME, SWEET HOME 


Mrp pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 

A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 

Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met with elsewhere. 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home! 
There’s no place like home! 


An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain: 

Oh! give me my lowly thatched cottage again. 

The birds singing gaily, that come at my call, — 

Give me them, with the peace of mind dearer than all. 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home! etc. 


How sweet ’tis to sit ’neath a fond father’s smile, 
And the cares of a mother to soothe and beguile! 
Let others delight ’mid new pleasures to roam, 
But give, oh! give me the pleasures of home. 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 
But give me, oh! give me, 
The pleasures of home. 


To thee I’ll return, overburdened with care: 
The heart’s dearest solace will smile on me there. 
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No more from that cottage again will I roam: 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home! 
There’s no place like home! 


SILVIO PELLICO 


Sitvio Petrico. An Italian dramatic writer and patriot. Born at 
Saluzzo in Piedmont, June 24, 1788; died at Turin, January 31, 1854. 
Author of the tragedies ‘‘Laodicea,” “Francesca of Rimini,” ‘‘Eufemio of 
Messina,” “‘Iginia of Asto,” ‘Ester of Engaddi,” ‘“Leonerio of Dertonia,” 
“‘Gismonda da Mendrisio,” “Herodias,”’ and “Thomas More.” In 1820 
he was arrested by the Austrian government as a conspirator for Italian 
liberation, and was kept a prisoner for ten years in Moravia. When finally 
released, he was greatly broken mentally and physically, but subsequently 
produced his most famous work, entitled “My Prisons,” which has been 
translated into all European languages and is regarded as a'classic. 


(From ‘‘My Prisons’’) 


I RETURNED to the strict habit of anticipating daily all surprise, 
all emotion, every supposable misfortune; and again this exer- 
cise became interesting to me. 

My solicitude was still further increased. The two sons of 
the jailer, who at first sometimes kept me company, were sent 
to school; and afterwards, remaining little at home, they no 
longer came to see me. The mother and sister, who often 
stopped to talk with me when the boys were there, now only 
came to bring my coffee, and left me directly. For the mother 
I felt little regret, because she did not manifest a compassionate 
heart. But the daughter, although not handsome, had a certain 
sweetness of look and language, which was not without value 
for me. When she brought my coffee, and said, “I made it,” 
I always found it excellent; when she said, ‘Mamma made it,” 
it was warm water. 
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Seeing human beings so rarely, I turned my attention to some 
ants that came upon my window: I fed them sumptuously; 
they went to seek for an army of their companions, and my 
window was soon filled with these little animals. I busied 
myself also with a beautiful spider which spun her web on one 
of the walls of my prison. I fed her with gnats and midges, 
and she took such a liking to me that she came upon my bed, 
into my hands, and took her prey from my fingers. 

Would to God that these had been the only insects to visit 
me! It was yet spring, and already the midges had multiplied, 
I can truly say, in a frightful manner. The winter had been one 
of extraordinary mildness, and after some March winds, the 
warm weather came. It is impossible to say how hot the air 
became in the cell which I occupied. Situated exactly to the 
south, under a roof of lead, my window looking upon that of 
St. Mark’s church, also of lead, from which the reflection was 
dreadful, it was suffocating. I never had an idea of heat so 
overpowering. To this great torment was added such a mul- 
titude of midges, that, however much I moved about and de- 
stroyed them, I was entirely covered with them: the bed, the 
table, the floor, the chairs, the walls, the ceiling, everything, 
was covered with them; and the air contained an infinite number, 
perpetually going and coming through the window with an infer- 
nal buzzing. The bites of these insects are painful; and to feel 
them from morning to night, and from night to morning, and to 
have to be contriving incessantly how to diminish their number 
is, in truth, too great a suffering for mind and body. 

When I had learned from experience the severity of this 
scourge, and could not obtain a change of my prison, I was 
pursued with the temptation to commit suicide, and sometimes 
feared that I should become crazy. But, thanks to Heaven, 
this fury was not of long duration, and religion continued to 
sustain me. It persuaded me that man ought to suffer, and 
suffer with fortitude; it made me feel a certain pleasure in my 
sufferings, the satisfaction of not yielding, but rather of over- 
coming everything. 

I said to myself: “The more painful life becomes to me, the 
less terrified I shall be, if, young as I am, I shall be condemned 
to punishment; without these preparatory sufferings, I should 
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perhaps die like a coward. And besides, have I such virtues 
as deserve happiness? and where are they?” 

And after a rigorous self-examination, I found in my past 
life but few actions worthy of any praise; all the rest were 
foolish passions, idolatry, a proud and false virtue. ‘‘ Well,” 
concluded I, “‘suffer then, unworthy man! If men and insects 
should destroy you, merely through anger, and without right, 
recognize them as the instruments of Divine Justice, and be 
still.” 

Has man any need of making an effort to humble himself 
sincerely, and to own himself a sinner? Is it not true that in 
general we waste our youth in vanity, and that instead of em- 
ploying all our powers to advance in the career of excellence, we 
make use of them for the most part to degrade ourselves? 
There are some exceptions; but I confess that these do not 
regard my poor self. I have no merit in being dissatisfied 
with myself. . When we see a lamp emitting more smoke than 
flame, it is no great proof of sincerity to say that it does not 
burn as it ought. 

Without self-abasement, without the scruples of the bigot, 
contemplating myself with the utmost calmness of mind, I 
found myself worthy of the chastisements of God. A voice 
from within told me, ‘‘These chastisements are due for this, if 
not for that; let them bring you back to Him who is perfection 
itself, whom mortals are called upon to imitate according to the 
limits of their strength.” 

With what reason, then, since I was forced to acknowledge 
myself guilty of a thousand infidelities towards God, could I 
complain if some men appeared vile, and others unjust? if 
the good things of this world were ravished from me? if I 
was to pine away in prison, or perish by a violent death? 

I endeavored to impress deeply on my heart these reflections, 
so just and so much felt; and that done, I saw that it was neces- 
sary to be consistent, and that I could be so only in blessing the 
just decrees of God, in loving them, and in extinguishing within 
me every wish contrary to them. 

To strengthen myself more in this purpose, I resolved from 
that time forth to make a development in writing of all my 
thoughts and feelings. The difficulty was, that the commission, 
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while allowing me ink and paper, counted the sheets, forbidding 
me to destroy any, and reserving to themselves the right of exam- 
ining what use I made of them. To supply the want of paper, 
I had recourse to the innocent artifice of smoothing a rough 
table that I had, with a piece of glass, and on this I wrote each 
day long meditations on the duties of men, my own in particular. 

I do not exaggerate when I say that the hours thus employed 
were sometimes delicious, in spite of the difficulty of breathing 
that I suffered from excessive heat, and the painful bites of the 
midges. To guard against these last, I was obliged, notwith- 
standing the heat, to cover my head and legs, and to write not 
only with gloves on, but with my wrists tied round, to prevent 
their crawling into my sleeves. 

These meditations of mine took a somewhat biographical 
form. I wrote the history of all the good and evil developed 
within me since my infancy, discussing with myself, laboring 
to solve all my doubts, arranging, as well as I was able, all my 
knowledge, and all my ideas upon everything. 

When all the disposable surface of the table was covered with 
writing, I read it over again and again, I meditated on my 
own meditations, and at last decided (often with regret) to 
erase the whole with glass, in order to have a surface again 
suitable to receive my thoughts. 

In this manner I continued my history, often retarded by di- 
gressions of all sorts, by the analysis of this or that point of 
metaphysics, of morals, of politics, or religion; and when all 
was covered, I began to read and read again, and afterwards 
to efface. 

Wishing to avoid anything that could prevent my giving 
a free and faithful account of all the facts which I recollected, 
as well as of my opinions, and for seeing the possibility of 
some inquisitorial visit, I wrote in a sort of jargon, that is, with 
transpositions of letters, and abbreviations, to which I was well 
accustomed. 

No visit of the sort happened, however, and nobody suspected 
that I spent that most gloomy season so agreeably. When 
I heard the jailer or other person open the door, I covered the 
table with a table-cloth and placed upon it the inkstand and the 
legal sheets of paper. 
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Some of my hours were also devoted to this paper, sometimes 
a whole day or night. It served me for literary compositions. 
During that time I composed the “Esther d’Engaddi.” “TIginia 
d’Asti,”” and the four songs entitled ““Tancreda,” “ Rosilde,” 
“Eligi and Valafrido,” and “Adello,” besides many outlines 
of tragedies and other productions, such as a poem upon the 
League of Lombardy, and another on Christopher Columbus. 

As the renewal of my paper, when it was exhausted, was not 
always a thing easily and readily obtained, I made the first 
sketch of every composition on the table, or on brown paper, 
in which were wrapped the dried figs and other fruits which I 
sent for. Sometimes, giving my dinner to one of the secondini, 
and making him believe that I had no appetite, I induced him 
to make me a present of some sheets of paper. This hap- 
pened only in certain cases, when the table was covered with 
writing, and I could not yet resolve to erase it. ‘Then I suffered 
from hunger, and although my money was deposited with the 
jailer, I asked of him nothing to eat the whole day, partly that he 
might not suspect that I had given away my dinner, partly that 
the secondino might not perceive that I had told him a falsehood 
in assuring him that I had no appetite. To sustain myself, 
I took at night very strong coffee, and begged that it should be 
made by Stora Zanze. This was the daughter of the jailer, 
who, when she could do it without the knowledge of her mother, 
made it uncommonly strong; so much so, that on account of 
my empty stomach, it caused a kind of nervous excitement 
without pain, which kept me awake the whole night. 

In this state of pleasing intoxication, I felt my intellectual 
powers redoubled; I philosophized, composed poetry, and 
prayed until daybreak, with surprising enjoyment. Then I 
was seized by a sudden weakness; I threw myself on the bed, 
and in spite of the insects, which still succeeded in sucking my 
blood, although I was well wrapped up, I slept for an hour or 
two profoundly. 

Those nights, agitated by strong coffee, taken upon an empty 
stomach, and passed in such pleasing elevation of mind, ap- 
peared too delightful to me not to seek to procure them often. 

Thus, even when I had no need of the secondino’s paper, I often 
adopted the plan of not touching a mouthful of my dinner for 
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the purpose of obtaining at night the desired charm of the magic 
beverage. Happy when I attained my object! More than 
once it happened that the coffee was not made by the compas- 
sionate Zanze; it was then but an insipid drink. This disap- 
pointment put me rather into ill humor. Instead of being 
excited, I felt languid and hungry; I gaped, and threw myself 
on my bed and could not sleep. 

I afterwards complained to Zanze, and she pitied me. One 
day when I was scolding her bitterly, as if she had cheated me, 
the poor child began to cry, and said to me, “Sir, I never deceived 
any one, and yet everybody accuses me of deceit.” 

“Everybody? It appears that I am not the only one who 
gets provoked by such drink.” 

“That is not what I mean. Ah! if you knew —if I could 
pour out my poor heart to yours!” 

“But do not weep so. What can be the matter? I beg your 
pardon if I have scolded you wrongfully. I fully believe that 
it is not your fault that I had such wretched coffee.” 

“Ah! sir, I am not crying for that.” 

My self-love was a little mortified at that, but I smiled. 

“You weep, then, when I scold you, but for quite another 
thing?” 

“Frankly, yes.” 

“Who, then, has called you deceitful?” 

Pe Over. 

And her face became covered with blushes. In her ingenuous 
confidence she narrated to me a serio-comic tale which affected 
me. 

After that day I became, I know not why, the confidant of 
this young girl, who began to hold long conversations with me. 

She said to me sometimes, “‘ You are so good, sir, that I regard 
you as a daughter might regard her father.” 

“You make me a poor compliment,” I replied, repelling her 
hand; “I am scarcely thirty-two years old, and you already 
treat me as your father!” 

“Well, sir, I will say as a brother.” 

And she took my hand by force, and pressed it affectionately; 
and all this was very innocent. 

I said to myself afterwards, “It is lucky that she is not a 
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beauty! otherwise these innocent familiarities might disconcert 
mer? 

Sometimes also I said, “It is fortunate she is so young! ‘There 
will be no danger of my falling in love with a girl of her age.” 

At other times I felt a little inquietude in observing that I 
had deceived myself in thinking her ugly, and was obliged to 
admit that her features and form were not without regularity. 

“If she were not so pale,” I said, “and had not those few 
freckles on her face, she might pass for handsome.” 

The truth is, it is impossible not to find some charm in the 
presence, the look, and the language of a young, lively, and 
affectionate girl. I had done nothing to captivate her affections, 
and yet she loved me as a father, or, if I preferred, as a brother. 
Why? Because she had read my “Francesca da Rimini,” 
and “Eufemio,’’ and my verses made her weep so much! be- 
cause, too, I was a prisoner, without having been guilty, she 
said, either of robbery or murder. 

In fine, how could I, who had become attached to Magdalen 
without having seen her, remain indifferent to the sisterly atten- 
tions, graceful flatteries, and the excellent coffee of the Vene- 
zianina adolescente sbirra ? 

I should not speak the truth if I attributed to my wisdom 
my not falling in love with her. I was not taken with her, simply 
because she had a lover already, of whom she was passionately 
fond. Alas for me if it had been otherwise! 

But if the feeling which she awoke in my heart was not ex- 
actly what is called love, I acknowledge that it approached 
somewhat to it. It was my desire that she should be happy, 
that she should marry the man she loved; I had not the least 
jealousy, the remotest idea that she could make me the object 
of her love, but when I heard my door open, my heart beat with 
the hope that it was Zanze; if it was not, I was dissatisfied; 
if it was she, my heart bounded with joy. 

Her parents, who had already conceived a good opinion of 
me, and who knew that she was desperately in love with another, 
had no scruples in letting her come to bring my coffee almost 
always in the morning, and sometimes in the evening. 

She had a bewitching simplicity and kind-heartedness. She 
said to me: “I am so in love with another, and yet I so gladly 


stay with you! When I do not see my lover I have a feeling of 
ennui everywhere except here.” 

“And do you not know why?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“Then I will tell you; it is because I let you talk about your 
lover.” 

“That is very true; but another reason is, I have so much 
esteem for you.” 

Poor girl! she had the charming fault of always taking my 
hand and pressing it, and did not perceive that it at the same 
time pleased and troubled me. 

Thanks to Heaven that I am able to recollect this excellent 
creature without the least remorse! 


SAMUEL PEPYS 


SAMUEL Pepys. Born in London, February 23, 1633; died May 26, 
1703. His “Diary,” so frequently quoted, and so vivid in depicting the 
daily life of his times, comprised the years 1660-1669. 


(From “THe Drary’’) 


SEPTEMBER 2, 1666. (Lord’s day.) Some of our maids sitting 
up late last night to get things ready against our feast to-day, Jane 
called us up about three in the morning, to tell us of a great fire 
they saw in the City. So I rose, and slipped on my night-gown, 
and went to her window; and thought it to be on the back-side 
of Marke-lane at the farthest; but, being unused to such fires 
‘as followed, I thought it far enough off; and so went to bed 
again, and to sleep. About seven rose again to dress myself, 
and there looked out at the window, and saw the fire not so 
much as it was, and further off. So to my closet to set things 
to rights, after yesterday’s cleaning. By and by Jane comes 
and tells me that she hears that above 300 houses have 
been burned down to-night by the fire we saw, and that it 
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is now burning down all Fish Street, by London Bridge. So I 
made myself ready presently, and walked to the Tower; and 
there got up upon one of the high places, Sir J. Robinson’s little 
son going up with me; and there I did see the houses at that 
end of the bridge all on fire, and an infinite great fire on this 
and the other side the end of the bridge; which, among other 
people, did trouble me for poor little Michell and our Sarah on 
the bridge. So down, with my heart full of trouble, to the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, who tells me that it begun this morning 
in the King’s baker’s house in Pudding-lane, and that it hath 
burned down St. Magnus’s Church and most part of Fish Street 
already. So I down to the water-side, and there got a boat, 
and through bridge, and there saw a lamentable fire. Poor 
Michell’s house, as far as the Old Swan, already burned that 
way, and the fire running further, that, in a very little time, it 
got as far as the Steele-yard, while I was there. Every body 
endeavouring to remove their goods, and flinging into the river, 
or bringing them into lighters that lay off; poor people staying 
in their houses as long as till the very fire touched them, and 
then running into boats, or clambering from one pair of stairs, 
by the water-side, to another. And, among other things, the 
poor pigeons, I perceive, were loth to leave their houses, but 
hovered about the windows and balconys, till they burned their 
wings and felldown. Having staid, and inan hour’s time seen 
the fire rage every way; and nobody, to my sight, endeavouring 
to quench it, but to remove their goods, and leave all to the fire; 
and, having seen it get as far as the Steele-yard, and the wind 
mighty high, and driving it into the City; and everything, after 
so long a drought, proving combustible, even the very stones of 
churches; and, among other things, the poor steeple by which 
pretty Mrs. —— lives, and whereof my old schoolfellow Elbor- 
ough is parson, taken fire in the very top, and there burned till 
it fell down; I to White Hall, with a gentleman with me, who 
desired to go off from the Tower, to see the fire, in my boat; 
and there up to the King’s closet in the Chapel, where people 
come about me, and I did give them an account dismayed 
them all, and word was carried in to the King. So I was called 
for, and did tell the King and Duke of York what I saw; and 
that, unless his Majesty did command houses to be pulled down, 
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nothing could stop the fire. They seemed much troubled, and 
the King commanded me to go to my Lord Mayor from him, 
and command him to spare no houses, but to pull down before 
the fire every way. The Duke of York bid me tell him, that if 
he would have any more soldiers, he shall; and so did my Lord 
Arlington afterwards, as a great secret. Here meeting with 
Captain Cocke, I in his coach, which he lent me, and Creed with 
me to Paul’s; and there walked along Watling Street, as well as 
I could, every creature coming away loaden with goods to save, 
and, here and there, sick people carried away in beds. Ex- 
traordinary good goods carried in carts and on backs. At last 
met my Lord Mayor in Canning Street, like a man spent, with 
a handkercher about his neck. To the King’s message, he 
cried, like a fainting woman, “Lord! what can I do? I am 
spent: people will not obey me. I have been pulling down 
houses; but the fire overtakes us faster than we can do it.” 
That he needed no more soldiers; and that, for himself, he must 
go and refresh himself, having been up all night. So he left me, 
and I him, and walked home; seeing people all almost distracted, 
and no manner of means used to quench the fire. The houses, 
too, so very thick thereabouts, and full of matter for burning, as 
pitch and tar, in Thames Street; and warehouses of oyle, and 
wines, and brandy, and other things. Here I saw Mr. Isaac 
Houblon, the handsome man, prettily dressed and dirty at his 
door-at Dowgate, receiving some of his brother’s things, whose 
houses were on fire; and, as he says, have been removed twice 
already; and he doubts, as it soon proved, that they must be, 
in a little time, removed from his house also, which was a sad 
consideration. And to see the churches all filling with goods 
by people who themselves should have been quietly there at 
this time. By this time, it was about twelve o’clock; and so 
home, and there find my guests, who were Mr. Wood and his 
wife Barbary Shelden, and also Mr. Moone: she mighty fine, 
and her husband, for aught I see, a likely man. But Mr. 
Moone’s design and mine, which was to look over my closet, 
and please him with the sight thereof, which he hath long desired, 
was wholly disappointed; for we were in great trouble and dis- 
turbance at this fire, not knowing what to think of it. How- 
ever, we had an extraordinary good dinner, and as merry as 
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at this time we could be. While at dinner, Mrs. Batelier come 
to enquire after Mr. Woolfe and Stanes, who, it seems, are 
related to them, whose houses in Fish Street are all burned, and 
they in a sad condition. She would not stay in the fright. 
Soon as dined, I and Moone away, and walked through the City, 
the streets full of nothing but people; and horses and carts 
loaden with goods, ready to run over one another, and removing 
goods from one burned house to another. They now removing 
out of Canning Street, which received goods in the morning, into 
Lumbard Street, and further: and, among others, I now saw 
my little goldsmith Stokes, receiving some friend’s goods, whose 
house itself was burned the day after. We parted at Paul’s; 
he home, and I to Paul’s Wharf, where I had appointed a boat 
to attend me, and took in Mr. Carcasse and his brother, whom 
I met in the street, and carried them below and above bridge too. 
And again to see the fire, which was now got further, both below 
and above, and no likelihood of stopping it. Met with the King 
and Duke of York in their barge, and with them to Queenhithe, 
and there called Sir Richard Browne to them. Their order was 
only to pull down houses apace, and so below bridge at the water- 
side; but this little was or could be done, the fire coming upon 
them so fast. Good hopes there was of stopping it at the Three 
Cranes above, and at Buttulph’s Wharf below bridge, if care 
be used; but the wind carries it into the City, so as we know not, 
by the water-side, what itdo there. River full of lighters and 
boats taking in goods, and good goods swimming in the water; 
and only I observed that hardly one lighter or boat in three that 
had the goods of a house in, but there was a pair of Virginalls 
in it. Having seen as much as I could now, I away to White 
Hall by appointment, and there walked to St. James’s Park; 
and there met my wife, and Creed, and Wood, and his wife, and 
walked to my boat; and there upon the water again, and to the 
fire up and down, it still encreasing, and the wind great. So 
near the fire as we could for smoke; and all over the Thames, 
with one’s faces in the wind, you were almost burned with a 
shower of fire-drops. This is very true: so as houses were 
burned by these drops and flakes of fire, three or four, nay, five 
or six houses, one from another. When we could endure no 
more upon the water, we to a little alehouse on the Bankside, 
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over against the Three Cranes, and there staid till it was dark 
almost, and saw the fire grow; and, as it grew darker, appeared 
more and more; and in corners and upon steeples, and between 
churches and houses, as far as we could see up the hill of the 
City, in a most horrid, malicious, bloody flame, not like the fine 
flame of an ordinary fire. Barbary and her husband away before 
us. We staid till, it being darkish, we saw the fire as only one 
entire arch of fire from this to the other side the bridge, and in a 
bow up the hill for an arch of above a mile long: it made me weep 
to see it. The churches, houses, and all on fire, and flaming at 
once; and a horrid noise the flames made, and the cracking of 
houses at their ruine. So home with a sad heart, and there find 
every body discoursing and lamenting the fire; and poor Tom 
Hater come with some few of his goods saved out of his house, 
which was burned upon Fish Street Hill. I invited him to lie 
at my house, and did receive his goods; but was deceived in his 
lying there, the news coming every moment of the growth of the 
fire; so as we were forced to begin to pack up our own goods, 
and prepare for their removal; and did by moonshine, it being 
brave, dry, and moonshine and warm weather, carry much of 
my goods into the garden; and Mr. Hater and I did remove my 
money and iron chests into my cellar, as thinking that the safest 
place. And got my bags of gold into my office, ready to carry 
away, and my chief papers of accounts also there, and my tallies 
into a box by themselves. So great was our fear, as Sir W. 
Batten hath carts come out of the country to fetch away his goods 
this night. We did put Mr. Hater, poor man! to bed a little; 
but he got but very little rest, so much noise being in my house, 
taking down of goods. 

3d. About four o’clock in the morning, my Lady Batten sent 
me a cart to carry away all my money, and plate, and best 
things, to Sir W. Rider’s, at Bednall Greene, which I did, riding 
myself in my night-gown, in the cart; and, Lord! to see how 
the streets and the highways are crowded with people running 
and riding, and getting of carts at any rate to fetch away things. 
I find Sir W. Rider tired with being called up all night, and 
receiving things from several friends. His house full of goods, 
and much of Sir W. Batten’s and Sir W. Pen’s. I am eased at 
my heart to have my treasure so well secured. Then home, and 
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with much ado to find a way, nor any sleep all this night to me 
nor my poor wife. But then all this day she and I and all my 
people labouring to get away the rest of our things, and did get 
Mr. Tooker to get me a lighter to take them in, and we did carry 
them, myself some, over Tower Hill, which was by this time full 
of people’s goods, bringing their goods thither; and down to the 
lighter, which lay at the next quay, above the Tower Dock. 
And here was my neighbour’s wife, Mrs. , with her pretty 
child, and some few of her things, which I did willingly give 
way to be saved with mine; but there was no passing with any- 
thing through the postern, the crowd was so great. The Duke 
of York come this day by the office, and spoke to us, and did 
ride with his guard up and down the City to keep all quiet, he 
being now General, and having the care of all. This day, 
Mercer being not at home, but against her mistress’s order gone 
to her mother’s, and my wife going thither to speak with W. 
Hewer, beat her there, and was angry; and her mother saying 
that she was not.a ’prentice girl, to ask leave every time she goes 
abroad, my wife with good reason was angry; and, when she 
come home, did bid her be gone again. And so she went away, 
which troubled me, but yet less than it would, because of the 
condition we are in, in fear of coming in a little time to being less 
able to keep one in her quality. At night, lay down a little upon 
a quilt of W. Hewer’s in the office, all my own things being packed 
up or gone; and, after me, my poor wife did the like, we having 
fed upon the remains of yesterday’s dinner, having no fire nor 
dishes, nor any opportunity of dressing any thing. 

4th. Up by break of day, to get away the remainder of my 
things; which I did by a lighter at the Iron gate: and my 
hands so full, that it was the afternoon before we could get 
them all away. Sir W. Pen and I to the Tower Street, and 
there met the fire burning, three or four doors beyond Mr. 
Howell’s, whose goods, poor man, his trayes, and dishes, shovells, 
&c., were flung all along ‘Tower Street in the kennels, and people 
working therewith from one end to the other; the fire coming 
on in that narrow street, on both sides, with infinite fury. Sir ~ 
W. Batten not knowing how to remove his wine, did dig a pit in 
the garden, and laid it in there; and I took the opportunity of 
laying all the papers of my office that I could not otherwise dis- 
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pose of. And in the evening Sir W. Pen and I did dig another, 
and put our wine in it; and I my parmazan cheese, as well as 
my wine and some other things. The Duke of York was at the 
office this day, at Sir W. Pen’s; but I happened not to be within. 
This afternoon, sitting melancholy with Sir W. Pen in our gar- 
den, and thinking of the certain burning of this office, without 
extraordinary means, I did propose for the sending up of all our 
workmen from the Woolwich and Deptford yards, none whereof 
yet appeared, and to write to Sir W. Coventry to have the Duke 
of York’s permission to pull down houses, rather than lose this 
office, which would much hinder the King’s business. So 
Sir W. Pen went down this night, in order to the sending them 
up to-morrow morning. 

October 8, 1667. Up pretty betimes, though not so soon 
as we intended, by reason of Murford’s not rising, and then not 
knowing how to open our door, which, and some other pleasant 
simplicities of the fellow, did give occasion to us to call him Sir 
Martin Marrall, and W. Hewer being his helper and counsellor, 
we did call him, all this journey, Mr. Warner, which did give us 
good occasion of mirth now and then. At last, rose, and up, 
and broke our fast, and then took coach, and away, and at New- 
port did call on Mr. Lowther, and he and his friend, and the 
master of the house, their friend, where they were, a gentleman, 
did presently get a-horseback, and went with us to Audley-End, 
and did go along with us all over the house and garden: and 
mighty merry we were. ‘The house indeed do appear very fine, 
but not so fine as it hath heretofore to me; particularly the ceil- 
ings are not so good as I always took them to be, being nothing 
so well wrought as my Lord Chancellor’s are; and though the 
figure of the house without be very extraordinary good, yet the 
stayre-case is exceeding poor; and a great many pictures, and 
not one good one in the house but one of Harry the Eighth, 
done by Holben; and not one good suit of hangings in all the 
house, but all most ancient things, such as I would not give the 
hanging-up of in my house; and the other furniture, beds and 
other things, accordingly. Only the gallery is good, and, above 
all things, the cellars, where we went down and drank of much 
good liquor; and indeed the cellars are fine: and here my wife 
and I did sing to my great content. And then to the garden, 
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and there eat many grapes, and took some with us: and so away 
thence, exceeding well satisfied, though not to that degree that, 
by my old esteem of the house, I ought and did expect to have 
done, the situation of it not pleasing me. Here we parted with 
Lowther and his friends, and away to Cambridge, it being foul, 
rainy weather, and there did take up at the Rose, for the sake 
of Mrs. Dorothy Drawwater, the vintner’s daughter, which is 
mentioned in the play of Sir Martin Marrall. Here we had a 
good chamber, and bespoke a good supper; and then I took my 
wife, and W. Hewer, and Willet, it holding up a little, and shewed 
them Trinity College and St. John’s library, and went to King’s 
College Chapel, to see the outside of it only; and so to our 
inne, and with much pleasure did this, they walking in their 
pretty morning gowns, very handsome, and I proud to find my- 
self in condition to do this; and so home to our lodging, and 
there, by and by, to supper, with much good sport, talking with 
the Drawers concerning matters of the town, and persons 
whom I remember, and so, after supper, to cards; and then to 
bed, lying, I in one bed, and my wife and girl in another, in the 
same room, and very merry talking together, and mightily 
pleased both of us with the girl. Saunders, the only voillin in 
my time, is, I hear, dead of the plague in the late plague there. 

oth. Up, and got ready, and eat our breakfast; and then 
took coach: and the poor, as they did yesterday, did stand at 
the coach to have something given them, as they do to all great 
persons; and I did give them something: and the town musick 
did also come and play: but, Lord! what sad music they made! 
So through the town, and observed at our College of Magdalene 
the posts new painted, and understand that the Vice-Chancellor 
is there this year. And so away for Huntingdon; and come to 
Brampton at about noon, and there find my father and sister 
and brother all well: and up and down to see the garden with 
my father, and the house, and do altogether find it very pretty; 
especially the little parlour and the summer-houses in the garden, 
only the wall do want greens upon it, and the house is too low- 
roofed; but that is only because of my coming from a house with 
higher ceilings. But altogether is very pretty; and I bless God 
that I am like to have such a pretty place to retire to. After 
dinner, I walked up to Hinchingbroke, where my Lady expected 
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me; and there spent all the afternoon with her: the same most 
excellent, good, discreet lady that ever she was; and, among 
other things, is mightily pleased with the lady that is like to be 
her son Hinchingbroke’s wife. By and by my wife comes with 
Willet, my wife in her velvett vest, which is mighty fine, and 
becomes her exceedingly. I am pleased with my Lady Paulina 
and Anne, who both are grown very proper ladies, and hand- 
some enough. But a thousand questions my Lady asked me, 
till she could think of no more almost, but walked up and down 
the house with me. But I do find, by my Lady, that they are 
reduced to great straits for money, having been forced to sell 
her plate, 8 or £900 worth; and she is now going to sell a suit 
of her best hangings, of which I could almost wish to buy a piece 
or two, if the pieces will be broke. But the house is most ex- 
cellently furnished, and brave rooms and good pictures, so that 
it do please me infinitely beyond Audley End. Home, and there 
Mr. Shepley staid with us and supped. Supper done, we all 
to bed, only I a little troubled that my father tells me that he is 
troubled that my wife shows my sister no countenance, and him 
but very little, but is as a stranger in the house; and I do ob- 
serve she do carry herself very high; but I perceive there was 
some great falling out when she was here last, but the reason 
I have no mind to enquire after, for vexing myself, being desirous 
to pass my time with as much mirth as I can while I am abroad. 
My wife and I in the high bed in our chamber, and Willet in 
the trundle-bed, which she desired to lie in, by us. 

roth. Up, to walk up and down in the garden with my father, 
to talk of all our concernments: about a husband for my sister, 
whereof there is at presentnoappearance; but we must endeavour 
to find her one now, for she grows old and ugly: then for my 
brother; and resolve he shall stay here this winter, and then I 
will either send him to Cambridge for a year, till I get him some 
church promotion, or send him to sea as a chaplain, where he 
may study, and earn his living. Then walked round about our 
Greene, to see whether, in case I cannot buy out my uncle 
Thomas and his son’s right in this house, that I can buy another 
place as good thereabouts to build on, and I do not see that I 
can. But this, with new building, may be made an excellent 
pretty thing, and I resolve to look after it as soon as I can, and 
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Goody Gorum dies. By coach round the towne of Brampton, 
to observe any other place as good as our’s, and find none; and 
so back with great pleasure; and thence went all of us, my sister 
and brother and W. Hewer, to dinner to Hinchingbroke, where 
we had a good plain country dinner, but most kindly used; and 
here dined the Minister of Brampton and his wife, who is re- 
ported a very good, but poor man. Here I spent alone with my 
Lady, after dinner, the most of the afternoon, and anon the two 
twins were sent for from school, at Mr. Taylor’s, to come to 
see me, and I took them into the garden, and there, in one of the 
summer-houses, did examine them, and do find them so well 
advanced in their learning, that Iam amazed at it: they repeat- 
ing a whole ode without book out of Horace, and give me a very 
good account of anything almost, and did make me very readily 
very good Latin, and did give me good account of their Greek 
grammar, beyond all possible expectation; and so grave and 
manly as I never saw, I confess, nor could have believed; so 
that they will be fit to go to Cambridge in two years at most. 
They are both little, but very like one another, and well-looked 
children. Took leave for a great while again, but with extraor- 
dinary kindness from my Lady, who looks upon me like one 
of her own family and interest. ‘Thence I walked over the park 
with Mr. Shepley, and through the grove, which is mighty pretty, 
as is imaginable, and so over their drawbridge to Nun’s Bridge, 
and so to my father’s, and there sat and drank, and talked a 
little, and then parted. And he being gone, and what com- 
pany there was, my father and I with a dark lantern, it being now 
night, into the garden with my wife, and there went about our 
great work to dig up my gold. But, Lord! what a tosse I was 
for some time in, that they could not justly tell where it was; 
that I begun heartily to sweat, and be angry, that they should not 
agree better upon the place, and at last to fear that it was gone: 
but by and by poking with a spit, we found it, and then begun 
with a spudd to lift up the ground. But, good God! to see how 
sillily they did it, not half a foot under ground, and in the sight 
of the world from a hundred places, if any body by accident were 
near hand, and within sight of a neighbour’s window: only my 
father says that he saw them all gone to church before he began 
the work, when he laid the money. But I was out of my wits 
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almost, and the more from that, upon my lifting up the earth with 
the spudd, I did discern that I had scattered the pieces of gold 
round about the ground among the grass and loose earth; and 
taking up the iron head-pieces wherein they were put, I perceived 
the earth was got among the gold, and wet, so that the bags were 
all rotten, and all the notes, that I could not tell what in the world 
to say to it, not knowing how to judge what was wanting, or 
what had been lost by Gibson in his coming down: which, all 
put together, did make me mad; and at last I was forced to take 
up the head-pieces, dirt and all, and as many of the scattered 
pieces as I could with the dirt discern by candle-light, and 
carry them up into my brother’s chamber, and there locke 
them up till I had eat a little supper: and then, all people going 
to bed, W. Hewer and I did all alone, with several pails of water 
and besoms, at last wash the dirt off of the pieces, and parted 
the pieces and the dirt, and then began to tell them by a note 
which I had of the value of the whole, in my pocket; and do 
find that there was short above a hundred pieces: which did 
make me mad; and considering that the neighbour’s house was 
so near that we could not possibly speak one to another in the 
garden at that place where the gold lay — especially my father 
being deaf — but they must know what we had been doing, 
I feared that they might in the night come and gather some pieces 
and prevent us the next morning; so W. Hewer and I out again 
about midnight, for it was now grown so late, and there by 
candle-light did make shift to gather forty-five pieces more. 
And so in, and to cleanse them: and by this time it was past 
two in the morning; and so to bed, with my mind pretty quiet 
to think that I have recovered so many. [I lay in the trundle- 
bed, the girl being gone to bed to my wife, and there lay in some 
disquiet all night, telling of the clock till it was daylight. 

rith. And then W. Hewer and I, with pails and a sieve, did 
lock ourselves into the garden, and there gather all the earth 
about the place into pails, and then sift those pails in one of the 
summer-houses, just as they do for dyamonds in other parts 
of the world; and there, to our great content, did by nine o’clock 
make the last night’s forty-five up to seventy-nine: so that we 
are come to about twenty or thirty of what I think the true num- 
ber should be; and perhaps within less; and of them I may 
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reasonably think that Mr. Gibson might lose some: so that I 
am pretty well satisfied that my loss is not great, and do bless 
God that place is so well. So do leave my father to make a 
second examination of the dirt; and my mind at rest in it, 
being but an accident: and so gives me some kind of content 
to remember how painful it is sometimes to keep money, as 
well as to get it, and how doubtful I was to keep it all night, 
and now to secure it to London: so got all my gold put up in 
bags. We to breakfast, and about ten o’clock took coach, my 
wife and I, and Willett, and W. Hewer, and Murford and 
Bowles, whom my Lady lent me to go along with me my 
journey, not telling her the reason, but it was only to secure 
my gold, and my brother John on horseback; and with these 
four I thought myself pretty safe. But, before we went out, 
the Huntingdon musick come to me and played, and it was 
better than that of Cambridge. Here I took leave of my 
father and did give my sister 20s. She cried at my going; but 
whether it was at her unwillingness for my going, or any un- 
kindness of my wife’s, or no, I know not; but, God forgive 
me! I take her to be so cunning and ill-natured, that I have 
no great love for her; but only [she] is my sister, and must be 
provided for. My gold I put into a basket, and sat under one 
of the seats; and so my work every quarter of an hour was to 
look to see whether all was well; and I did ride in great fear 
all the day. Mr. Shepley saw me beyond St. Neots, and there 
parted, and we straight to Stevenage, through Bald Lanes, 
which are already very bad; and at Stevenage we come well 
before night, and all sat, and there with great care I got the 
gold up to my chamber, my wife carrying one bag, and the girl 
another, and W. Hewer the rest in a basket, and set it all 
under a bed in our chamber, and then sat down to talk, and 
were very pleasant, satisfying myself, among other things, from 
John Bowles, in some terms of hunting, and about deere, bucks, 
and does. Brecocke alive still, and the best host I know 
almost. 

rath. Up, and eat our breakfast, and set out about nine 
o’clock, and so to Barnett, where we baited. By five o’clock 
got home, where I find all well; and did bring my gold, to my 
heart’s content, very safe, having not this day carried it in a 
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basket, but in our hands: the girl took care of one, and my 
wife another bag, and I the rest, I being afraid of the bottom 
of the coach, lest it should break. 
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CHARLES PERRAULT 


CHARLES PERRAULT, a famous French writer of fairy-tales. Born in 
Paris, January 12, 1628; died May 16, 1703. Author of “The Age of Louis 
the Great,” a “Parallel between the Ancients and the Moderns,” and a 
series of fairy-tales, ‘Stories of My Mother the Goose,” containing “Puss 
in Boots,” “Red Riding-Hood,” ‘ Bluebeard,” ‘“ Cinderella,” and “Tom 
Thumb.” Many of his stories for children have never been surpassed, 
and retain their hold on youthful imaginations after a period of two hun- 
dred years. 


LITTLE RED RIDING-HOOD 


ONCE upon a time there lived in a certain village a little 
country girl, the prettiest creature was ever seen. Her mother 
was excessively fond of her; and her grandmother doted on 
her much more. This good woman got made for her a little 
red Riding-Hood, which became the girl so extremely well, 
that everybody called her Little Red Riding-Hood. 

One day, her mother, having made some custards, said to 
her, ‘Go, my dear, and see how thy grandmamma does, for 
I hear she has been very ill; carry her a custard, and this little 
pot of butter.” Little Red Riding-Hood sets out immediately 
to go to her grandmother, who lived in another village. As she 
was going through the wood, she met with Gaffer Wolf, who had 
a very great mind to eat her up, but he durst not, because of 
some fagot-makers hard by in the forest. 

He asked her whither she was going. The poor child, who 
did not know that it was dangerous to stay and hear a Wolf talk, 
said to him, “I am going to see my grandmamma, and carry 
her a custard, and a little pot of butter, from my mamma.” 
“Does she live far off?” said the Wolf. “Oh, aye!” answered 
Little Red Riding-Hood; “it is beyond that mill you see there, 
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at the first house in the village.” ‘ Well,” said the Wolf, “and 
I'll go and see her too: I’ll go this way, and you go that, and we 
shall see who will be there soonest.” 

The Wolf began to run as fast as he could, taking the nearest 
way; and the little girl went by that farthest about, diverting 
herself in gathering nuts, running after butterflies, and making 
nosegays of such little flowers as she met with. The Wolf was 
not long before he got to the old woman’s house: he knocked 
at the door, tap, tap. “Who’s there?” ‘Your grandchild, 
Little Red Riding-Hood” (replied the Wolf, counterfeiting her 
voice), “who has brought you acustard, and alittle pot of butter, 
sent you by mamma.” 

The good grandmother, who was in bed, because she found 
herself somewhat ill, cried out, “Pull the bobbin, and the latch 
will go up.” The Wolf pulled the bobbin, and the door opened, 
and then presently he fell upon the good woman, and ate her up 
in a moment; for it was above three days that he had not touched 
a bit. He then shut the door, and went into the grandmother’s 
bed, expecting Little Red Riding-Hood, who came some. time 
afterwards, and knocked at the door, tap, tap. ‘‘ Who’s there?” 
Little Red Riding-Hood, hearing the big voice of the Wolf, was 
at first afraid; but believing her grandmother had got a cold, 
and was hoarse, answered, “’Tis your grandchild, Little Red 
Riding-Hood, who has brought you a custard, and a little pot 
of butter, mamma sends you.” ‘The Wolf cried out to her, 
softening his voice as much as he could, “ Pull the bobbin, and 
the latch will go up.”” Little Red Riding-Hood pulled the bob- 
bin, and the door opened. 

The Wolf, seeing her come in, said to her, hiding himself under 
the bedclothes: “Put the custard and the little pot of butter 
upon the stool, and come and lie down with me.” Little Red 
Riding-Hood undressed herself, and went into bed; where, 
being greatly amazed to see how her grandmother looked 
in her nightclothes, said to her, “Grandmamma, what great 
arms you have got!” “That is the better to hug thee, my 
dear.” “Grandmamma, what great legs you have got!” 
“That is to run the better, my child.” ‘Grandmamma, what 
great ears you have got!” “That is to hear the better, my 
child.” ‘“‘Grandmamma, what great eyes you have got!” 
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“It is to see the better, my child.” “Grandmamma, what great 
teeth you have got!” “That is to eat thee up.” And, saying 
these words, this wicked Wolf fell upon poor Little Red Riding- 
Hood, and ate her all up. 


BLUE BEARD 


THERE was a man who had fine houses, both in town and 
country, a deal of silver and gold plate, embroidered furniture, 
and coaches gilded all over with gold. But this man had the 
misfortune to have a Blue Beard, which made him so frightfully 
ugly that all the women and girls ran away from him. 

One of his neighbors, a lady of quality, had two daughters 
who were perfect beauties. He desired of her one of them in 
marriage, leaving to her the choice which of the two she would 
bestow upon him. ‘They would neither of them have him, and 
sent him backwards and forwards from one to another, being 
not able to bear the thoughts of marrying a man who had a Blue 
Beard. And what besides gave them disgust and aversion was 
his having already been married to several wives, and nobody 
ever knew what became of them. 

Blue Beard, to engage their affection, took them, with the 
lady their mother, and three or four ladies of their acquaintance, 
with other young people of the neighborhood, to one of his 
country-seats, where they stayed a whole week. ‘There was 
nothing then to be seen but parties of pleasure, hunting, fishing, 
dancing, mirth, and feasting. Nobody went to bed, but all 
passed the night in rallying and joking with each other. In 
short, everything succeeded so well that the youngest daughter 
began to think the master of the house not to have a Beard 
so very Blue, and that he was a mighty civil gentleman. 

As soon as they returned home, the marriage was concluded. 
About a month afterwards Blue Beard told his wife that he was 
obliged to take a country journey for six weeks at least, about 
affairs of very great consequence, desiring her to divert herself in 
his absence, to send for her friends and acquaintances, to carry 
them into the country, if she pleased, and to make good cheer 
wherever she was: “Here,” said he, “‘are the keys of the two 
great wardrobes, wherein I have my best furniture; these are 
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of my silver and gold plate, which is not every day in use; these 
open my strong boxes, which hold my money, both gold and 
silver; these my caskets of jewels; and this is the master-key 
to all my apartments: but for this little one here, it is the key 
of the closet at the end of the great gallery on the ground floor. 
Open them all; go into all and every one of them; except that 
little closet, which I forbid you, and forbid it in such a manner 
that, if you happen to open it, there’s nothing but what you may 
expect from my just anger and resentment.” She promised 
to observe, very exactly, whatever he had ordered; when he, 
after having embraced her, got into his coach and proceeded 
on his journey. 

Her neighbors and good friends did not stay to be sent for 
by the new married lady, so great was their impatience to see 
all the rich furniture of her house, not daring to come while her 
husband was there, because of his Blue Beard, which frightened 
them. ‘They ran through all the rooms, closets, and wardrobes, 
which were all-so rich and fine, that they seemed to surpass one 
another. After that, they went up into the two great rooms, 
where were the best and richest furniture; they could not suffi- 
ciently admire the number and beauty of the tapestry, beds, 
couches, cabinets, stands, tables, and looking-glasses, in which 
you might see yourself from head to foot; some of them were 
framed with glass, others with silver, plain and gilded, the finest 
and most magnificent which were ever seen. They ceased not 
to extol and envy the happiness of their friend, who in the mean- 
time no way diverted herself in looking upon all these rich things, 
because of the impatience she had to go and open the closet of 
the ground floor. She was so much pressed by her curiosity, 
that, without considering that it was very uncivil to leave her 
company, she went down a little back staircase, and with such 
excessive haste that she had twice or thrice like to have broken 
her neck. 

Being come to the closet door, she made a stop for some time, 
thinking upon her husband’s orders, and considering what un- 
happiness might attend her if she was disobedient; but the 
temptation was so strong she could not overcome it: she took 
then the little key, and opened it trembling; but could not at 
fizst see anything plainly, because the windows were shut. 
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After some moments she began to perceive that the floor was all 
covered over with clotted blood, on which lay the bodies of 
several dead women ranged against the walls. (These were all 
the wives whom Blue Beard had married and murdered one 
after another.) She thought she should have died for fear, 
and the key, which she pulled out of the lock, fell out of her 
hand. 

After having somewhat recovered her surprise, she took up 
the key, locked the door, and went upstairs into her chamber to 
recover herself; but she could not, so much was she frightened. 
Having observed that the key of the closet was stained with 
blood, she tried two or three times to wipe it off, but the blood 
would not come out; in vain did she wash it, and even rub it 
with soap and sand; the blood still remained, for the key was a 
Fairy, and she could never make it quite clean; when the blood 
was gone off from one side, it came again on the other. 

Blue Beard returned from his journey the same evening, and 
said he had received letters upon the road, informing him 
that the affair he went about was ended to his advantage. His 
wife did all she could to convince him she was extremely glad 
of his speedy return. Next morning he asked for the keys, 
which she gave him, but with such a trembling hand that he 
easily guessed what had happened. ‘‘ What,” said he, “is not 
the key of my closet among the rest?’? “I must certainly,” 
answered she, “ have left it above upon the table.” “Fail not,” 
said Blue Beard, “‘ to bring it me presently.” 

After several goings backwards and forwards, she was forced 
to bring him the key. Blue Beard, having very attentively 
considered it, said to his wife, ‘How comes this} blood upon 
the key?” ‘Ido not know,” cried the poor woman, paler than 
death. ‘You do not know,” replied Blue Beard; ‘I very well 
know, you were resolved to go into the closet, were you not? 
Mighty well, Madam; you shall go in, and take your place 
among the ladies you saw there.” 

Upon this she threw herself at her husband’s feet, and begged 
his pardon with all the signs of a true repentance, and that she 
would never more be disobedient. She would have melted a 
rock, so beautiful and sorrowful was she; but Blue Beard had 
a heart harder than any rock! ‘Thou must die, Madam,” 
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said he, “and that presently.” ‘Since I must die,” answered 
she (looking upon him with her eyes all bathed in tears) “give 
me some little time to say my prayers.” ‘I give you,” replied 
Blue Beard, ‘‘half a quarter of an hour, but not one moment 
more.” 


When she was alone, she called out to her sister, and said to her, 
“Sister Anne” (for that was her name), “go up, I beg you, upon 
the top of the tower, and look if my brothers are not coming; 
they promised me that they would come to-day, and if you see 
them, give them a sign to make haste.” Her sister Anne went 
up upon the top of the tower, and the poor afflicted wife cried 
out from time to time, ‘‘Anne, sister Anne, do you see any one 
coming?”’ And sister Anne said, ‘‘I see nothing but the sun, 
which makes a dust, and the grass, which looks green.” 

In the meanwhile Blue Beard, holding a great simitar in his 
hand, cried out as loud as he could baw! to his wife, “‘Come down 
instantly, or Ishall come up to you.” “One moment longer, 
if you please,’’ said his wife, and then she cried out very softly, 
“Anne, sister Anne, dost thou see anybody coming?” And 
sister Anne answered, “I see nothing but the sun, which makes 
a dust, and the grass looking green.”’ ‘Come down quickly,” 
cried Blue Beard, ‘“‘or I will come up to you.” ‘I am coming,” 
answered his wife; and then she cried, “Anne, sister Anne, dost 
thou see any one coming?” “TI see,” replied sister Anne, “a 
great dust that comes on this side here.” — “Are they my 
brothers?” — “Alas! no, my dear sister, I see a flock of sheep.” 
“Will you not come down?” cried Blue Beard. “One moment 
longer,” said his wife, and then she cried out, “Anne, sister 
Anne, dost thou see nobody coming?” “TI see,’ said she, 
“two horsemen coming, but they are yet a great way off.” 
—“God be praised !”’ replied the poor wife, joyfully, “they are 
my brothers; I will make them a sign, as well as I can, for them 
to make haste.”” Then Blue Beard bawled out so loud that 
he made the whole house tremble. 

The distressed wife came down, and threw herself at his feet, 
all in tears, with her hair about her shoulders: “This signifies 
nothing,” says Blue Beard, “you must die;” then, taking hold 
of her hair with one hand, and lifting up his simitar with the 
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other, he was going to take off her head. The poor lady, turning 
about to him, and looking at him with dying eyes, desired him 
to afford her one little moment to recollect herself. ‘No, no,” 
said he, “recommend thyself to God,” and was just ready to 
strike. At this very instant there was such a loud knocking 
at the gate that Blue Beard made a sudden stop. The gate 
was opened, and presently entered two horsemen, who, drawing 
their swords, ran directly to Blue Beard. He knew them to be 
his wife’s brothers, one a dragoon, the other a musketeer; so 
that he ran away immediately to save himself; but the two 
brothers pursued so close that they overtook him before he 
could get to the steps of the porch, when they ran their swords 
through his body and left him dead. 

The poor wife was almost as dead as her husband, and had 
not strength enough to rise and welcome her brothers. Blue 
Beard had no heirs, and so his wife became mistress of all his 
estate. She made use of one part of it to marry her sister Anne 
to a young gentleman who had loved her a long while; another 
part to buy captains’ commissions for her brothers; and the 
rest to marry herself to a very worthy gentleman, who made her 
forget the ill time she had passed with Blue Beard. 


PUSS IN BOOTS 


THERE was a miller, who left no more estate to the three sons 
he had than his Mill, his Ass, and his Cat. ‘The partition was 
soon made. Neither the scrivener nor attorney were sent for. 
They would soon have eaten up all the poor patrimony. The 
eldest had the Mill, the second the Ass, and the youngest nothing 
but the Cat. 

The poor young fellow was quite comfortless at having so 
pooralot. ‘My brothers,” said he, “may get their living hand- 
~somely enough, by joining their stocks together; but for my 
part, when I have eaten up my Cat, and made me a muff of 
his skin, I must die with hunger.”” The Cat, who heard all 
this, but made as if he did not, said to him with a grave and 
serious air: ‘Do not thus afflict yourself, my good master; you 
have nothing else to do, but to give me a bag, and get a pair of 
boots made for me, that I may scamper through the dirt and 
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the brambles, and you eee see that you have not so bad a por- 
tion of me as you imagine.” 

Though the Cat’s master did not build very much upon what 
he said, he had, however, often seen him play a great many cun- 
ning tricks to catch rats and mice; as when he used to hang by 
the heels, or hide himself in the meal, and make as if he were 
dead; so that he did not altogether despair of his affording him 
some help in his miserable condition. When the Cat had what 
he asked for, he booted himself very gallantly; and putting 
his bag about his neck, he held the strings of it in his two fore 
paws, and went into a warren where was great abundance of 
rabbits. He put bran and sow-thistle into his bag, and stretch- 
ing himself out at length, as if he had been dead, he waited 
for some young rabbits, not yet acquainted with the deceits 
of the world, to come and rummage his bag for what he had 
put into it. 

Scarce was he lain down, but he had what he wanted; arash 
and foolish young rabbit jumped into his bag, and Monsieur 
Puss, immediately drawing close the strings, took and killed 
him without pity. Proud of his prey, he went with it to the 
palace, and asked to speak with his majesty. He was shown 
upstairs into the king’s apartment, and, making a low reverence, 
said to him, ‘‘I have brought you, Sir, a rabbit of the warren 
which my noble lord the marquis of Carabas”’ (for that was the 
title which Puss was pleased to give his master) “has com- 
manded me to present to your majesty from him.” ‘Tell thy 
master,” said the king, “‘that I thank him, and that he does me 
a great deal of pleasure.” 

Another time he went and hid himself among some standing 
corn, holding still his bag open; and when a brace of partridges 
ran into it, he drew the strings, and so caught them both. He 
went and made a present of these to the king, as he had done 
before of the rabbit which he took in the warren. The king in 
like manner received the partridges with great pleasure, and 
ordered him some money to drink. 

The Cat continued for two or three months, thus to carry his 
majesty, from time to time, game of his master’s taking. One 
day in particular, when he knew for certain that he was to take 
the air, along the riverside, with his daughter, the most beautiful 
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princess in the world, he said to his master, ‘If you will 
follow my advice, your fortune is made; you have nothing else 
to do but go and wash yourself in the river, in that part I shall 
show you, and leave the rest to me.” The marquis of Carabas 
did what the Cat advised him to, without knowing why or 
wherefore. ‘ 

While he was washing, the king passed by, and the Cat began 
to cry out, as loud as he could, “Help, help, my lord marquis of 
Carabas is going to be drowned.” At this noise the king put 
his head out of his coach window, and finding it was the Cat 
who had so often brought him such good game, he commanded 
his guards to run immediately to the assistance of his lordship 
the marquis of Carabas. 

While they were drawing the poor marquis out of the river, 
the Cat came up to the coach, and told the king, that while his 
master was washing, there came by some rogues, who went off 
with his clothes, though he had cried out, “‘thieves, thieves,” 
several times, as loudas he could. This cunning Cat had hid- 
den them under a great stone. The king immediately com- 
manded the officers of his wardrobe to run and fetch one of 
his best suits for the lord marquis of Carabas. 

The king caressed him after a very extraordinary manner; 
and as the fine clothes he had given him extremely set off his 
good mien (for he was well made, and very handsome in his 
person) the king’s daughter took a secret inclination to him, 
and the marquis of Carabas had no sooner cast two or three 
respectful and somewhat tender glances, but she fell in love 
with him to distraction. The king would needs have him come 
into his coach, and take part of the airing. The Cat, quite 
overjoyed to see his project begin to succeed, marched on before, 
and meeting with some countrymen, who were mowing a meadow, 
he said to them, “Good people, you who are mowing, if you do 
not tell the king that the meadow you mow belongs to my lord 
marquis of Carabas, you shall be chopped as small as herbs for 
the pot.” 

The king did not fail asking of the mowers, to whom the 
meadow they were mowing belonged; ‘to my lord marquis of 
Carabas,” answered they altogether; for the Cat’s threats had 
made them terribly afraid. ‘You see, Sir,” said the marquis, 
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“this is a meadow which never fails to yield a plentiful harvest 
every year.” The Master-Cat, who went still on before, met 
with some reapers, and said to them, “Good people, you who 
are reaping, if you do not tell the king that all this corn belongs 
to the marquis of Carabas, you shall be chopped as small as 
herbs for the pot.” . 

The king, who passed by a moment after, would needs know 
to whom all that corn, which he then saw, did belong; ‘‘to my 
lord marquis of Carabas,” replied the reapers; and the king 
was very well pleased with it, as well as the marquis, whom he 
congratulated thereupon. The Master-Cat, who went always 
before, said the same words to all he met; and the king was 
astonished at the vast estates of my lord marquis of Carabas. 

Monsieur Puss came at last to a stately castle, the master of 
which was an Ogre, the richest had ever been known; for all 
the lands which the king had then gone over belonged to this 
castle. The Cat, who had taken care to inform himself who 
this Ogre was,.and what he could do, asked to speak with him, 
saying, He could not pass so near his castle, without having the 
honor of paying his respects to him. 

The Ogre received him as civilly as an Ogre could do, and 
made him sit down. ‘I have been assured,” said the Cat, 
“that you have the gift of being able to change yourself into all 
sorts of creatures you have a mind to; you can, for example, 
transform yourself into a lion, or elephant, and the like.” “This 
is true,” answered the Ogre, very briskly, “and to convince you, 
you shall see me now become a lion.”” Puss was so sadly terrified 
at the sight of a lion so near him, that he immediately got into 
the gutter, not without abundance of trouble and danger, be- 
cause of his boots, which were of no use at all to him in walking 
upon the tiles. A little while after when Puss saw that the Ogre 
had resumed his natural form, he came down, and owned he had 
been very much frightened. 

“T have been moreover informed,” said the Cat, “but I know 
not how to believe it, that you have also the power to take on you 
the shape of the smallest animals; for example, to change your- 
self into a rat or a mouse; but I must own to you, I take this 
to be impossible.” “Impossible?” cried the Ogre; “you shall 
see that presently,” and at the same time changed himself into 
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a mouse and began to run about the floor. Puss no sooner per- 
ceived this, but he fell upon him, and ate him up. 

Meanwhile the king, who-saw, as he passed, this fine castle 
of the Ogre’s, had a mind to go into it. Puss, who heard the 
noise of his majesty’s coach running over the drawbridge, ran 
out and said to the king, “Your majesty is welcome to this 
castle of my lord marquis of Carabas.” “What! my lord 
marquis?” cried the king; “and does this castle also belong to 
you? There can be nothing finer than this court, and all the 
stately buildings which surround it; let us go into it, if you please.” 
The marquis gave his hand to the princess, and followed the 
king, who went up first. They passed into a spacious hall, 
where they found a magnificent collation which the Ogre had 
prepared for his friends, who were that very day to visit him, 
but dared not to enter, knowing the king was there. His majesty 
was perfectly charmed with the good qualities of my lord mar- 
quis of Carabas, as was his daughter who was fallen violently in 
love with him; and seeing the vast estate he possessed, said to him, 
after having drank five or six glasses, “It will be owing to your- 
self only, my lord marquis, if you are not my son-in-law.” ‘The 
rnarquis, making several low bows, accepted the honor which 
his majesty conferred upon him, and forthwith, that very same 
day, married the princess. 

Puss became a great lord, and never ran after mice any more, 
but only for his diversion. 
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PETRARCH 


FRANCESCO PETRARCH, one of the greatest of Italian poets and scholars. 
Born at Arezzo, Italy, July 20, 1304; died at Arqua, July 18, 1374. Author 
of a work entitled “Rime,” embodying Italian songs, sonnets, and ballads. 
Three books of verse he wrote in Latin. His prose works bear titles: “Of 
Contempt of the World,” “Of the Solitary Life,” “Of Illustrious Men.” 

To Petrarch more than to any other one man was due the revival of an- 
cient learning, known as the Renaissance. He labored incessantly for the 
restoration of classical culture, and rescued many precious manuscripts of 
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the ancients from oblivion. In 1341 he was crowned Poet Laureate with 
great solemnity at Rome. His death was a beautiful and appropriate end- 
ing to his life. His friend Lombardo da Serico found him dead in his study, 
with his head resting on the pages of a book. 


TO THE PRINCES OF ITALY, EXHORTING THEM TO 
SET HER FREE 


Italia mia, benché ’l parlar sia indarno 


O my own Italy! though words are vain 
The mortal wounds to close, 
Unnumber’d, that thy beauteous bosom stain, 
Yet may it soothe my pain 
To sigh forth Tyber’s woes, 
And Arno’s wrongs, as on Po’s sadden’d shore 
Sorrowing I wander, and my numbers pour. 
Ruler of heaven! By the all-pitying love 
That could thy Godhead move 
To dwell a lowly sojourner on earth, 
Turn, Lord! on this thy chosen land thine eye: 
See, God of Charity! 
From what light cause this cruel war has birth; 
And the hard hearts by savage discord steel’d, 
Thou, Father! from on high, 
Touch by my humble voice, that stubborn wrath may yield! 


Ye, to whose sovereign hands the fates confide 
Of this fair land the reins, — 

(This land for which no pity wrings your breast) — 
Why does the stranger’s sword her plains invest? 
That her green fields be dyed, 

Hope ye, with blood from the Barbarians’ veins? 
Beguiled by error weak, 

Ye see not, though to pierce so deep ye boast, 
Who love, or faith, in venal bosoms seek : 

When throng’d your standards most, 

Ye are encompass’d most by hostile bands. 

O hideous deluge gather’d in strange lands, 
That rushing down amain 
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O’erwhelms our every native lovely plain! 
Alas! if our own hands 
Have thus our weal betray’d, who shall our cause sustain? 


Well did kind Nature, guardian of our state, 

Rear her rude Alpine heights, 

A lofty rampart against German hate; 

But blind ambition, seeking his own will, 

With ever restless will, 

To the pure gales contagion foul invites: 

Within the same strait fold 

The gentle flocks and wolves relentless throng, 

Where still meek innocence must suffer wrong: 

And these, — oh, shame avow’d! — 

Are of the lawless hordes no tie can hold: 

Fame tells how Marius’s sword 

Erewhile their bosoms gored, — 

Nor has Time’s hand aught blurr’d the record proud! 
When they who, thirsting, stoop’d to quaff the flood, 
With the cool waters mix’d, drank of a comrade’s blood! 


Great Cesar’s name I pass, who o’er our plains 
Pour’d forth the ensanguin’d tide, 

Drawn by our own good swords from out their veins; 
But now — nor know I what ill stars preside — 
Heaven holds this land in hate! 

To you the thanks! — whose hands control her helm! — 
You, whose rash feuds despoil 

Of all the beauteous earth the fairest realm! 

Are ye impell’d by judgment, crime, or fate, 

To oppress the desolate? 

From broken fortunes, and from humble toil, 

The hard-earn’d dole to wring, 

While from afar ye bring 

Dealers in blood, bartering their souls for hire? 

In truth’s great cause I sing, 

Nor hatred nor disdain my earnest lay inspire. 


Nor mark ye yet, confirm’d by proof on proof, 
Bavaria’s perfidy, 
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Who strikes in mockery, keeping death aloof? 
(Shame, worse than aught of loss, in honor’s eye!) 
While ye, with honest rage, devoted pour 

Your inmost bosom’s gore ! — 

Yet give one hour to thought, 

And ye shall own, how little he can hold 
Another’s glory dear, who sets his own at naught 
O Latin blood of old! 

Arise, and wrest from obloquy thy fame, 

Nor bow before a name 

Of hollow sound, whose power no laws enforce! 
For if barbarians rude 

Have higher minds subdued, 

Ours! ours the crime! — not such wise Nature’s course. 


Ah! is not this the soil my foot first press’d? 
And here, in cradled rest, 

Was I not softly hush’d? — here fondly rear’d? 
Ah! is not this my country? — so endear’d 

By every filial tie! 

In whose lap shrouded both my parents lie! 
Oh! by this tender thought, 

Your torpid bosoms to compassion wrought, 
Look on the people’s grief! 

Who, after God, of you expect relief; 

And if ye but relent, 

Virtue shall rouse her in embattled might, 
Against blind fury bent, 

Nor long shall doubtful hang the unequal fight; 
For no, — the ancient flame 

Is not extinguish’d yet, that raised the Italian name! 


Mark, sovereign Lords! how Time, with pinion strong 
Swift hurries life along! 

E’en now, behold! Death presses on the rear. 

We sojourn here a day — the next, are gone! 

The soul disrobed — alone, 

Must shuddering seek the doubtful pass we fear. 

Oh! at the dreaded bourne, 

Abase the lofty brow of wrath and scorn, 
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(Storms adverse to the eternal calm on high!) 
And ye, whose cruelty 

Has sought another’s harm, by fairer deed 

Of heart, or hand, or intellect, aspire 

To win the honest meed 

Of just renown — the noble mind’s desire! 

Thus sweet on earth the stay! 

Thus to the spirit pure, unbarr’d is Heaven’s way 


My song! with courtesy, and numbers sooth, 

Thy daring reasons grace, 

For thou the mighty, in their pride of place, 

Must woo to gentle ruth, 

Whose haughty will long evil customs nurse, 

Ever to truth averse! 

Thee better fortunes wait, 

Among the virtuous few — the truly great: 

Tell them — but who shall bid my terrors cease? 

Peace! Peace! on thee I call! return, O heaven-born Peace! 
— Translation of Lady Dacre. 


TO RIENZI, BESEECHING HIM TO RESTORE TO ROME 
HER ANCIENT LIBERTY 


Spirto gentil che quelle membra reggi 


Spirit heroic! who with fire divine 
Kindlest those limbs, awhile which pilgrim hold 
On earth a Chieftain, gracious, wise, and bold; 
Since, rightly, now the rod of state is thine 
Rome and her wandering children to confine, 
And yet reclaim her to the old good way: 
To thee I speak, for elsewhere not a ray 
Of virtue can I find, extinct below, 
Nor one who feels of evil deeds the shame. 
Why Italy still waits, and what her aim 
I know not, callous to her proper woe, 
Indolent, aged, slow, 
Still will she sleep? Is none to rouse her found? 
Oh! that my wakening hands were through her tresses wound. 
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So grievous is the spell, the trance so deep, 
Loud though we call, my hope is faint that e’er 
She yet will waken from her heavy sleep: 
But not, methinks, without some better end 
Was this our Rome intrusted to thy care, 
Who surest may revive and best defend. 
Fearlessly then upon that reverend head, 
’Mid her dishevel’d locks, thy fingers spread, 
And lift at length the sluggard from the dust; 
I, day and night, who her prostration mourn, 
For this, in thee, have fix’d my certain trust, 
That, if her sons yet turn, 

And their eyes ever to true honor raise, 

The glory is reserved for thy illustrious days! 


Her ancient walls, which still with fear and love 
The world admires, whene’er it calls to mind 
The days of Eld, and turns to look behind; 
Her hoar and cavern’d monuments above 

The dust of men, whose fame, until the world 
In dissolution sink, can never fail; 

Her all, that in one ruin now lies hurl’d, 

Hopes to have heal’d by thee its every ail, 

O faithful Brutus! noble Scipios dead! 

To you what triumph, where ye now are blest, 
If of our worthy choice the fame have spread:. 
And how his laurel’d crest, 

Will old Fabricius rear, with joy elate, 

That his own Rome again shall beauteous be and great. 


And, if for things of earth its care Heaven show, 
The souls who dwell above in joy and peace, 
And their mere mortal frames have left below, 
Implore thee this long civil strife may cease, 
Which kills all confidence, nips every good, - 
Which bars the way to many a roof, where men 
Once holy, hospitable lived, the den 

Of fearless rapine now and frequent blood, 
Whose doors to virtue only are denied. 
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While beneath plunder’d Saints, in outraged fanes 

Plots Faction, and Revenge the altar stains; 

And, contrast sad and wide, 

The very bells which sweetly wont to fling 

Summons to prayer and praise now Battle’s tocsin ring! 


Pale weeping women, and a friendless crowd 

Of tender years, infirm and desolate Age, 

Which hates itself and its superfluous days, 

With each blest order to religion vow’d, 

Whom works of love through lives of want engage, 
To thee for help their hands and voices raise; 

While our poor panic-stricken land displays 

The thousand wounds which now so mar her frame, 
That e’en from foes compassion they command; 

Or more if Christendom thy care may claim, 

Lo! God’s own house on fire, while not a hand 
Moves to subdue the flame; 

— Heal thou these wounds, this feverish tumult end, . 
And on the holy work Heaven’s blessing shall descend ! 


Often against our marble Column high 

Wolf, Lion, Bear, proud Eagle, and base Snake 
Even to their own injury insult shower; 

Lifts against thee and theirs her mournful cry, 
The noble Dame who calls thee here to break 
Away the evil weeds which will not flower. 

A thousand years and more! and gallant men 
There fix’d her seat in beauty and in power; 
The breed of patriot hearts has fail’d since then! 
And, in their stead, upstart and haughty now, 
A race, which ne’er to her in reverence bends, 
Her husband, father thou! 

Like care from thee and counsel she attends, 
As o’er his other works the Sire of all extends. 


Tis seldom e’en that with our fairest scheme 
Some adverse fortune will not mix, and mar 
With instant ill ambition’s noblest dream; 
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But thou, once ta’en thy path, so walk that I 

May pardon her past faults, great as they are, 

If now at least she give herself the lie. 

For never, in all memory, as to thee, 

To mortal man so sure and straight the way 

Of everlasting honor open lay, 

For thine the power and will, if right I see, 

To lift our empire to its old proud state. 

Let this thy glory be! 

They succor’d her when young, and strong, and great, 
He, in her weak old age, warded the stroke of Fate. 


Forth on thy way! my Song, and, where the bold 
Tarpeian lifts his brow, shouldst thou behold, 
Of others’ weal more thoughtful than his own, 
The chief, by general Italy revered, 
Tell him from me, to whom he is but known 
As one to Virtue and by Fame endear’d, 
Till stamp’d upon his heart the sad truth be, 
That, day by day to thee, 
With suppliant attitude and streaming eyes, 
For justice and relief our seven-hill’d city cries. 
— Translation of Major Macgregor. 


TO THE FOUNTAIN OF VAUCLUSE — CONTEMPLATIONS 
OF DEATH 


Chiare, fresche e dolci acque 


YE limpid brooks, by whose clear streams 
My goddess laid her tender limbs! 
Ye gentle boughs, whose friendly shade 
Gave shelter to the lovely maid! 
Ye herbs and flowers, so sweetly press’d 
By her soft rising snowy breast! 
Ye Zephyrs mild, that breathed around 
The place where Love my heart did wound! 
Now at my summons all appear, 
And to my dying words give ear. 
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If then my destiny requires, 

And Heaven with my fate conspires, 

That Love these eyes should weeping close, 
Here let me find a soft repose. 

So Death will less my soul affright, 

And, free from dread, my weary spright 
Naked alone will dare t’essay 

The still unknown, though beaten, way; 
Pleased that her mortal part will have 

So safe a port, so sweet a grave. 


The cruel fair, for whom I burn, 

May one day to these shades return, 

And smiling with superior grace, 

Her lover seek around this place, 

And when instead of me she finds 

Some crumbling dust toss’d by the winds, 
She may feel pity in her breast, 

And, sighing, wish me happy rest, 

Drying her eyes with her soft veil, 

Such tears must sure with Heaven prevail. 


Well I remember how the flowers 
Descended from these boughs in showers, 
Encircled in the fragrant cloud 

She sat, nor ’midst such glory proud. 
These blossoms to her lap repair, 

These fall upon her flowing hair, 

(Like pearls enchased in gold they seem,) 
These on the ground, these on the stream; 
In giddy rounds these dancing say, 

Here Love and Laura only sway. 


In rapturous wonder oft I said, 

Sure she in Paradise was made, 

Thence sprang that bright angelic state, 
Those looks, those words, that heavenly gait, 
That beauteous smile, that voice divine, 
Those ‘graces that around her shine: 
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Transported I beheld the fair, 
And sighing cried, How came I here? 
In heaven, amongst th’ immortal blest, 
Here let me fix and ever rest. 


— Translation of R. M olesworth. 


HIS ONLY DESIRE IS AGAIN TO BE WITH HER 


Passato é ’l tempo omai, lasso! che tanto 


Au! gone forever are the happy years 
That soothed my soul amid Love’s fiercest fire, 
And she for whom I wept and tuned my lyre 
Has gone, alas! — But left my lyre, my tears: 
Gone is that face, whose holy look endears; 
But in my heart, ere yet it did retire, 
Left the sweet radiance of its eyes, entire; — 
My heart? Ah, no! not mine! for to the spheres 
Of light she bore it captive, soaring high, 
In angel robe triumphant, and now stands 
Crown’d with the laurel wreath of chastity: 
Oh! could I throw aside these earthly bands 
That tie me down where wretched mortals sigh — 
To join blest spirits in celestial lands ! 

— Translation of Dr. Morehead. 


SONNET FOUND IN LAURA’S TOMB 
Qui reposan quei caste e felice ossa 


HERE now repose those chaste, those blest remains 


Of that most gentle spirit, sole in earth! 

Harsh monumental stone, that here confinest 
True honor, fame, and beauty, all o’erthrown! 
Death has destroy’d that Laurel green, and torn 
Its tender roots; and all the noble meed 

Of my long warfare, passing (if aright 

My melancholy reckoning holds) four lusters. 

O happy plant! Avignon’s favor’d soil 

Has seen thee spring and die; and here with thee 
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Thy poet’s pen, and muse, and genius lies. 
O lovely, beauteous limbs! O vivid fire, | 
That even in death hast power to melt the soul! 
Heaven be thy portion, peace with God on high! 
— Translation of Lord Woodhouselee. 


(From ‘THe TriumpH oF DEATH’’) 


THE spirit parting from that beauteous breast, 

In its meek virtues wrapt, and best prepared, 

Had with serenity the heavens imprest: 

No power of darkness, with ill influence, dared 

Within a space so holy to intrude, 

Till Death his terrible triumph had declared 

Then hush’d was all lament, all fear subdued: 

Each on those beauteous features gazed intent, 

And from despair was arm’d with fortitude. 

As a pure flame that not by force is spent, 

But faint and fainter softly dies away, 

Pass’d gently forth in peace the soul content; 

And as a light of clear and steady ray, 

When fails the source from which its brightness flows, 

She to the last held on her wonted way. 

Pale, was she? no, but white as shrouding snows, 

That, when the winds are lull’d, fall silently, 

She seem’d as one o’erwearied to repose. 

E’en as in balmy slumbers lapt to lie 

(The spirit parted from the form below), 

In her appear’d what th’ unwise term to die; 

And Death sate beauteous on her beauteous brow. 
— Translation of Lady Dacre. 
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WENDELL Purirps. One of the foremost of the anti-slavery agitators, 
and one of the most eminent of American orators. Born in Boston, 
November 29, 1811; died there, February 2, 1884. His works comprise: 
“The Constitution a Pro-Slavery Compact,” ‘‘Can Abolitionists Vote or 
Take Office?” ‘‘Review of Spooner’s ‘Constitutionality of Slavery,’ ” 
“Review of Webster’s Speech of March 7th,” “Review of Kossuth’s 
Course,” “Defense of the Anti-Slavery Movement,” ‘ Addresses,” 1859; 
“‘ Speeches, Lectures, and Letters,”’ 1863. 


(From ‘Toussaint L’?OUVERTURE”’) 


At this moment, then, the island stands thus: The Spaniard 
is on the east triumphant; the Englishman is on the northwest 
intrenched; the mulattoes are in the mountains waiting; the 
blacks are in the valleys victorious; one-half the French slave- 
holding element is republican, the other half royalist; the white 
race against the mulatto and the black; the black against both; 
the Frenchman against the English and Spaniard; the Span- 
iard against both. It is a war of races and a war of nations. 
At such a moment Toussaint Ouverture appeared. 

He had been born a slave on a plantation in the north of the 
island, — an unmixed negro, — his father stolen from Africa. 
If anything, therefore, that I say of him to-night moves your 
admiration, remember, the black race claims it all, — we have 
no part nor lot in it. He was fifty years old at this time. An 
old negro had taught him to read. His favorite books were 
Epictetus, Raynal, Military Memoirs, Plutarch. In the 
woods, he learned some of the qualities of herbs, and was village 
doctor. On the estate, the highest place he ever reached was 
that of coachman. At fifty, he joined the army as physician. 
Before he went, he placed his master and mistress on shipboard, 
freighted the vessel with a cargo of sugar and coffee, and sent 
them to Baltimore, and never afterward did he forget to send 
them, year by year, ample means of support And I might 
add, that, of all the leading negro generals, each one saved the 
man under whose roof he was born, and protected the family. 

Let me add another thing. If I stood here to-night to tell 
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the story of Napoleon, I should take it from the lips of French- 
men, who find no language rich enough to paint the great captain 
of the nineteenth century. Were I here to tell you the story of 
Washington, I should take it from your hearts — you, who 
think no marble white enough on which to carve the name of 
the Father of his Country. I am about to tell you the story of 
a negro who has left hardly one written line. I am to glean it 
from the reluctant testimony of Britons, Frenchmen, Span- 
iards, — men who despised him as a negro and a slave, and 
hated him because he had beaten them in many a battle. All 
the materials for his biography are from the lips of his enemies. 

The second story told of him is this. About the time he 
reached the camp, the army had been subjected to two insults. 
First, their commissioners, summoned to meet the French 
Committee, were ignominiously and insultingly dismissed; and 
when, afterward, Francois, their general, was summoned to a 
second conference, and went to it on horseback, accompanied 
by two officers, a young lieutenant, who had known him as a 
slave, angered at seeing him in the uniform of an officer, raised 
his riding-whip and struck him over the shoulders. If he had 
been the savage which the negro is painted to us, he had only . 
to breathe the insult to his twenty-five thousand soldiers, and 
they would have trodden out the Frenchmen in blood. But the 
indignant chief rode back in silence to his tent, and it was twenty- 
four hours before his troops heard of this insult to their general. 
Then the word went forth, “Death to every white man!”’ 
They had fifteen hundred prisoners. Ranged in front of the 
camp, they were about to be shot. Toussaint, who had a vein 
of religious fanaticism, like most great leaders, — like Moham- 
med, like Napoleon, like Cromwell, like John Brown — he 
could preach as well as fight, — mounting a hillock, and 
getting the ear of the crowd, exclaimed: “Brothers, this blood 
will not wipe out the insult to our chief; only the blood in yonder 
French camp can wipe it out. To shed that is courage; to 
shed this is cowardice and cruelty beside;”” — and he saved 
fifteen hundred lives. 

I cannot stop to give in detail every one of his efforts. This 
was in 1793. Leap with me over seven years; come to 1800; 
what has he achieved? He has driven the Spaniard back into 
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his own cities, conquered him there, and put the French banner 
over every Spanish town; and for the first time, and almost the 
last, the island obeys one law. He has put the mulatto under 
his feet. He has attacked Maitland, defeated him in pitched 
battles, and permitted him to retreat to Jamaica; and when the 
French army rose upon Laveaux, their general, and put him in 
chains, Toussaint defeated them, took Laveaux out of prison, 
and put him at the head of his own troops. The grateful 
French in return named him General-in-Chief. Cet homme 
fait Vouverture partout, said one, — “This man makes an open- 
ing everywhere,” — hence his soldiers named him L’Ouver- 
ture, the opening. 

This was the work of seven years. Let us pause a moment, 
and find something to measure him by. You remember 
Macaulay says, comparing Cromwell with Napoleon, that 
Cromwell showed the greater military genius, if we consider 
that he never saw an army till he was forty; while Napoleon 
was educated from a boy in the best military schools in Europe. 
Cromwell manufactured his own army; Napoleon at the age 
of twenty-seven was placed at the head of the best troops Europe 
ever saw. ‘They were both successful; but, says Macaulay, 
with such disadvantages, the Englishman showed the greater 
genius. Whether you allow the inference or not, you will at 
least grant that it is a fair mode of measurement. Apply it to 
Toussaint. Cromwell never saw an army till he was forty; this 
man never saw a soldier till he was fifty. Cromwell manu- 
factured his own army — out of what? Englishmen, — the 
best blood in Europe. Out of the middle class of Englishmen, 
— the best blood of the island. And with it he conquered 
what? Englishmen,—their equals. This man manufac- 
tured his army out of what? Out of what you call the despicable 
race of negroes, debased, demoralized by two hundred years 
of slavery, one hundred thousand of them imported into the 
island within four years, unable to speak a dialect intelligible 
even to each other. Yet out of this mixed, and, as you say, 
despicable mass, he forged a thunderbolt and hurled it at what? 
At the proudest blood in Europe, the Spaniard, and sent him 
home conquered; at the most warlike blood in Europe, the 
French, and put them under his feet; at the pluckiest blood in 
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Europe, the English, and they skulked home to Jamaica. Now 
if Cromwell was a general, at least this man was a soldier. I 
know it was a small territory; it was not as large as the conti- 
nent; but it was as large as that Attica, which, with Athens 
for a capital, has filled the earth with its fame for two thousand 
years. We measure genius by quality, not by quantity. 

Further, — Cromwell was only a soldier; his fame stops there. 
Not one line in the statute-book of Britain can be traced to Crom- 
well; not one step in the social life of England finds its motive 
power in his brain. The state he founded went down with him 
to his grave. But this man no sooner put his hand on the helm 
of state than the ship steadied with an upright keel, and he 
began to evince a statesmanship as marvelous as his military 
genius. History says that the most statesmanlike act of Napo- 
leon was his proclamation of 1802, at the peace of Amiens, 
when, believing that the indelible loyalty of a native-born heart 
is always a sufficient basis on which to found an empire, he said: 
“Frenchmen, come home. I pardon the crimes of the last 
twelve years; I blot out its parties; I found my throne on the 
hearts of all Frenchmen,’ — and twelve years of unclouded 
success showed how wisely he judged. That was in 1802. 
In 1800 this negro made a proclamation; it runs thus: ‘Sons 
of St. Domingo, come home. We never meant to take your 
houses or your lands. The negro only asked that liberty which 
God gave him. Your houses wait for you; your lands are 
ready; come and cultivate them;’?— and from Madrid and 
Paris, from Baltimore and New Orleans, the emigrant planters 
crowded home to enjoy their estates, under the pledged word 
that was never broken of a victorious slave. 

Again, Carlyle has said, “The natural king is one who melts 
all wills into this own.’’ At this moment he turned to his armies, 
—poor, ill-clad, and half-starved,— and said to them: Go 
back and work on these estates you have conquered; for an 
empire can be founded only on order and industry, and you 
can learn these virtues only there. And they went. The 
French Admiral, who witnessed the scene, said that in a week 
his army melted back into peasants. 

It was 1800. The world waited fifty years before, in 1846, 
Robert Peel dared to venture, as a matter of practical states- 
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manship, the theory of free trade. Adam Smith theorized, the 
French statesman dreamed, but no man at the head of affairs 
had ever dared to risk it as a practical measure. Europe 
waited till 1846 before the most practical intellect in the world, 
the English, adopted the great economic formula of unfettered 
trade. But in 1800 this black, with the instinct of statesmanship, 
said to the committee who were drafting for him a Constitution: 
“Put at the head of the chapter of commerce that the ports of 
St. Domingo are open to the trade of the world.” With lofty 
indifference to race, superior to all envy or prejudice, Toussaint 
had formed this committee of eight white proprietors and one 
mulatto, — not a soldier nor a negro on the list, although Haytian 
history proves that, with the exception of Rigaud, the rarest 
genius has always been shown by pure negroes. 

Again, it was 1800, at a time when England was poisoned 
on every page of her statute-book with religious intolerance, 
when a man could not enter the House of Commons without 
taking an Episcopal communion, when every State in the Union, 
except Rhode Island, was full of the intensest religious bigotry. 
This man was a negro. You say that is a superstitious blood. 
He was uneducated. You say that makes a man narrow- 
minded. He was a Catholic. Many say that is but another 
name for intolerance. And yet —negro, Catholic, slave — 
he took his place by the side of Roger Williams, and said to his 
committee: ‘Make it the first line of my Constitution that I 
know no difference between religious beliefs.” 

Now, blue-eyed Saxon, proud of your race, go back with me 
to the commencement of the century, and select what states- 
man you please. Let him be either American or European; 
let him have a brain, the result of six generations of culture; 
let him have the ripest training of university routine; let him 
add to it the better education of practical life; crown his temples 
with the silver of seventy years; and show me the man of 
Saxon lineage for whom his most sanguine admirer will wreathe 
a laurel rich as embittered foes have placed on the brow of this 
negro, —rare military skill, profound knowledge of human 
nature, content to blot out all party distinctions, and trust a 
state to the blood of its sons,— anticipating Sir Robert Peel 
fifty years, and taking his station by the side of Roger Williams 
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before any Englishman or American had won the right; — and 
yet this is the record which the history of rival states makes up 
for this inspired black of St. Domingo. 

It was 1801. The Frenchmen who lingered on the island 
described its prosperity and order as almost incredible. You 
might trust a child with a bagful of gold to go from Samana to 
Port-au-Prince without risk. Peace was in every household; 
the valleys laughed with fertility; culture climbed the moun- 
tains; the commerce of the world was represented in its harbors. 
At this time Europe concluded the Peace of Amiens, and Napo- 
leon took his seat on the throne of France. He glanced his 
eyes across the Atlantic, and, with a single stroke of his pen, 
reduced Cayenne and Martinique back into chains. He then 
said to his Council, “What shall I do with St. Domingo?” 
The slaveholders said, “Give it to us.”” Napoleon turned to 
the Abbé Gregoire, ‘What is your opinion?” “T think those 
men would change their opinions, if they changed their skins. 
Colonel Vincent, who had been private secretary to Toussaint, 
wrote a letter to Napoleon, in which he said: “Sire, leave it 
alone; it is the happiest spot in your dominions; God raised this 
man to govern; races melt under his hand. He has saved you 
this island; for I know of my own knowledge that, when the 
Republic could not have lifted a finger to prevent it, George III 
offered him any title and any revenue if he would hold the 
island under the British crown. He refused, and saved it for 
France.” Napoleon turned away from his Council, and is 
said to have remarked, “I have sixty thousand idle troops; I 
must find them something to do.” He meant to say, “I am 
about to seize the crown; I dare not do it in the faces of sixty 
thousand republican soldiers: I must give them work at a 
distance to do.” ‘The gossip of Paris gives another reason for 
his expedition against St. Domingo. It is said that the satirists 
of Paris had christened Toussaint, the Black Napoleon; and 
Bonaparte hated his black shadow. Toussaint had unfor- 
tunately once addressed him a letter, ‘‘The first of the blacks to 
the first of the whites.”” He did not like the comparison. You 
would think it too slight a motive. But let me remind you of 
the present Napoleon, that when the epigrammatists of Paris 
christened his wasteful and tasteless expense at Versailles, 
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Soulouquerie, from the name of Soulouque, the Black Emperor, 
he deigned to issue a specific order forbidding the use of the 
word. The Napoleon blood is very sensitive. So Napoleon 
resolved to crush Toussaint, from one motive or another, from 
the prompting of ambition, or dislike of this resemblance, — 
which was very close. If either imitated the other, it must have 
been the white, since the negro preceded him several years. 
They were very much alike, and they were very French, — 
French even in vanity, common to both. You remember 
Bonaparte’s vainglorious words to his soldiers at the Pyramids: 
“Forty centuries look down upon us.” In the same mood, 
Toussaint said to the French captain who urged him to go to 
France in his frigate, “Sir, your ship is not large enough to carry 
me.” Napoleon, you know, could never bear the military 
uniform. He hated the restraint of his rank; he loved to put on 
the gray coat of the Little Corporal, and wander in the camp. 
Toussaint also never could bear a uniform. He wore a plain 
coat, and often the yellow Madras handkerchief of the slaves. 
A French lieutenant once called him a maggot in a yellow 
handkerchief. ‘Toussaint took him prisoner next day, and sent 
him home to his mother. Like Napoleon, he could fast many 
days; could dictate to three secretaries at once; could wear 
out four or five horses. Like Napoleon, no man ever divined 
his purpose or penetrated his plan. He was only a negro, and so, 
in him, they called it hypocrisy. In Bonaparte we style it 
diplomacy. For instance, three attempts made to assassinate 
him all failed, from not firing at the right spot. If they thought 
he was in the north in a carriage, he would be in the south on 
horseback; if they thought he was ‘in the city in a house, he 
would be in the field in a tent. They once riddled his carriage 
with bullets; he was on horseback on the other side. The 
seven Frenchmen who did it were arrested. They expected to 
be shot. The next day was some saint’s day; he ordered them 
to be placed before the high altar, and, when the priest reached 
the prayer for forgiveness, came down from his high seat, re- 
peated it with him, and permitted them to go unpunished. He 
had that wit common to all great commanders, which makes 
its way inacamp. His soldiers getting disheartened, he filled 
a large vase with powder, and, scattering six grains of rice in 
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it, shook them up, and said: “See, there is the white; there is 
the black; what are you afraid of?”’ So when people came to 
him in great numbers for office, as it is reported they do some- 
times even in Washington, he learned the first words of a Catho- 
lic prayer in Latin, and, repeating it, would say, “Do you un- 
derstand that?” “No, sir.” “What! want an office, and not 
know Latin? Go home and learn it!” 

Then, again like Napoleon, — like genius always, — he had 
confidence in his power to rule men. You remember when 
Bonaparte returned from Elba, and Louis XVIII sent an army 
against him, Bonaparte descended from his carriage, opened 
his coat, offering his breast to their muskets, and saying, “ French- 
men, it is the Emperor!” and they ranged themselves behind 
him, his soldiers, shouting, “Vive ?Empereur.”’ That was in 
1815. Twelve years before, Toussaint, finding that four of 
his regiments had deserted and gone to Leclerc, drew his sword, 
flung it on the grass, went across the field to them, folded his 
arms, and said, “Children, can you point a bayonet at me?’’ 
The blacks fell on their knees, praying his pardon. His bitterest 
enemies watched him, and none of them charged him with love 
of money, sensuality, or cruel use of power. The only instance 
in which his sternest critic has charged him with severity is this. 
During a tumult, a few white proprietors who had returned, 
trusting his proclamation, were killed. His nephew, General 
Moise, was accused of indecision in quelling the riot. He as- 
sembled a court-martial, and, on its verdict, ordered his own 
nephew to be shot, sternly Roman in thus keeping his promise 
of protection to the whites. Above the lust of gold, pure in 
private life, generous in the use of his power, it was against 
such a man that Napoleon sent his army, giving to General 
Leclerc, the husband of his beautiful sister Pauline, thirty thou- 
sand of his best troops, with orders to reintroduce slavery. 
Among these soldiers came all of Toussaint’s old mulatto 
rivals and foes. 

Holland lent sixty ships. England promised by special mes- 
sage to be neutral; and you know neutrality means sneering 
at freedom, and sending arms to tyrants. England promised 
neutrality, and the black looked out on the whole civilized world 
marshalled against him. America, full of slaves, of course, 
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was hostile. Only the Yankee sold him poor muskets at a very 
high price. Mounting his horse, and riding to the eastern end 
of the island, Samana, he looked out on a sight such as no native 
had ever seen before. Sixty ships of the line, crowded by the 
best soldiers of Europe, rounded the point. They were soldiers 
who had never yet met an equal, whose tread, like Cesar’s, 
had shaken Europe, — soldiers who had scaled the Pyramids, 
and planted the French banners on the walls of Rome. He 
looked a moment, counted the flotilla, let the reins fall on the 
neck of his horse, and, turning to Christophe, exclaimed: “All 
France is come to Hayti; they can only come to make us slaves; 
and we are lost!’”? He then recognized the only mistake of his 
life, — his confidence in Bonaparte, which had led him to dis- 
band his army. 

Returning to the hills, he issued the only proclamation which 
bears his name and breathes vengeance: “My children, France 
comes to make us slaves. God gave us liberty; France has 
no right to take it away. Burn the cities, destroy the harvests, 
tear up the roads with cannon, poison the wells, show the white 
man the hell he comes to make;’”’ — and he was obeyed. When 
the great William of Orange saw Louis XIV cover Holland 
with troops, he said, ‘‘ Break down the dikes, give Holland back 
to ocean;” and Europe said, “Sublime!” When Alexander 
saw the armies of France descend upon Russia, he said, 
“Burn Moscow, starve back the invaders;’? and Europe said, 
“Sublime!” This black saw all Europe marshaled to crush 
him, and gave to his people the same heroic example of de- 
fiance. 

It is true, the scene grows bloodier as we proceed. But, 
remember, the white man fitly accompanied his infamous 
attempt to reduce freemen to slavery with every bloody and cruel 
device that bitter and shameless hate could invent. Aristocracy 
is always cruel. The black man met the attempt, as every 
such attempt should be met, with war to the hilt. In his first 
struggle to gain his freedom, he had been generous and merciful, 
saved lives and pardoned enemies, as the people in every age 
and clime have always done when rising against aristocrats. 
Now, to save his liberty, the negro exhausted every means, 
seized every weapon, and turned back the hateful invaders with 
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a vengeance as terrible as their own, though even now he refused 
to be cruel. 

Leclerc sent word to Christophe that he was about to land 
at Cape City. Christophe said: “Toussaint is governor of the 
island. I will send to him for permission. If without it a 
French soldier sets foot on shore, I will burn the town, and 
fight over its ashes.”’ 

Leclerc landed. Christophe took two thousand white men, 
women, and children, and carried them to the mountains in 
safety, then with his own hands set fire to the splendid palace 
which French architects had just finished for him, and in forty 
hours the place was in ashes. The battle was fought in its 
streets, and the French driven back to their boats. Wherever 
they went, they were met with fire and sword. Once, resisting 
an attack, the blacks, Frenchmen born, shouted the Marseilles 
Hymn, and the French soldiers stood still; they could not 
fight the Marseillaise. And it was not till their officers sabered 
them on that they advanced, and then they were beaten. Beaten 
in the field, the French then took to lies. ‘They issued procla- 
mations, saying: ‘‘We do not come to make you slaves; this 
man Toussaint tells you lies. Join us, and you shall have the 
rights you claim.” ‘They cheated every one of his officers, 
except Christophe and Dessalines, and his own brother Pierre, 
and finally these also deserted him, and he was left alone. He 
then sent word to Leclerc: “I will submit. I could continue 
the struggle for years, —could prevent a single Frenchman 
from safely quitting yourcamp. But I hate bloodshed. Ihave | 
fought only for the liberty of my race. Guarantee that, I will 
submit and come in.” He took the oath to be a faithful citizen; 
and on the same crucifix Leclerc swore that he should be faith- 
fully protected, and that the island should be free. As the 
French general glanced along the line of his splendidly 
equipped troops, and saw, opposite, Toussaint’s ragged, ill- 
armed followers, he said to him, ‘“‘L’Ouverture, had you contin- 
ued the war, where could you have got arms?”’ “I would have 
taken yours,” was the Spartan reply. He went down to his 
house in peace; it was summer. Leclerc remembered that the 
fever months were coming, when his army would be in hospitals, 
and when one motion of that royal hand would sweep his troops 
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into the sea. He was too dangerous to be left at large. So 
they summoned him to attend a council; and here is the only 
charge made against him, —the only charge. They say he 
was fool enough to go. Grant it; what was the record? ‘The 
white man lies shrewdly to cheat the negro. Knight-errantry 
was truth. The foulest insult you can offer a man since the 
Crusades is, You lie. Of Toussaint, Hermona, the Spanish 
general, who knew him well, said, “He was the purest soul 
God ever put into a body.” Of him history bears witness, 
“He never broke his word.” Maitland was traveling in the 
depths of the woods to meet Toussaint, when he was met by a 
messenger, and told that he was betrayed. He went on, and 
met Toussaint, who showed him two letters, — one from the 
French general, offering him any rank if he would put Maitland 
in his power, and the other his reply. It was, “Sir, I have 
promised the Englishman that he shall go back.” Let it stand, 
therefore, that the negro, truthful as a knight of old, was cheated 
by his lying foe. Which race has reason to be proud of such 
a record ? 

_ But he was not cheated. He was under espionage. Suppose 
he had refused: the government would have doubted him, 
— would have found some cause to arrest him. He probably 
reasoned thus: “If I go willingly, I shall be treated accord- 
ingly’?; and he went. The moment he entered the room, the 
officers drew their swords, and told him he was prisoner; and 
one young lieutenant who was present says, “He was not at 
all surprised, but seemed very sad.” They put him on ship- 
board, and weighed anchor for France. As the island faded 
from his sight, he turned to the captain, and said, “ You think 
you have rooted up the tree of liberty, but I am only a branch; 
I have planted the tree so deep that all France can never root 
it up.” Arrived in Paris, he was flung into jail, and Napoleon 
sent his secretary, Caffarelli, to him, supposing he had buried 
large treasures. He listened awhile, then replied, ‘Young 
man, it is true I have lost treasures, but they are not such as you 
come to seek.”” He was then sent to the Castle of St. Joux, to 
a dungeon twelve feet by twenty, built wholly of stone, with a 
narrow window, high up on the side, looking out on the snows 
of Switzerland. In winter, ice covers the floor; in summer, 
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it is damp and wet. In+this living tomb the child of the sunny 
tropic was left to die. From this dungeon he wrote two letters 
to Napoleon. One of them ran thus: — 


“Sire, I am a French citizen. I never broke a law. By the grace 
of God, I have saved for you the best island of your realm. Sire, of your 
mercy grant me justice.” 


Napoleon never answered the letters. The commandant 
allowed him five francs a day for food and fuel. Napoleon 
heard of it, and reduced the sum to three. The luxurious 
usurper, who complained that the English government was 
stingy because it allowed him only six thousand dollars a 
month, stooped from his throne to cut down a dollar to a half, 
and still Toussaint did not die quick enough. 

This dungeon was a tomb. The story is told that, in Jose- 
. phine’s time, a young French marquis was placed there, and the 
girl to whom he was betrothed went to the Empress and prayed 
for his release. Said Josephine to her, “Have a model of it 
made, and bring it tome.” Josephine placed it near Napoleon. 
He said, “Take it away, — it is horrible!”’ She put it on his 
feotstool, and he kicked it from him. She held it to him the 
third time, and said, “Sire, in this horrible dungeon you have 
put a man to die.” ‘Take him out,” said Napoleon, and the 
girl saved her lover. In this tomb Toussaint was buried, but 
he did not die fast enough. Finally, the commandant was 
told to go into Switzerland, to carry the keys of the dungeon 
with him, and to stay four days; when he returned, Toussaint 
was found starved to death. ‘That imperial assassin was taken 
twelve years after to his prison at St. Helena, planned for a 
tomb, as he had planned that of Toussaint, and there he whined 
away his dying hours in pitiful complaints of curtains and 
titles, of dishes and rides. God grant that when some future 
Plutarch shall weigh the great men of our epoch, the whites 
against the blacks, he do not put that whining child at St. 
Helena into one scale, and into the other the negro meeting 
death like a Roman, without a murmur, in the solitude of his 
icy dungeon ! 
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PINDAR 


Prnpar, the greatest of Greek lyric poets. Born at Cynoscephale near 
Beeotian Thebes, 522 B.c.; died at Argos, about 450 B.c. The only lyrics 
of his which are now extant are songs of victory in the athletic games of 
Greece. Few authors have ever been so honored and reverenced as was 
Pindar during his lifetime, and to few has ever been awarded such unani- 
mous posthumous fame. Six hundred years after his death, Pausanias 
saw among the most valued treasures of the temple at Delphi an iron chair, 
in which he was told Pindar used to sit, and to chant those of his songs which 
referred to Apollo. Pindar’s reputation as a poet shines as a fixed star in 
the firmament of literature. Froude says of him that he was as perfect an 
artist in words, as was Phidias or Praxiteles in marble. 


(From “THE SECOND OtympPic ODE’’) 


STROPHE I 


Hymns, that rule the living lyre, 
What god, what hero shall we sing? 
What mortal’s praise the strain inspire? — 
Jove is Pisa’s guardian king: 
Hercules th’ Olympiad plann’d, 
Trophy of his conquering hand: 
But Theron, whose bright axle won, 
With four swift steeds, the chariot crown, 
Noblest of hosts, our song shall grace, 
The prop of Agrigentum’s fame, 
Flower of an old illustrious race, 
Whose upright rule his prospering states proclaim. 


ANTISTROPHE I 


Press’d with ills, yon sacred pile, 

Yon stream his fathers held, and shone 
The eyes of all Sicilia’s isle. 

Inborn virtue was their own: 

Public favor, wealth, and power 

Reach’d them in their destin’d hour. 
But thou, that rulest th’ Olympian dome, 
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Saturnian son of Rhea’s womb, 
God of the noblest games divine, 
And Alpheus’s stream that wanders near, 
Sooth’d with our song, to all his line 
Vouchsafe their Sire’s dominion long to bear. 


EPODE I 


Virtue’s achievement, Folly’s crime, 
Whate’er of guilt or good the past has known, 
Not e’en the Sire of all things, mighty Time, 
Hath power to change, or make the deed undone. 
But, when the prosperous hour returns, 
O’er woes long wept Oblivion softly lays 
Her shadowy veil; and from the heart that mourns, 
By goodlier joys subdued, th’ inveterate bane-decays. 


STROPHE II 


Thus rewarding Heaven and Fate 
Exalted bliss at length bestow; 

As Cadmus’s daughters, throned in state, 
Teach the moral strain to show. 
Great their ills; but heaviest woe 
Mightier good can soon o’erthrow: 

For Semelé, once to vengeance given, 

Now waves her flowing locks in Heaven; 
She, by the rattling thunder slain, 

To Pallas dear, caress’d by Jove, 
Among the Olympians lives again, 

And meets her Ivied Boy’s requited love. 


ANTISTROPHE II 


Bosom’d in the briny deep, 
’Mong Nereids green, as story tells, 
While Time his circling course shall keep, 
Ay immortal Ino dwells. 
Tis not given for man to know 
When pale Death shall strike the blow, 
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Nor e’en if one serener Day, 

The Sun’s brief child, shall pass away 
Unclouded as it rose. The waves 

Of life with ceaseless changes flow, 
And, as the tempest sleeps or raves, 

Bring triumph or disaster, weal or woe. 


ANTISTROPHE III 


’Midst Olympia’s shouting bands 
With the proud prize himself was crown’d; 
While rival wreaths from Isthmian hands 
Waved his brother’s temples round; 
Fortune’s favorite! o’er his brow 
Blended hung the Pythian bough. 
With fourfold team in rapid race 
Twelve times he scour’d the circling space: 
Before Success the Sorrows fly. 
And Wealth more bright with Virtue join’d, 
Brings golden Opportunity, 
The sparkling star, the sunbeam of mankind; 
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Brings to the rich man’s restless heart 
Ambition’s splendid cares. No less he knows 
The day fast comes when all men must depart, 
And pay for present pride in future woes. 
The deeds that frantic mortals do 
In this disorder’d nook of Jove’s domain, 
All meet their meed; and there’s a Judge below 
Whose hateful doom inflicts th’ inevitable pain. 


STROPHE IV 


O’er the Good soft suns the while 
Through the mild day, the night serene, 

Alike with cloudless luster smile, 

_ Tempering all the tranquil scene. 
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Theirs is leisure; vex not they 
Stubborn soil or watery way, 
To wring from toil want’s worthless bread: 
No ills they know, no tears they shed, 
But with the glorious Gods below 
Ages of peace contented share. 
Meanwhile the Bad with bitterest woe 
Eye-startling tasks, and endless tortures wear. 


ANTISTROPHE IV 


All, whose steadfast virtue thrice 
Each side the grave unchanged hath stood 
Still unseduced, unstain’d with vice, 
They by Jove’s mysterious road 
Pass to Saturn’s realm of rest, 
Happy isle that holds the blest; 
Where sea-born ‘breezes gently blow 
O’er blooms of gold that round them glow, 
Which Nature boon from stream or strand 
Or goodly tree profusely pours; 
Whence pluck they many a fragrant band, 
And braid their locks with never-fading flowers. 


PLATO 


Prato, the great Grecian philosopher and idealist. Born in Athens, 
about 427 B.c.; died 347 B.c. Author of forty-four Socratic dia- 
logues, all admirably available to English readers in Jowett’s revised 
translation. The twenty-one most notable are: the “Apology,” “Lysis,” 
“‘Charmides,”’ ‘Laches,’” “Protagoras,” ‘Meno,’ ‘Georgias,” ‘TIon,” 
“Euthyphro,” “Crito,” ‘“Theetetus,” “The Sophist,” “The Politician,” 
“‘Parmenides,” “Phedrus,” “Symposium,” ‘“Phedo,”  “Philebus,” 
“The Republic,” “Timzus,” “The Laws.” “Of Plato,” says Emerson, 
“T hesitate to speak, lest there should be no end. Who can overestimate the 
images with which Plato has enriched the minds of men, and which pass 
like bullion in the currency of all nations?” 
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SocraATEs was born in Athens about 470 B.c.; died 399 B.c. He figures 
throughout the writings of Plato, whose earlier dialogues are certainly So- 
cratic. Throughout Christendom, Socrates, as a mora] philosopher, is ac- 
corded the highest rank outside the New Testament Scriptures. 


(From “THE ApoLocy ”) 
THE TRIAL OF SOCRATES 


Socr. I cannot tell what impression my accusers have made 
upon you, Athenians: for my own part, I know that they nearly 
made me forget who I was, so plausible were they; and yet 
they have scarcely uttered one single word of truth. But of 
all their many falsehoods, the one which astonished me most 
was when they said that I was a clever speaker, and that you 
must be careful not to let me mislead you. I thought that it 
was most impudent of them not to be ashamed to talk in that 
way; for as soon as I open my mouth the lie will be exposed, 
and I shall prove that I am not a clever speaker in any way 
at all: unless,-indeed, by a clever speaker they mean a man 
who speaks the truth. If that is their meaning, I agree with 
them that I am a much greater orator than they. My accusers, 
then, I repeat, have said little or nothing that is true; but 
from me you shall hear the whole truth. Certainly you will not 
hear an elaborate speech, Athenians, dressed up, like theirs, with 
words and phrases. I will say to you what I have to say, with- 
out preparation, and in the words which come first, for I believe 
that my cause is just; so let none of you expect anything else. 
Indeed, my friends, it would hardly be seemly for me, at my 
age, to come before you like a young man with his specious false- 
hoods. But there is one thing, Athenians, which I do most 
earnestly beg and entreat of you. Do not be surprised and 
do not interrupt, if in my defense I speak in the same way 
that I am accustomed to speak in the market-place, at the 
tables of the money-changers, where many of you have heard 
me, and elsewhere. The truth is this: I am more than seventy 
years old, and this is the first time that I have ever come before 
a Court of Law; so your manner of speech here is quite strange 
tome. If I had been really a stranger, you would have forgiven 
me for speaking in the language and the fashion of my native 
country: and so now I ask you to grant me what I think I 
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have a right to claim. Never mind the style of my speech, — 
it may be better or it may be worse, — give your whole atten- 
tion to the question, Is what I say just, or is it not? That is 
what makes a good judge, as speaking the truth makes a good 
advocate. 

I have to defend myself, Athenians, first, against the old 
false charges of my old accusers, and then against the later ones 
of my present accusers. For many men have been accusing 
me to you, and for very many years, who have not uttered a 
word of truth: and I fear them more than I fear Anytus and 
his companions, formidable as they are. But, my friends, those 
others are still more formidable; for they got hold of most of 
you when you were children, and they have been more persist- 
ent in accusing me with lies, and in trying to persuade you that 
there is one Socrates, a wise man, who speculates about the 
heavens, and who examines into all things that are beneath the 
earth, and who can make the worse appear the better reason. 
These men, Athenians, who spread abroad this report, are the 
accusers whom I fear; for their hearers think that persons who 
pursue such inquiries never believe in the gods. And then they 
are many, and their attacks have been going on for a long time, 
and they spoke to you when you were at the age most readily 
to believe them; for you were all young, and many of you were 
children; and there was no one to answer them when they 
attacked me. And the most unreasonable thing of all is that 
commonly I do not even know their names: I cannot tell you 
who they are, except in the case of the comic poets. But all 
the rest who have been trying to prejudice you against me, from 
motives of spite and jealousy, and sometimes, it may be, from 
conviction, are the enemies whom it is hardest to meet. For 
I cannot call any one of them forward in Court, to cross-examine 
him: I have, as it were, simply to fight with shadows in my 
defense, and to put questions which there is no one to answer. 
I ask you, therefore, to believe that, as I say, I have been attacked 
by two classes of accusers — first by Meletus and his friends, 
and then by those older ones of whom I have spoken. And, 
with your leave, I will defend myself firstagainst my old enemies; 
for you heard their accusations first, and they were much more 
persistent than my present accusers are. 
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Well, I must make my defense, Athenians, and try, in the 
short time allowed me, to remove the prejudice which you have 
had against me for a long time. I hope that I may manage 
to do this, if it be good for you and for me, and that my defense 
may be successful; but I am quite aware of the nature of my 
task, and I know that it isa difficultone. Be the issue, however, 
as God wills, I must obey the law, and make my defense. 

Let us begin again, then, and see what is the charge which has 
given rise to the prejudice against me, which was what Meletus 
relied on when he drew his indictment. What is the calumny 
which my enemies have been spreading about me? I must as- 
sume that they are formally accusing me, and read their indict- 
ment. It would run somewhat in this fashion: “Socrates is 
an evil-doer, who meddles with inquiries into things beneath 
the earth, and in heaven, and who makes the worse appear the 
better reason, and who teaches others these same things.”’ That is 
what they say; and in the Comedy of Aristophanes, you your- 
self saw a man called Socrates swinging round in a basket, and 
saying that he walked the air, and talking a great deal of non- 
sense about matters of which I understand nothing, either more 
or less. I do not mean to disparage that kind of knowledge, 
if there is any man who possesses it. I trust Meletus may never 
be able to prosecute me for that. But, the truth is, Athenians, 
I have nothing to do with these matters, and almost all of you 
are yourselves my witnesses of this. I beg all of you who have 
ever heard me converse, and they are many, to inform your 
neighbors and tell them if any of you have ever heard me con- 
versing about such matters, either more or less. That will 
show you that the other common stories about me are as false 
as this one. 

What I have said must suffice as my defense against the 
charges of my first accusers. I will try next to defend myself 
against that “good patriot” Meletus, as he calls himself, and 
my later accusers. Let us assume that they are a new set of 
accusers, and read their indictment, as we did in the case of the 
others. It runs thus: He says that Socrates is an evil-doer 
who corrupts the youth, and who does not believe in the gods 
whom the city believes in, but in other new divinities. Such is 
the charge. Let us examine each point in it separately. Mele- 
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tus says that I do wrong by corrupting the youth: but I say, 
Athenians, that he is doing wrong; for he is playing off a solemn 
jest by bringing men lightly to trial, and pretending to have 
a great zeal and interest in matters to which he has never given 
a moment’s thought. And now I will try to prove to you that 
it, 18-50: 

Come here, Meletus. Is it not a fact that you think it very 
important that the younger men should be as excellent as 
possible ? 

Meletus. It is. 

Socrates. Come, then: tell the judges who is it who im- 
proves them? You take so much interest in the matter that of 
course you know that. You are accusing me, and bringing 
me to trial, because, as you say, you have discovered that I am 
the corrupter of the youth. Come, now, reveal to the judges 
who improves them. You see, Meletus, you have nothing to 
say; you are silent. But don’t you think that this is a scanda- 
lous thing? Is not your silence a conclusive proof of what I 
say, that you have never given a moment’s thought to the matter? 
Come, tell us, my good sir, who makes the young men better 
citizens ? 

Mel. The laws. — 

Socr. My excellent sir, that is not my question. What man 
improves the young, who starts with a knowledge of the laws? 

Mel. The judges here, Socrates. 

Socr. What do you mean, Meletus? Can they educate the 
young and improve them? 

Mel. Certainly. 

Socr. All of them? or only some of them? 

Mel. All of them. 

Socr. By Héré that is good news! There is a great abundance 
of benefactors. And do the listeners here improve them, or 
not? 

Mel. They do. 

Socr. And do the senators? 

Mel. Yes. 

Socr. Well, then, Meletus; do the members of the Assembly 
corrupt the younger men? or do they again all improve them? 

Mel. They too improve them. 


IX. — 27 
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Socr. Then all the Athenians, apparently, make the young 
into fine fellows except me, and I alone corrupt them. Is that 
your meaning? 

Mel. Most certainly; that is my meaning. 

Socr. You have discovered me to be a most unfortunate man. 
Now tell me: do you think that the same holds good in the case 
of horses? Does one man do them harm and every one else 
improve them? On the contrary, is it not one man only, or a 
very few —namely, those who are skilled in horses — who 
can improve them; while the majority of men harm them, if 
they use them, and have to do with them? Is it not so, Meletus, 
both with horses and with every other animal? Of course 
it is, whether you and Anytus say yes or no. And young men 
would certainly be very fortunate persons if only one man cor- 
rupted them, and every one else did them good. The truth is, 
Meletus, you prove conclusively that you have never thought 
about the youth in your life. It is quite clear, on your own 
showing, that you take no interest at all in the matters about 
which you are prosecuting me. 

But in truth, Athenians, I do not think that I need say very 
much to prove that I have not committed the crime for which 
Meletus is prosecuting me. What I have said is enough to prove 
that. But, I repeat, it is certainly true, as I have already told 
you, that I have mcurred much unpopularity and made many 
enemies. And that is what will cause my condemnation, if 
I am condemned; not Meletus, nor Anytus either, but the 
prejudice and suspicion of the multitude. They have been 
the destruction of many good men before me, and I think that 
they will be so again. ‘There is no fear that I shall be their 
last victim. 

Perhaps some one will say, “Are you not ashamed, Socrates, 
of following pursuits which are very likely now to cause your 
death?” I should answer him with justice, and say: “My 
friend, if you think that a man of any worth at all ought to 
reckon the chances of life and death when he acts, or that he 
ought to think of anything but whether he is acting rightly or 
wrongly, and as a good or a bad man would act, you are griev- 
ously mistaken. According to you, the demigods who died at 
Troy would be men of no great worth, and among them the son 
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of Thetis, who thought nothing of danger when the alternative 
was disgrace. For when his mother, a goddess, addressed him, 
as he was burning to slay Hector, I suppose in this fashion, 
‘My son, if thou avengest the death of thy comrade Patroclus, 
and slayest Hector, thou wilt die thyself, for “fate awaits thee 
straightway after Hector’s death,”’ he heard what she said, but 
he scorned danger and death; he feared much more to live a 
coward, and not to avenge his friend. ‘Let me punish the 
evil-doer and straightway die,’ he said, ‘that I may not remain 
here by the beaked ships, a scorn of men, encumbering the 
earth.’ Do you suppose that he thought of danger or of death?” 
For this, Athenians, I believe to be the truth. Wherever a 
man’s post is, whether he has chosen it of his own will, or 
whether he has been placed at it by his commander, there it is 
his duty to remain and face the danger, without thinking of 
death, or of any other thing, except dishonor. 

When the generals whom you chose to command me, Athe- 
nians, placed me at my post at Potidza, and at Amphipolis, and 
at Delium, I remained where they placed me, and ran the risk 
of death, like other men: and it would be very strange conduct 
on my part if I were to desert my post now from fear of death 
or of any other thing, when God has commanded me, as I am 
persuaded that he has done, to spend my life in searching for 
wisdom, and in examining myself and others. That would 
indeed be a very strange thing; and then certainly I might with 
justice be brought to trial for not believing in the gods; for I 
should be disobeying the oracle, and fearing death, and think- 
ing myself wise, when I was not wise. For to fear death, my 
friends, is only to think ourselves wise, without being wise; for 
it is to think that we know what we do not know. For anything 
that men can tell, death may be the greatest good that can hap- 
pen to them; but they fear it as if they knew quite well that it 
was the greatest of evils. And what is this but that shameful 
ignorance of thinking that we know what we do not know? In 
this matter, too, my friends, perhaps I am different from the 
mass of mankind; and if I were to claim to be at all wiser than 
others, it would be because I do not think that I have any clear 
knowledge about the other world, when, in fact, I have none. 
But I do know very well that it is evil and base to do wrong, and 
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to disobey my superior, whether he be man or god. And J will 
never do what I know to be evil, and shrink in fear frofn what, 
for all that I can tell, may be a good. And so, €ven if you 
acquit me now, and do not listen to Anytus’s argument that, if 
I am to be acquitted, I ought never to have-been brought to 
trial at all; and that, as it is, you are bound to put me to death, 
because, as he said, if I escape, all your children will forthwith 
be utterly corrupted by practising what Socrates teaches; if 
you were therefore to say to me, “Socrates, this time we will 
not listen to Anytus: we will let you go; but on this condition, 
that you cease from carrying on this search of yours, and from 
philosophy; if you are found following those pursuits again, 
you shall die”: I say, if you offered to let me go on these terms, 
I should reply: ‘Athenians, I hold you in the highest regard 
and love; but I will obey God rather than you; and as long 
as I have breath and strength I will not cease from philosophy, 
and from exhorting you, and declaring the truth to every one of 
you whom I meet, saying, as I am wont: ‘My excellent friend, 
you are a citizen of Athens, a city which is very great and very 
famous for wisdom and power of mind; are you not ashamed 
of caring so much for the making of money, and for reputation, 
and for honor? Will you not think or care about wisdom, and 
truth, and the perfection of your soul?’ And if he disputes 
my words, and says that he does care about these things, I 
shall not forthwith release him and go away: I shall question 
him and cross-examine him and test him; and if I think that 
he has not virtue, though he says that he has, I shall reproach 
him for setting the lower value on the most important things, 
and a higher value on those that are of less account.” This 
I shall do to every one whom I meet, young or old, citizen or 
stranger; but more especially to the citizens, for they are more 
nearly akin to me. For, know well, God has commanded me 
to do so. And I think that no better piece of fortune has ever 
befallen you in Athens than my service to God. For I spend 
my whole life in going about and persuading you all to give 
your first and chiefest care to the perfection of your souls, and 
not till you have done that to think of your bodies, or your 
wealth; and telling you that virtue does not come from wealth, 
but that wealth, and every other good thing which men have, 
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whether in public or in private, comes from virtue. If, then, I 
corrupt the youth by this teaching, the mischief is great; but 
if any man says that I teach anything else, he speaks falsely. 
And therefore, Athenians, I say, either listen to Anytus, or do 
not listen to him; either acquit me, or do not acquit me; but 
be sure that I shall not alter my way of life; no, not if I have 
to die for it many times. 

Do not interrupt me, Athenians. Remember the request 
which I made to you, and listen to my words. I think that it 
will profit you to hear them. I am going to say something more 
to you, at which you may be inclined to cry out; but do not do 
that. Be sure that if you put me to death, who am what I have 
told you that I am, you will do yourselves more harm than me. 
Meletus and Anytus can do me no harm: that is impossible; 
for I am sure that God will not allow a good man to be injured 
by abad one. ‘They may indeed kill me, or drive me into exile, 
or deprive me of my civil rights; and perhaps Meletus and 
others think those things great evils. But I do not think so: 
I think that it is a much greater evil to do what he is doing now, 
and to try to put a man to death unjustly. And now, Athenians, 
I am not arguing in my own defense at all, as you might expect 
me to do: I am trying to persuade you not to sin against God, 
by condemning me and rejecting his gift to you. For if you put 
me to death, you will not easily find another man to fill my 
place. God has sent me to attack the city, as if it were a great 
and noble horse, to use a quaint simile, which was rather sluggish 
from its size, and which needed to be aroused by a gadfly; and 
I think that I am the gadfly that God has sent to the city to 
attack it; for I never cease from settling upon you, as it were, 
at every point, and rousing, and exhorting, and reproaching 
each man of you all day long. You will not easily find any one 
else, my friends, to fill my place; and, if you take my advice, 
you will spare my life. 

Well, my friends, this, together, it may be, with other things 
of the same nature, is pretty much what I have to say in my 
defense. There may be some one among you who will be vexed 
when he remembers how, even in a less important trial than 
this, he prayed and entreated the judges to acquit him with 
many tears, and brought forward his children and many of his 
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friends and relatives in Court, in order to appeal to your feelings; 
and then finds that I shall do none of these things, though I am 
in what he would think the supreme danger. Perhaps, he will 
harden himself against me when he notices this: it may make 
him angry, and he may give his vote in anger. If it is so with 
any of you, —I do not suppose that it is, but in case it should be 
so, —I think that I should answer him reasonably if I said: 
““My friend, I have kinsmen too, for, in the words of Homer, 
‘I am not born of stocks and stones,’ but of woman’; and so, 
Athenians, I have kinsmen, and I have three sons, one of them 
a lad, and the other two still children. Yet I will not bring 
any of them forward before you, and implore you to acquit me. 
And why will I do none of these things? It is not from arro- 
gance, Athenians, nor because I hold you cheap: whether or 
no I can face death bravely is another question; but for my 
own credit, and for your credit, and for the credit of our city, 
I do not think it well, at my age, and with my name, to do any- 
thing of that kind. Rightly or wrongly, men have made up 
their minds that in some way Socrates is different from the mass 
of mankind. And it will be a shameful thing if those of you 
who are thought to excel in wisdom, or in bravery, or in any 
other virtue are going to act in this fashion. I have often seen 
men with a reputation behaving in a strange way at their trial, 
as if they thought it a terrible fate to be killed, and as though 
they expected to live forever, if you did not put them to death. 
Such men seem to me to bring discredit on the city: for any 
stranger would suppose that the best and most eminent Athe- 
nians, who are selected by their fellow-citizens to hold office, and 
for other honors, are no better than women. ‘Those of you, 
Athenians, who have any reputation at all, ought not to do these 
things: and you ought not to allow us to do them: you should . 
show that you will be much more merciless to men who make 
the city ridiculous by these pitiful pieces of acting than to men 
who remain quiet. 

But apart from the question of credit, my friends, I do not 
think that it is right to entreat the judge to acquit us, or to escape 
condemnation in that way. It is our duty to convince his mind 
by reason. He does not sit to give away justice to his friends, 
but to pronounce judgment; and he has sworn not to favor 
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any man whom he would like to favor, but to decide questions 
according to law. And therefore we ought not to teach you to 
forswear yourselves; and you ought not to allow yourselves 
to be taught, for then neither you nor we would be acting right- 
eously. Therefore, Athenians, do not require me to do these 
things, for I believe them to be neither good nor just nor holy3. 
and, more especially, do not ask me to do them to-day, when 
Meletus is prosecuting me for impiety. For were I to be suc- 
cessful, and to prevail on you by my prayers to break your 
oaths, I should be clearly teaching you to believe that there are 
no gods; and I should be simply accusing myself by my defense 
of not believing in them. But, Athenians, that is very far from 
the truth. I do believe in the gods as no one of my accusers 
believes in them: and to you and to God I commit my cause 
to be decided as is best for you and for me. 


(He is found guilty by 281 votes to 220.) 


T am not vexed at the verdict which you have given, Athenians, 
for many reasons. I expected that you would find me guilty; 
and I am not so much surprised at that, as at the numbers of 
the votes. I certainly never thought that the majority against 
me would have been so narrow. But now it seems that if only 
thirty votes had changed sides, I should have escaped. So I 
think that I have escaped Meletus, as it is: and not only have I 
escaped him; for it is perfectly clear that if Anytus and Lycon 
had not come forward to accuse me too, he would not have 
obtained the fifth part of the votes, and would have had to pay 
a fine of a thousand drachme. : 

So he proposes death as the penalty. Be it so. And what 
counter-penalty shall I propose to you, Athenians? What I 
deserve, of course, must I not? What, then, do I deserve to 
pay or to suffer for having determined not to spend my life in 
ease? 

Shall I propose imprisonment? And why should I pass the 
rest of my days in prison, the slave of successive officials? Or 
shall I propose a fine, with imprisonment until it is paid? I 
have told you why I will not do that. I should have to remain 
in prison, for I have no money to pay a fine with. Shall I, 
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then, propose exile? Perhaps you would agree to that. Life 
would indeed be very dear to me, if I were unreasonable enough 
to expect that strangers would cheerfully tolerate my discussions 
and reasonings, when you who are my fellow-citizens cannot 
endure them, and have found them so burdensome and odious 
to you that you are seeking now to be released from them. No, 
indeed, Athenians, that is not likely. A fine. life I should lead 
for an old man, if I were to withdraw from Athens, and pass 
the rest of my days in wandering from city to city, and con- 
tinually being expelled! For I know very well that the young 
men will listen to me, wherever I go, as they do here; and if 
I drive them away, they will persuade their elders to expel me: 
and if I do not drive them away, their fathers and kinsmen will 
expel me for their sakes. 

Perhaps some one will say, ‘‘Why cannot you withdraw from 
Athens, Socrates, and hold your peace?” It is the most diffi- 
cult thing in the world to make you understand why I cannot 
do that. If I say that I cannot hold my peace, because that 
would be to disobey God, you will think that I am not in earnest 
and will not believe me. And if I tell you that no better thing 
can happen to a man than to converse every day about virtue 
and the other matters about which you have heard me convers- 
ing and examining myself and others, and that an unexamined 
life is not worth living, then you will believe me still less. But 
that is the truth, my friends, though it is not easy to convince 
you of it. And, what is more, I am not accustomed to think 
that I deserve any punishment. If I had been rich, I would 
have proposed as large a fine as I could pay: that would have 
done me no harm. But I am not rich enough to pay a fine, 
unless you are willing to fix it at a sum within my means. Per- 
haps I could pay you a mina: so I propose that. Plato, here, 
Athenians, and Crito, and Critobulus, and Apollodorus bid me 
propose thirty minz, and they will be sureties for me. So I 
propose thirty mine. They will be sufficient sureties to you 
for the money. 


(He is condemned to death.) 


You have not gained very much time, Athenians, and, as the 
price of it, you will have an evil name from all who wish to 
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revile the city, and they will cast in your teeth that you put Soc- 
rates, a wise man, to death. For they will certainly call me _ 
wise, whether I am wise or not, when they want to reproach 
you. If you would have waited for a little while, your wishes 
would have been fulfilled in the course of nature; for you see 
that I am an old man, far advanced in years, and near to death. 
I am speaking, not to all of you, only to those who have voted 
for my death. And now I am speaking to them still. Perhaps, 
my friends, you think that I have been defeated because I was 
wanting in the arguments by which I could have persuaded 
you to acquit me, if, that is, I had thought it right to do or to 
say anything to escape punishment. It is not so. I have 
been defeated because I was wanting, not in arguments, but in 
overboldness and effrontery; because I would not plead before 
you as you would have liked to hear me plead, or appeal to you 
with weeping and wailing, or say and do many other things, 
which I maintain are unworthy of me, but which you have been 
accustomed to from other men. But when I was defending 
myself, I thought that I ought not to do anything unmanly be- 
cause of the danger which I ran, and I have not changed my 
mind now. I would very much rather defend myself as I did, 
and die, than as you would have had me do, and live. Both 
in a lawsuit, and in war, there are some things which neither I 
nor any other man may do in order to escape from death. In 
battle a man often sees that he may at least escape from death 
by throwing down his arms and falling on his knees before the 
pursuer to beg for his life. And there are many other ways of 
avoiding death in every danger, if a man will not scruple to say 
and to do anything. But, my friends, I think that it is a much 
harder thing to escape from wickedness than from death; for 
wickedness is swifter than death. And now I, who am old 
and slow, have been overtaken by the slower pursuer; and my 
accusers, who are clever and swift, have been overtaken by the 
swifter pursuer, which is wickedness. And now I shall go hence, 
sentenced by you to death; and they will go hence, sentenced 
by truth to receive the penalty of wickedness and evil. And 
I abide by this award as well as they. Perhaps it was right 
for these things to be so: and I think that they are fairly 
measured. 
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And now I wish to prophesy to you, Athenians who have 
condemned me. For I am going to die, and that is the time 
when men have most prophetic power. And I prophesy to 
you who have sentenced me to death, that a far severer punish- 
ment than you have inflicted on me will surely overtake you as 
soon as I am dead. You have done this thing, thinking that 
you will be relieved from having to give an account of your lives. 
But I say that the result will be very different from that. There 
will be more men who will call you to account, whom I have 
held back, and whom you did not see. And they will be harder 
masters to you than I have been, for they will be younger, 
and you will be more angry with them. For if you think that 
you will restrain men from reproaching you for your evil lives 
by putting them to death, you are very much mistaken. That 
way of escape is hardly possible, and it is not a good one. It 
is much better, and much easier, not to silence reproaches, but 
to make yourselves as perfect as you can. This is my parting 
prophecy to you who have condemned me. 

And you, too, judges, must face death with a good courage, 
and believe this as a truth, that no evil can happen to a good 
man, either in life or after death. His fortunes are not neglected 
by the gods; and what has come to me to-day has not come by 
chance. I am persuaded that it was better for me to die now, 
and to be released from trouble; and that was the reason why 
the sign never turned me back. And so J am hardly angry with 
my accusers, or with those who have condemned me to die 
Yet it was not with this mind that they accused me and con- 
demned me,:but meaning to do me an injury. So far I may 
find fault with them. 

Yet I have one request to make of them. When my sons 
grow up, visit them with punishment, my friends, and vex them 
in the same way that I have vexed you if they seem to you to care 
for riches, or for any other thing before virtue; and if they 
think that they are something, when they are nothing at all, 
reproach them, as I have reproached you, for not caring for 
what they should, and for thinking that they are great men when 
in fact they are worthless. And if you will do this, I myself 
and my sons will have received our deserts at your hands. 

But now the time has come, and we must go hence, I to die 
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and you to live. Whether life or death is better is known to 
God and to God only. 


(From “THE REPUBLIC”) 


AFTER these things now, said I, compare, with reference 
to instruction and the want of instruction, our nature to such 
a condition as follows. Consider men as in a subterraneous 
habitation resembling a cave, with its entrance opening to the 
light, and answering to the whole extent of the cave. Suppose 
them to have been in it from their childhood, with chains both 
on their legs and necks, so as to remain there and only be able 
to look before them, but by the chain incapable to turn their 
heads round. Suppose them to have light of a fire, burning 
far above and behind them, and that between the fire and the 
chained men there is a road above them, along which observe 
a low wall built, like that which hedges in the stage of mounte- 
banks on which they show to men their wonderful tricks. 

I observe it, said he. 

Observe now, along this wall, men bearing all sorts of utensils, 
raised above the wall, and human statues, and other animals, 
in wood and stone, and all sorts of furniture, and, as is likely, 
some of those who are carrying these are speaking, and others 
silent. 

You mention, said he, a wonderful comparison, and wonder- 
ful chained men. 

But such, however, as resemble us, said I. For, in the first 
place, do you imagine that such as these see anything of them- 
selves or of one another, but the shadows formed by the fire, 
falling on the opposite part of the cave? 

How can they, said he, if through the whole of life they be 
under a necessity, at least, of having their heads unmoved? 

But what do they see of what is carrying along? Is it not 
the very same? 

Why not? 

If then they were able to converse with one another, do not 
you imagine they would think it proper to give names to those 
very things they saw before them? 

Of necessity they must. 
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And what if the opposite part of this prison had an echo, 
when any of those who passed along spake, do you imagine they 
would reckon that what spake was anything else than the 
shadow passing by? 

Not I, truly, said he. 

Such as these, then, said I, will entirely judge that there is 
nothing genuine but the shadows of utensils. 

Entirely so, replied he. 

With reference then both to their freedom from these chains, 
and their cure of this ignorance, consider the nature of. it, if 
such a thing should happen to them. When any one should be 
loosed, and obliged on a sudden to rise up, turn round his neck, 
and walk and look up towards the light, and in doing all these 
things he should be pained, and be unable, from the splendors, 
to behold the things he formerly saw the shadows of, what do 
you imagine he would say, if one should tell him that formerly 
he had seen trifles, but now being somewhat nearer to reality, 
and having his face turn’d toward what was more real, he saw 
better; and so, pointing out to him each of the things passing 
along, should question him, and oblige him to tell what it were, 
do not you imagine he would be both in doubt, and would deem 
what he had formerly seen to be more genuine than what was 
now pointed out to him? 

By far, said he. 

And if he should oblige him to look to the light itself, would 
not he find pain in his eyes, and shun it; and turning to such 
things as he is able to behold, reckon that these are really more 
certain than those pointed out? 

Just so, replied he. 

But if one, said I, should drag him from thence violently, 
through a rough and steep ascent, and never stop till he drew 
him up to the light of the sun, would not he whilst he was thus 
drawn, both be in torment, and be filled with indignation, 
and after he had even come to the light, having his eyes filled 
with splendor, he would be able to see none of those things now 
called genuine. 

He would not, said he, all of a sudden, at least. 

But he would need, I imagine, to be accustomed to it some 
time, if he were to perceive things above. And, first of all, 
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he would most easily perceive shadows, afterwards the images 
of men and of other things in water, and after that the things 
themselves. And with reference to these things, he would more 
easily see the things in the heavens, and the heavens themselves, 
looking in the night-time to the light of the stars and the moon, 
than by day, looking on the sum and the light of the sun. 

How can it be otherwise? 

And, last of all, he may be able, I imagine, thoroughly to per- 
ceive and contemplate the sun himself, not in water, nor images 
of him, appearing in anything else, but as he is in himself, in 
his own proper region, such as he is. 

Of necessity, said he. 

And after this he would now reason with himself concerning 
him, that it is he who gives the seasons and years, and regulates 
all things in this visible region, and that, of all these things 
which they formerly saw, he is in a certain manner the cause. 

It is certain, said he, that after these things, he may come 
to such reasonings as these. 

But what? when he remembers his first habitation, and the 
wisdom which was there, and those who were there his com- 
panions in bonds, do you not imagine he will esteem himself 
happy by the exchange, and compassionate them ? 

And that greatly. 

And if there were there any honors and encomiums and 
rewards among themselves for him who most accurately per- 
ceived what passed along, and best remembered which of them 
were wont to pass foremost, which latest, and which of them 
went together, and from these observations were most able to 
presage what was to happen, do you imagine he will be desirous 
of these honors, or envy those who among these are honored 
and in power? or rather wish to suffer that of Homer, and greatly 
desire 


as laborer to work 
To some ignoble man for hire 


and rather to suffer anything than to hold such opinions, and 
live after such a manner? 

I imagine so, replied he — that he would suffer and embrace 
anything rather than live in that manner. 
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But consider this further, said I, if such an one should descend 
and sit down again in the same seat, should not he now have his 
eyes filled with darkness, coming on the sudden from the sun? 

Very much so, replied he. 

And should he now again be obliged to give his opinion of those 
shadows, and to dispute about them with those who are there 
eternally chained, whilst yet his eyes were dazzled, and before 
they recovered their former state (which would require no small 
time of habit) would he not afford them laughter, and would 
it not be said of him, that having gone above, he was returned 
with vitiated eyes, and that it was not proper even to attempt 
to go above, and that whoever should attempt to loose them and 
lead them up, if ever they were able to get him into their hands, 
should even be put to death? 

They would by all means, said he, put him to death. 

The whole of this comparison now, said I, friend Glauco, is 
to be applied to our preceding discourse; for if you compare 
this region, which is seen by the sight, to the habitation of the 
prison, and the light of the fire in it to the power of the sun, and 
the ascent above, and the sight of things above, to the soul’s 
ascent into the region of intelligence, you will apprehend my 
meaning, since you want to hear it. But God knows whether 
it be true. Appearances then to me appear in this manner. In 
the intellectual world the idea of the good is most remote, and 
scarcely to be seen; but if it be seen, it is to be deemed as indeed 
the cause to all of all things bright and beautiful, generating 
in the visible world light, and its principle the sun, and in the 
intellectual world, it is itself the principle producing truth and 
intelligence, and that this must be beheld by him who is to act 
wisely, either privately or in public. 

I agree with you, said he, in such manner as I can. 

Come now, said I, and agree with me likewise in this, and 
do not wonder that such as come hither are unwilling to act 
in human affairs, but their souls are carried alway to converse 
with things above; for it is somehow reasonable it should be so, 
if these matters hold according to our comparison above-men- 
tioned. 

It is indeed reasonable, replied he. 

But what, do you imagine this anything wonderful, that when 
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one comes from divine contemplations to human evils, he should 
behave awkwardly and appear extremely ridiculous, whilst yet 
the light is in his eyes, and is obliged, before he is sufficiently 
accustomed to the present darkness, to contend in courts of 
justice, or elsewhere, about the shadows of justice, or those 
statues which occasion the shadows, and to dispute about this 
point, how these things are conceived of by those who have 
never at any time beheld justice itself? 

This is not at all, said he, to be wondered at. 

But if one hath, at least, understanding, said I, he must 
remember that there is a twofold disturbance of the sight, and 
arising from two causes, when one comes from light to darkness, 
and from darkness to light. And when one imagines that these 
very things happen with reference also to the soul, when at any 
time he sees one in confusion, and unable to perceive anything, 
he will not laugh in an unreasonable manner, but will consider 
whether the soul, coming from a more enlightened life, be dark- 
ened by ignorance, or going from prevailing ignorance to a life 
more enlightened, be filled with the dazzling splendor; and so 
will congratulate the one on its fate and life, and compassionate 
the life and fate of the other. And if he wants to laugh at the 
soul that goes from darkness to light, his laughter would be 
less improper than if he were to laugh at the soul which comes 
from the light to darkness. 

You say very reasonably, replied he. 

It is proper then, said I, that we judge of them after such a 
manner as this, if those things be true. That education is not 
such a thing as some undertakers talk of; for they somehow 
say, that whilst there is no knowledge in the soul, they will 
insert it, as if they were inserting sight in blind eyes. 

They say so, replied he. 

But our present reasoning, said I, now shows that this power 
being in the soul of every one, and the organ by which every 
one learns, and being in the same condition as the eye, if it were 
unable otherwise than with the whole body to turn from dark- 
ness to light, must in like manner, with the whole soul, be turned 
from generated being, till it be able to endure the contemplation 
of being itself, and the most splendid of being; and this we call 
the good. Do we not? 
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We do. 

This then, said I, would appear to be the art of his conver- 
sion, in what manner he shall with greatest ease and advantage 
be turned. Not to implant in him the power of seeing, but 
considering him as possessed of it, only improperly situated, 
and not looking at what he ought, to contrive a method of accom- 
plishing this point. 

It seems so, replied he. 

The other virtues now then of the soul, as they are called, 
seem to be somewhat resembling those of the body (for when 
in reality they were not in it formerly, they are afterwards pro- 
duced in it by habits and exercises), but that of wisdom, as it 
seems, happens to be of a nature somewhat more divine than 
any other, as it never loseth its power, but, according as it is 
turned, is useful and advantageous, or useless and hurtful. Or 
have you not observed of those who are said to be wicked, yet 
wise, how sharply the little soul sees, and how acutely it compre- 
hends everything to which it is turned, as having no contemp- 
tible sight, but compelled to minister to wickedness: so that 
the more accurately it sees, so much the more productive is it 
of wickedness ? 


PLINY THE YOUNGER 


PLINY THE YouNnceR. A Roman lawyer and man of letters. Born at 
Comum, on Lake Como, A.D. 61; died about 113. He is one of the most 
charming personalities of the old Roman world. His “Letters” give the 
most perfect literary picture extant of a cultivated Roman gentleman at 
the commencement of the second century. Written in elegant Latin, they 
show what the Roman empire could produce in culture and refinement, as 
well as in the sterling qualities of justice, kindness, and benevolence. In 
Rome and on the shores of Lake Como he led a life of literary, philosophic, 
and artistic intercourse with numerous congenial friends. Two of his 
letters to the Emperor Trajan, written about forty years after the death of 
St. Paul, and relating to the growing sect of Christians, are valuable con- 
tributions to ecclesiastical history. 
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(From the “LETTERS”’) 
TO APOLLINARIS 


THE kind concern you expressed when you heard of my 
design to pass the summer at my villa in Tuscany, and your 
obliging endeavors to dissuade me from going to a place which 
you think unhealthy, are extremely pleasing to me. I confess, 
the atmosphere of that part of Tuscany, which lies towards the 
coast, is thick and unwholesome: but my house is situated at a 
great distance from the sea, under one of the Apennine moun- 
tains, which, of all others, is most esteemed for the clearness of 
its air. But that you may be relieved from all apprehensions 
on my account, I will give you a description of the temperature 
of the climate, the situation of the country, and the beauty of 
my villa, which I am persuaded you will read with as much 
pleasure as I shall relate. The winters are severe and cold, so 
that myrtles, olives, and trees of that kind which delight in 
constant warmth, will not flourish here; but it produces bay- 
trees in great perfection; yet, sometimes, though, indeed, not 
oftener than in the neighborhood of Rome, they are killed by 
the severity of the seasons. The summers are exceedingly 
temperate, and continually attended with refreshing breezes, 
which are seldom interrupted by high winds. If you were to 
come here and see the numbers of old men who have lived to 
be grandfathers and great-grandfathers, and hear the stories 
they can entertain you with of their ancestors, you would fancy 
yourself born in some former age. The disposition of the 
country is the most beautiful that can be imagined. Figure to 
yourself an immense amphitheater; but such as the hand of 
nature only could form. Before you lies a vast extended plain, 
bounded by a range of mountains, whose summits are covered 
with lofty and venerable woods, which supply variety of game: 
from thence, as the mountains decline, they are adorned with 
under-woods. Intermixed with these are little hills of so 
strong and fat a-soil that it would be difficult to find a single 
stone upon them; their fertility is nothing inferior to the lowest 
grounds; and though their harvest, indeed, is somewhat later, 
their crops are as well matured. At the foot of these hills the 
eye is presented, wherever it turns, with one unbroken view of 
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numberless vineyards, terminated by a border, as it were, of 
shrubs. — From thence you have a prospect of the adjoining 
fields and meadows below. The soil of the former is so ex- 
tremely stiff, and, upon the first plowing, turns up in such vast 
clods that it is necessary to go over it nine several times, with 
the largest oxen and the strongest plows, before they can be 
thoroughly broken; whilst the enameled meadows produce 
trefoil, and other kinds of herbage, as fine and tender as if it 
were but just sprung up, being continually refreshed by never 
failing rills. But though the country abounds with great plenty 
of water, there are no marshes; for, as it lies upon a rising 
ground, whatever water it receives without absorbing, runs off 
into the Tiber. This river, which winds through the middle of 
the meadows, is navigable only in the winter and spring, at 
which seasons it transports the produce of the lands to Rome; 
but its channel is so extremely low in summer that it scarcely 
deserves the name of a river; towards the autumn, however, it 
begins again to renew its claim to that title. — You could not 
be more agreeably entertained than by taking a view of the 
face of this country from the top of one of our neighboring 
mountains: you would suppose that not a real, but some 
imaginary landscape, painted by the most exquisite pencil, lay 
before you: such an harmonious variety of beautiful objects 
meets the eye, which way soever it turns. My villa is so ad- 
vantageously situated that it commands a full view of all the 
country round; yet you approach it by so sensible a rise that 
you find yourself upon an eminence without perceiving you 
ascended. Behind, but at a great distance, stand the Apennine 
Mountains. In the calmest days we are refreshed by the winds 
that blow from thence, but so spent, as it were, by the long 
tract of land they travel over, that they are entirely divested of 
all their strength and violence before they reach us. The ex- 
position of the principal front of the house is full south, and 
seems to invite the afternoon sun in summer (but somewhat 
earlier in winter) into a spacious and well-proportioned portico, 
consisting of several members, particularly a porch built in the 
ancient manner. In the front of the portico is a sort of terrace, 
embellished with various figures, and bounded with a box 
hedge, from whence you descend by an easy slope, adorned 
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with a representation of divers animals, in box, answering alter- 
nately to each other, into a lawn overspread with the soft, I had 
almost said the liquid, Acanthus: this is surrounded by a walk 
inclosed with tonsile evergreens, shaped into a variety of forms. 
Beyond it is the gestatio, laid out in the form of a circus, or- . 
namented in the middle with box cut in numberless different 
figures, together with a plantation of shrubs, prevented by the 
shears from shooting up too high; the whole is fenced in with 
a wall covered by box, rising by different ranges to the top. 
On the outside of the wall lies a meadow that owes as many 
beauties to nature as all I have been describing within does to 
art; at the end of which are several other meadows and fields 
interspersed with thickets. At the extremity of this portico 
stands a grand dining-room, which opens upon one end of the 
terrace; as from the windows there is a very extensive prospect 
over the meadows up into the country, from whence you also 
have a view of the terrace, and such parts of the house which 
project forward, together with the woods inclosing the adjacent 
hippodrome. Opposite almost to the center of the portico 
stands a square edifice, which encompasses a small area, shaded 
by four plane trees, in the midst of which a fountain rises, 
from whence the water, running over the edges of a marble 
basin, gently refreshes the surrounding plane trees and the 
verdure underneath them. This apartment consists of a bed- 
chamber, secured from every kind of noise, and which the light 
itself cannot penetrate; together with a common dining-room, 
which I use when I have none but intimate friends with me. 
A second portico looks upon this little area, and has the same 
prospect with the former I just now described. ‘There is, be- 
sides, another room, which, being situated close to the nearest 
plane-tree, enjoys a constant shade and verdure: its sides are 
incrusted halfway with carved marble; and from thence to the 
ceiling a foliage is painted with birds intermixed among the 
branches, which has an effect altogether as agreeable as that 
of the carving: at the basis of which, a little fountain, playing 
through several small pipes into a vase, produces a most pleas- 
ing murmur. From a corner of this portico you enter into a 
very spacious chamber, opposite to the grand dining-room, 
which, from some of its windows, has a view of the terrace, and 
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from others, of the meadow; as those in the front look upon a 
cascade, which entertains at once both the eye and the ear; 
for the water, dashing from a great height, foams over the 
marble basin that receives it below. This room is extremely 
warm in winter, being much exposed to the sun; and in a 
cloudy day, the heat of an adjoining stove very well supplies 
his absence. From hence you pass through a spacious and 
pleasant undressing-room into the cold-bath room, in which is 
a large, gloomy bath: but if you are disposed to swim more at 
large, or in warmer water, in the middle of the area is a wide 
basin for that purpose, and near it a reservoir from whence you 
may be supplied with cold water to brace yourself again, if you 
should perceive you are too much relaxed by the warm. Con- 
tiguous to the cold bath is another of a moderate degree of heat, 
which enjoys the kindly warmth of the sun, but not so intensely 
as that of the hot bath, which projects farther. This last con- 
sists of three divisions, each of different degrees of heat: the 
two former lie-entirely open to the sun; the latter, though not 
so much exposed to its rays, receives an equal share of its light. 
Over the undressing-room is built the tennis-court, which, by 
means of particular circles, admits of different kinds of games. 
Not far from the baths is the staircase leading to the inclosed 
portico, after you have first passed through three apartments: 
one of these looks upon the little area with the four plane-trees 
round it; the other has a sight of the meadows; and from the 
third you have a view of several vineyards: so that they have 
as many different prospects as expositions. At one end of the 
inclosed portico, and, indeed, taken off from it, is a chamber 
that looks upon the hippodrome, the vineyards, and the moun- 
tains; adjoining is a room which has a full exposure to the 
sun, especially in winter; and from whence runs an apartment 
that connects the hippodrome with the house: such is the 
form and aspect of the front. On the side rises an inclosed 
summer-portico, which has not only a prospect of the vine- 
yards, but seems almost contiguous to them. From the middle 
of this portico you enter a dining-room, cooled by the salutary 
breezes from the Apennine valleys; from the windows in the 
back front, which are extremely large, there is a prospect of the 
vineyards; as you have also another view of them from the 
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folding doors, through the summer portico. Along that side of 
this dining-room, where there are no windows, runs a private 
staircase for the greater conveniency of serving at entertain- 
ments: at the farther end is a chamber, from whence the ‘eye 
is pleased with a view of the vineyards, and (what is not less 
agreeable) of the portico. Underneath this room is an inclosed 
portico, somewhat resembling a grotto, which, enjoying in the 
midst of the summer heats its own natural coolness, neither 
admits nor wants the refreshment of external breezes. After 
you have passed both these porticos, at the end of the dining- 
room stands a third, which, as the day is more or less advanced, 
serves either for winter or summer use. It leads to two dif- 
ferent apartments, one containing four chambers, the other 
three; each enjoying, by turns, both sun and shade. In the 
front of these agreeable buildings lies a very spacious hippo- 
drome, entirely open in the middle, by which means the eye, 
upon your first entrance, takes in its whole extent at one glance. 
It is encompassed on every side with plane-trees, covered with 
ivy; so that while their heads flourish with their own foliage, 
their bodies enjoy a borrowed verdure; and thus, the ivy twin- 
ing round the trunk and branches, spreads from tree to tree, 
and connects them together. Between each plane-tree are 
planted box-trees, and behind these bay-trees, which blend their 
shade with that of the planes. This plantation, forming a 
straight boundary on both sides of the hippodrome, bends at 
the farther end into a semicircle, which, being set round and 
sheltered with cypress-trees, varies the prospect, and casts a 
deeper gloom; while the inward circular walks (for there are 
several) enjoying an open exposure, are perfumed with roses, 
and correct, by a very pleasing contrast, the coolness of the 
shade with the warmth of the sun. Having passed through 
these several winding alleys, you enter a straight walk, which 
breaks out into a variety of others, divided by box hedges. In 
one place, you have a little meadow; in another, the box is 
cut into a thousand different forms; sometimes into letters, ex- 
pressing the name of the master; sometimes that of the artificer : 
whilst here and there little obelisks rise intermixed alternately 
with fruit-trees: when, on a sudden, in the midst of this ele- 
gant regularity, you are surprised with an imitation of the 
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negligent beauties of rural nature: in the center of which lies 
a spot surrounded with a knot of dwarf plane-trees. Beyond 
these is a walk planted with the smooth and twining acanthus, 
where the trees are also cut into a variety of names and shapes. 
At the upper end is an alcove of white marble, shaded with 
vines, supported by four small Carystian pillars. From this 
bench the water gushing through several little pipes, as if it 
were pressed out by the weight of the persons who repose them- 
sclves upon it, falls into a stone cistern underneath, from whence 
it is received into a fine polished marble basin, so artfully con- 
trived that it is always full without ever overflowing. When I 
sup here, this basin serves for a table, the largest sort of dishes 
being placed round the margin, while the smaller ones swim 
about in the form of little vessels and water-fowl. Correspond- 
ing to this is a fountain which is incessantly emptying and fill- 
ing; for the water, which it throws up a great height, falling 
back into it, is, by means of two openings, returned as fast as 
it is received. Fronting the alcove (and which reflects as great 
an ornament to it as it borrows from it), stands a summer- 
house of exquisite marble, the doors whereof project and open 
into a green inclosure; as from its upper and lower windows, 
the eye is presented with a variety of different verdures. Next 
to this is a little private recess (which, though it seems distinct, 
may be laid into the same room), furnished with a couch; and, 
notwithstanding it has windows on every side, yet it enjoys a 
very agreeable gloominess, by means of a spreading vine which 
climbs to the top, and entirely overshades it. Here you may 
recline and fancy yourself in a wood; with this difference only, 
that you are not exposed to the weather. In this place a foun- 
tain also rises and instantly disappears: in different quarters 
are disposed several marble seats, which serve, no less than 
the summer-house, as so many reliefs after one is wearied with 
walking. Near each seat is a little fountain; and, throughout 
the whole hippodrome, several small rills run murmuring along, 
wheresoever the hand of art thought proper to conduct them, 
watering here and there different spots of verdure, and, in their 
progress, refreshing the whole. . . . 

I have now informed you why I prefer my Tuscan villa to 
those which I possess at Tusculum, Tiber, and Preeneste, 
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Besides the advantages already mentioned, I here enjoy a more 
profound retirement, as I am at a farther distance from the 
business of the town and the interruption of troublesome avo- 
cations. All is calm and composed; circumstances which con- 
tribute, no less than its clear air and unclouded sky, to that 
health of body and cheerfulness of mind which I particularly 
enjoy in this place; both which I preserve by the exercise of 
study and hunting. Indeed, there is no place which agrees 
better with all my family in general; I am sure, at least, I have 
not yet lost one (and I speak it with the sentiments I ought) of 
all those I brought with me hither: may the gods continue that 
happiness to me, and that honor to my villa! Farewell. 


TO TACITUS 


Your request, that I would send you an account of my 
uncle’s death, in order to transmit a more exact relation of it 
to posterity, merits my acknowledgments; for, if the glorious 
circumstances which occasioned this accident shall be celebrated 
by your pen, the manner of his exit will be rendered forever 
illustrious. Notwithstanding he perished by a misfortune, 
which, as it involved at the same time a most beautiful country 
in ruins, and destroyed so many populous cities, seems to prom- 
ise him an everlasting remembrance; notwithstanding he has 
himself composed many works which will descend to the latest 
times; yet, I am persuaded, the mentioning of him in your im- 
mortal writings will greatly contribute to eternize his name. 
Happy I deem those to be whom the gods have distinguished 
with the abilities either of performing such actions as are worthy 
of being related, or of relating them in a manner worthy of 
being read; but doubly happy are they who are blessed with 
both these uncommon endowments; and in that number my 
uncle, as his own writings and your history will prove, may 
justly be ranked. It is with extreme willingness, therefore, I 
execute your commands; and I should, indeed, have claimed 
the task if you had not enjoined it. He was, at that time, with 
the fleet under his command, at Misenum. On the 24th of 
August, about one in the afternoon, my mother desired him to 
observe a cloud which appeared of a very unusual size and 
shape. He had just returned from enjoying the. benefit of the 
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sun, and, after bathing in cold water; and taking a slight re- 
past, was retired to his study; he immediately arose, and went 
out upon an eminence, from whence he might more distinctly 
view this very singular phenomenon. It was not at that dis- 
tance discernible from what mountain this cloud issued, but it 
was found afterwards to proceed from Vesuvius. I cannot give 
you a more exact description of its figure than by resembling 
it to that of a pine tree; for it shot up a great height in the 
form of a tall trunk, which spread at the top into a sort of 
branches; occasioned, I suppose, either that the force of the 
internal vapor which impelled the cloud upwards decreased in 
strength as it advanced, or that the cloud, being pressed back 
by its own weight, expanded itself in the manner I have men- 
tioned; it appeared sometimes bright, and sometimes dark and 
spotted, as it was either more or less impregnated with earth 
and cinders. ‘This uncommon appearance excited my uncle’s 
philosophical curiosity to take a nearer view of it. He accord- 
ingly ordered a light vessel to be prepared, and offered me the 
liberty, if I thought proper, to attend him. I rather chose to 
continue the employment in which I was engaged; for, it hap- 
pened, that he had given me a certain writing to copy. As he 
was going out of the house with his tablets in his hand, he was 
met by the mariners belonging to the galleys stationed at Retina, 
from which they had fled in the utmost terror; for that port 
being situated at the foot of Vesuvius, they had no other way 
to escape than by sea. They conjured him, therefore, not to 
proceed and expose his life to imminent and inevitable danger. 
In compliance with their advice, he changed his original inten- 
tion, and, instead of gratifying his philosophical spirit, he resigned 
it to the more magnanimous principle of aiding the distressed. 
With this view, he ordered the fleet immediately to put to sea, 
and went himself on board with an intention of assisting not 
only Retina, but the several other towns which stood thick upon 
that beautiful coast. Hastening to the place, therefore, from 
whence others fled with the utmost terror, he steered his direct 
course to the point of danger, and with so much calmness and 
presence of mind as to be able to make and dictate his obser- 
vations upon the appearance and progress of that dreadful 
scene. He was now so near the mountain that the cinders, 
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which grew thicker and hotter the more he advanced, fell into 
the ships, together with pumice-stones, and black pieces of burn- 
ing rock; they were likewise in danger, not only of being a-ground 
by the sudden retreat of the sea, but also from the vast frag- 
ments which rolled down from the mountains and obstructed 
all the shore. Here he stopped, to consider whether he should 
return back; to which the pilot advising him, “Fortune,” said 
he, “befriends the brave; steer to Pomponianus.’’? Pompo- 
nianus was then at Stabiz, separated by a gulf, which the 
sea, after several insensible windings, forms upon that shore. 
Pomponianus had already sent his baggage on board; for 
though he was not at that time in actual danger, yet, being 
within the view of it, and, indeed, extremely near, he was deter- 
mined, if it should in the least increase, to put to sea as soon 
as the wind should change. It was favorable, however, for 
carrying my uncle to Pomponianus, whom he found in the 
greatest consternation; and embracing him with tenderness, he 
encouraged and exhorted him to keep up his spirits. The 
more to dissipate his fears, he ordered his servants, with an air 
of unconcern, to carry him to the baths; and, after having 
bathed, he sat down to supper with great, or at least (what is 
equally heroic) with all the appearance of cheerfulness. In the 
meanwhile, the fire from Vesuvius flamed forth from several 
parts of the mountain with great violence, which the darkness 
of the night contributed to render still more visible and dreadful. 
But my uncle, in order to calm the apprehensions of his friend, 
assured him it was only the conflagration of the villages, which 
the country people had abandoned. After this he retired to 
rest, and it is most certain he was so little discomposed as to 
fall into a deep sleep; for, being corpulent, and breathing hard, 
the attendants in the antechamber actually heard him snore. 
The court which led to his apartment being now almost filled 
with stones and ashes, it would have been impossible for him, 
if he had continued there any longer, to have made his way out; 
it was thought proper, therefore, to awaken him. He got up, 
and joined Pomponianus, and the rest ot the company, who 
had not been sufficiently unconcerned to think of going to bed. 
They consulted together whether it would be most prudent to 
trust to the houses, which now shook from side to side with 
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frequent and violent concussions, or flee to the open fields, 
where the calcined stones and cinders, though levigated indeed, 
yet fell in large showers, and threatened them with instant 
destruction. In this distress, they resolved for the fields, as the 
less dangerous situation of the two; a resolution which, while 
the rest of the company were hurried into by their fears, my 
uncle embraced upon cool and deliberate consideration. They 
went out, then, having pillows tied upon their heads with nap- 
kins; and this was their whole defense against the storm of 
stones that fell around them. It was now day everywhere else, 
but there a deeper darkness prevailed than in the blackest 
night; which, however, was in some degree dissipated by torches 
and other lights of various kinds. They thought it expedient 
to go down farther upon the shore, in order to observe if they 
might safely put out to sea; but they found the waves still run- 
ning extremely high and boisterous. ‘There my uncle, having 
drunk a draught or two of cold water, laid himself down upon 
a sail-cloth which was spread for him; when immediately the 
flames, preceded by a strong smell of sulphur, dispersed the 
rest of the company, and obliged him to rise. He raised him- 
self up, with the assistance of two of his servants, and instantly 
fell down dead; suffocated, I conjecture, by some gross and 
noxious vapor, as having always had weak lungs, and being 
frequently subject to a difficulty of breathing. As soon as it 
was light again, which was not till the third day after this 
melancholy accident, his body was found entire, and without 
any marks of violence, exactly in the same posture in which he 
fell, and looking more like a man asleep than dead. During 
all this time, my mother and I, who were at Misenum— 
But as this has no connection with your history, so your in- 
quiry went no farther than concerning my uncle’s death; with 
that, therefore, I will put an end to my letter. Suffer me only 
to add that I have faithfully related to you what I was either 
an eye-witness of myself, or received immediately after the 
accident happened, and before there was time to vary the truth. 
You will choose out of this narrative such circumstance as shall 
be most suitable to your purpose; for there is a great differ- 
ence between writing a letter and composing a history; between 
addressing a friend and addressing the public. Farewell. 
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TO TACITUS 


THE letter which, in compliance with your request, I wrote 
to you, concerning the death of my uncle, has raised, it seems, 
your curiosity to know what terrors and dangers attended me 
while I continued at Misenum; for there, I think, the account 
in my former broke off: — 

Though my shocked soul recoils, my tongue shall tell. 


My uncle having left us, I continued the employment which 
prevented my going with him, till it was time to bathe; after 
which I went to supper, and then fell into a short and unquiet 
sleep. There had been, during many days before, some shocks 
of an earthquake, which the less alarmed us as they are frequent 
in Campania; but they were so particularly violent that night 
that they not only shook everything about us, but seemed, in- 
deed, to threaten total destruction. My mother flew to my 
chamber, where she found me rising in order to awaken her. 
We went out into a small court belonging to the house, which 
separated the sea from the buildings. As I was at that time 
but eighteen years of age, I know not whether I should call my 
behavior, in this perilous conjuncture, courage or rashness; 
but I took up Livy, and amused myself with turning over that 
author, and even making extracts from him, as if I had been 
perfectly at my ease. While we were in this situation, a friend 
of my uncle’s, who was just come from Spain to pay him a 
visit, joined us, and observing me sitting by my mother with a 
book in my hand, reproved her patience, and my security; 
nevertheless, I still went on with my author. It was now morn- 
ing, but the light was exceedingly faint and languid; the build- 
ings all around us tottered, and, though we stood upon open 
ground, yet, as the place was narrow and confined, there was 
no remaining without imminent danger; we therefore resolved 
to leave the town. The people followed us in the utmost con- 
sternation, and (as to a mind distracted with terror every sug- 
gestion seems more prudent than its own) pressed in great 
crowds about us in our way out. Being advanced at a con- 
venient distance from the houses, we stood still, in the midst 
of a most hazardous and tremendous scene. The chariots 
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which we had ordered to be drawn out were so agitated back- 
wards and forwards, though upon the most level ground, that 
we could not keep them steady, even by supporting them with 
large stones. The sea seemed to roll back upon itself, and to 
be driven from its banks by the convulsive motion of the earth; 
it is certain, at least, the shore was considerably enlarged, and 
several sea-animals were left upon it. On the other side a 
black and dreadful cloud bursting with an igneous serpentine 
vapor, darted out a long train of fire, resembling flashes of 
lightning, but much larger. Upon this, our Spanish friend, 
whom I mentioned above, addressing himself to my mother and 
me, with great warmth and earnestness: “If your brother and 
your uncle,” said he, “is safe, he certainly wishes you may be 
so too; but if he perished, it was his desire, no doubt, that 
you might both survive him: why, therefore, do you delay 
your escape a moment?” We could never think of our own 
safety, we replied, while we were uncertain of his; upon which 
our friend left us, and withdrew from the danger with the utmost 
precipitation. Soon afterwards, the cloud seemed to descend, 
and cover the whole ocean; as, indeed, it entirely hid the 
island of Caprea and the promontory of Misenum. My mother 
conjured me to make my escape at any rate, which, as I was 
young, I might easily effect; as for herself, she said, her age 
and corpulency rendered all attempts of that sort impossible; 
however, she would willingly meet death, if she could have the 
satisfaction of seeing that she was not the occasion of mine. 
But I absolutely refused to leave her, and, taking her by the 
hand, I led her on; she complied with great reluctance, and not 
without many reproaches to herself for being the occasion of 
retarding my flight. The ashes now began to fall upon us, 
though in no great quantity. I turned my head, and observed 
behind us a thick smoke, which came rolling after us like a 
torrent. I proposed, while we had yet any light, to turn out 
of the highroad, lest she should be pressed to death in the 
dark by the crowd that followed us. We had scarcely stepped 
out of the path, when darkness overspread us, not like that of 
a cloudy night, or when there is no moon, but of a room when 
it is shut up and all the lights extinct. Nothing, then, was to 
be heard but the shrieks of women, the screams of children, 
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and the cries of men; some calling for their children, others 
for their parents, others for their husbands, and only distin- 
guishing each other by their voices; one lamenting his own fate, 
another that of his family; some wishing to die, from the very 
fear of dying; some lifting their hands to the gods; but the 
greater part imagining that the last and eternal night was come, 
which was to destroy both the gods and the world together. 
Among these there were some who augmented the real terrors 
by imaginary ones, and made the frighted multitude falsely 
believe that Misenum was actually in flames. At length, a 
glimmering light appeared, which we imagined to be rather 
the forerunner of an approaching burst of flames (as in fact it 
was) than the return of day; however, the fire fell at a dis- 
tance from us: then again we were immersed in thick dark- 
ness, and a heavy shower of ashes rained upon us, which we 
were obliged every now and then to shake off, otherwise we 
should have been overwhelmed and buried in the heap. I 
might boast that, during all this scene of horror, not a sigh 
or expression of fear escaped from me, had not my support 
been founded on that miserable, though strong, consolation, 
that all mankind were involved in the same calamity, and that 
I imagined I was perishing with the world itself. At last 
this terrible darkness was dissipated by degrees, like a cloud, 
or smoke; the real day returned, and even the sun appeared, 
though very faintly, and as when an eclipse is coming on. 
Every object that presented itself to our eyes (which were ex- 
tremely weakened) seemed changed, being covered with white 
ashes, as with a deep snow. We returned to Misenum, where 
we refreshed ourselves as well as we could, and passed an 
anxious night between hope and fear; though, indeed, with a 
much larger share of the latter; for the earth still continued to 
shake, while several enthusiastic persons ran wildly among the 
people, throwing out terrifying predictions, and making a kind 
of frantic sport of their own and their friends’ wretched situa- 
tion. However, my mother and I, notwithstanding the danger 
we had passed, and that which still threatened us, had no inten- 
tion of leaving Misenum till we should receive some account 


of my uncle. ; 
And now, you will read this narrative without any view of 
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inserting it in your history, of which it is by no means worthy; 
and, indeed, you must impute it to your own request if it should 
appear not to deserve even the trouble of a letter. Farewell. 


TO TRAJAN 


Tr is a rule, sir, which I inviolably observe, to refer myself to 
you in all my doubts; for who is more capable of removing 
my scruples, or informing my ignorance? Having never been 
present at any trials concerning those persons who are Chris- 
tians, I am unacquainted, not only with the nature of their 
crimes, or the measure of their punishment, but how far it is 
proper to enter into an examination concerning them. Whether, 
therefore, any difference is usually made with respect to the 
ages of the guilty, or no distinction is to be observed between 
the young and the adult; whether repentance entitles them to a 
pardon; or, if a man has been once a Christian, it avails nothing 
to desist from his error; whether the very profession of Chris- 
tianity, unattended with any criminal act, or only the crimes 
themselves inherent in the profession, are punishable: in all 
these points I am greatly doubtful. In the meanwhile, the 
method I have observed towards those who have been brought 
before me as Christians, is this: I interrogated them whether 
they were Christians; if they confessed, I repeated the question 
twice, adding threats at the same time; and if they still perse- 
vered, I ordered them to be immediately punished. For, I 
was persuaded, whatever the nature of their opinions might 
be, a contumacious and inflexible obstinacy certainly deserved 
correction. ‘There were others also brought before me pos- 
sessed with the same infatuation; but being citizens of Rome, 
I directed that they should be conveyed thither. But this 
crime spreading (as is usually the case) while it was actually 
under prosecution, several instances of the same nature occurred. 
An information was presented to me without any name sub- 
scribed, containing a charge against several persons: these, 
upon examination, denied they were, or ever had been, Chris- 
tians. They repeated after me an invocation to the gods, and 
offered religious rites with wine and frankincense before your 
statue (which for that purpose I had ordered to be brought, 
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together with those of the gods), and even reviled the name of 
Christ; whereas there is no forcing, it is said, those who are 
really Christians into any of these compliances. I thought it 
proper, therefore, to discharge them. Some among those who 
were accused by a witness in person, at first confessed them- 
selves Christians, but immediately after denied it; the rest 
owned, indeed, they had been of that number formerly, but 
had now (some above three, others more, and a few above 
twenty years ago) renounced that error. They all worshiped 
your statue, and the images of the gods, uttering imprecations 
at the same time against the name of Christ. They affirmed the 
whole of their guilt, or their error, was that they met on a cer- 
tain stated day before it was light, and addressed themselves 
in a form of prayer to Christ, as to some god, binding themselves 
by a solemn oath, not for the purposes of any wicked design, 
but never to commit any fraud, theft, or adultery; never to 
falsify their word, nor deny a trust when they should be called 
upon to deliver it up; after which it was their custom to separate, 
and then reassemble to eat in common a harmless meal. From 
this custom, however, they desisted after the publication of my 
edict, by which, according to your commands, I forbade the 
meeting of any assemblies. In consequence of this their decla- 
ration, I judged it the more necessary to endeavor to extort the 
real truth, by putting two female slaves to the torture, who were 
said to officiate in their religious functions; but all I could 
discover was, that these people were actuated by an absurd 
and excessive superstition. I deemed it expedient, therefore, 
to adjourn all further proceedings, in order to consult you. 
For it appears to be a matter highly deserving your considera- 
tion; more especially as great numbers must be involved in 
the danger of these prosecutions, which have already extended, 
and are still likely to extend, to persons of all ranks and ages, 
and even of both sexes. In fact, this contagious superstition 
is not confined to the cities only, but has spread its infection 
among the neighboring villages and country. Nevertheless, 
it still seems possible to restrain its progress. The temples, at 
least, which were once almost deserted, begin now to be fre- 
quented; and the sacred solemnities, after a long intermission, 
are revived; to which I must add, there is again also a general 
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demand for the victims, which for some time past had met with 
but few purchasers. From the circumstances I have mentioned, 
it is easy to conjecture what numbers might be reclaimed, if a gen- 
eral pardon were granted to those who shall repent of their error. 


TRAJAN TO PLINY 


THE method you have pursued, my dear Pliny, in the pro- 
ceedings against those Christians which were brought before 
you, is extremely proper; as it is not possible to lay down any 
fixed rule by which to act in all cases of this nature. But I 
would not have you officiously enter into any inquiries concern- 
ing them. If indeed they should be brought before you, and 
the crime should be proved, they must be punished; with this 
restriction, however, that where the party denies he is a Chris- 
tian, and shall make it evident that he is not, by invoking our 
gods, let him (notwithstanding any former suspicion) be par- 
doned upon his repentance. Informations without the accuser’s 
name subscribed, ought not to be received in prosecutions of 
any sort; as it is introducing a very dangerous precedent, and 
by no means agreeable to the equity of my government. 
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